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Introduction 


Ancient monuments and modern 
identities 


Sofia Voutsaki 


It is too late to assume that the Greek past must be interesting just because 
it is “ours”. 
Bernard Williams, 1993 


The problem 


In 1846/7 casts of the Parthenon marbles were sent by the British Museum 
as a gift to the Greek Kingdom and were exhibited free of charge. They 
became the object of a sort of public pilgrimage; the entire population of 
Athens flocked to see what were after all only copies of the Parthenon 
sculptures. Since its inauguration in June 2009 (which was front-page news 
for several days) the Acropolis Museum in Athens has become a place of 
modern-day pilgrimage, attracting around one million visitors per year. Why 
have the Parthenon sculptures retained their paradigmatic character, their 
appeal as the peak of ancient Greek and human achievement in our post- 
modern era? Why is the Acropolis seen to this day as representing a timeless 
and universal ideal, above and beyond the vicissitudes of history?! 

It appears almost impossible to think otherwise and to qualify the iconic 
status of the Parthenon. Let us therefore take another icon of Modern Greek 
national ideology, Alexander the Great. In the last two years the whole of 
Greece followed with excitement the excavations at the Kasta tumulus 
in Amphipolis with the fervent hope that Alexander himself, or at least a 
member of his family would be found buried in it. And yet, in 1837 Iakovos 
Rizos Neroulos, the first president of the prestigious Archaeological Society 
at Athens and an eminent intellectual, vehemently denounced Alexander the 
Great as a foreigner to the Greek people.* How and why has the significance 
of Alexander the Great changed through time? 

While this might be a striking example of a marked shift in the perception 
of elements from the past, many more can be given. As we will see in this 
volume, prehistoric remains, the Hellenistic and Roman periods, Byzantine 
churches, Ottoman architecture, vernacular houses or modernist buildings 
have been neglected for a long time, and some still retain an ambiguous 
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status. The aim of this volume is to explore the changes in the perception 
of the past, and in particular in the perception of its material traces: the 
monuments. Our main questions are: How are monuments defined? How 
do they acquire the status of monument, and how does their status change 
(or not change) through time? And finally, how has archaeology — the 
discipline entrusted to reveal, protect, interpret and present monuments to 
the public — been shaped by these changing perceptions? 

The fact that we are only partially, if at all, aware of these shifts and re- 
orientations, this process of selective commemoration and erasure which 
has shaped Modern Greek national ideology, is largely a measure of the 
success of nationalization in modern Greece. The primordialist definition 
of the nation and the dominant ideology of the continuity of the Greek spirit 
through the ages remain indelibly imprinted on the Greek social imaginary 
well into the 21st century.’ 

In this volume, we argue that we can reach a better understanding of the 
creation of modern-day identities by studying the material and tangible traces 
of the past, the ancient monuments. Because of their materiality, their heavy 
physical presence, monuments are permanent, conspicuous markers in the 
landscape. But strangely, monuments can be, or become, invisible; they can 
either be purposefully destroyed, erased from the urban landscape, or they 
can slide to oblivion simply by being neglected and marginalized. How 
much do modern Greeks know about Fetihey Tzami, which was restored 
after standing in ruinous state for 150 years? Do tour guides say that most 
visible monument in the Agora in Athens are the result of spectacular inter- 
ventions, if not entire building programmes initiated by ambitious Hellenistic 
monarchs or philhellene Roman emperors, interventions which may attest 
to Athens’ continuing cultural importance, but also to its waning political 
significance in the post-Classical period? 

Archaeology does not deal only with standing monuments, but also with 
portable artefacts, which can be collected, bought, exported or exhibited, 
but also drawn, photographed, reproduced and disseminated in innumerable 
ways. Monuments are conspicuous and invisible, fixed and mobile, heavily 
material and yet malleable — this is why they can become national symbols 
par excellence. 

This is the aim of this volume: to understand the role of monuments, and 
the role of archaeology in the creation of ethnic, national and social identities 
in 19th and 20th century Greece. Our interest is primarily in the development 
of archaeology as a discipline, the organization of archaeological research 
in Greece and the presentation of the past to the public. Our underlying 
thesis is that the history and role of archaeology can only be understood by 
examining monuments alongside prevailing attitudes to the past, which 
must, in turn, be situated in their political and ideological context. 
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The book is organized chronologically following the changes in attitudes 
to the past during the 19th and 20th centuries. Our discussion starts with the 
‘Greek Enlightenment’, the intellectual movement (ca. 1750-1820) that 
promoted national awareness in the Greek lands and paved the way for the 
Greek insurrection against the Turks in 1821.‘ With the foundation of 
the Greek State in the 1830s began the imperceptible but steady abandon- 
ment of liberal values followed by an exclusive, almost obsessive emphasis 
on the Classical past, referred to as mpoyovodatpeta (progonolatreia, ancestor 
worship). The increasingly sterile classicism that dominated the intellectual 
scene during the first decades of the Greek State, was gradually eroded by 
the romantic scheme of cultural continuity through the ages. During the 
first half of the 20th century, with the decline of the Classical Ideal and 
the onset of modernism, intellectual debates surrounding the notion of 
Greekness shifted away from the Classical past.° Even so, the crystallization 
of the ‘Helleno-Christian’ ideology during the mid- and post-war periods 
culminated with the extreme nationalism of the Greek dictatorship, in 
which veneration of the past stood central.’ Despite the modernization of 
Greek political and cultural life under a succession of democratic governments, 
public attitudes to the past have not changed dramatically in the post- 
dictatorship era.* 

Such an account, presenting a linear succession of neatly delineated 
modes of perception 1s of course simplistic, almost misleading. In this volume, 
each of these ‘stages’ will be revealed to be much more complex and multi- 
vocal, and the discussion will expose overlaps, discontinuities and contradictions 
underlying the overarching narratives of nationalist discourse. 

While the main aim of this volume is to discuss the history of archaeology 
in the 19th and 20th centuries, another aim is to discuss the present-day 
role of archaeology in Greece. If we want to prevent historiography from 
becoming a self-congratulatory exercise merely condemning past errors, we 
have to extend our critical gaze to our own practice. The last two decades 
saw an increasing interest in the ideological use of the past’ and the role of 
archaeology in upholding nationalist claims and stereotypes." While early 
studies, for example Antonis Zois’ idiosyncratic and passionate study of the 
history of Minoan archaeology,'' stemmed largely from the German positivist 
historiography, the critical attitude was fostered by post-modern readings in 
history? and the post-processual approach in archaeology.? Undoubtedly, 
the process of modernization that Greece underwent from the 1980s onwards 
— albeit hesitant and contested — has helped question some inherited truths. 
However, these critical voices are becoming stifled under the growing 
xenophobia and resurging nationalism caused largely (though not exclusively) 
by the financial and political crisis. It is, therefore, increasingly important to 
retain a self-reflexive attitude and to question neutral, or worse, hagiographic 
writings about our discipline. 
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One way to promote self-reflection and to emancipate ourselves from inher- 
ited preconceptions is to open a dialogue with neighbouring disciplines. In this 
volume monuments are not discussed as though they belong exclusively to 
archaeologists. After all, monuments need to be excavated, studied and inter- 
preted, but also restored, presented to the public, and protected within a 
legislative and institutional framework. The contributors to this volume include 
prehistoric and Classical archaeologists, as well as modern historians, museum 
specialists, anthropologists, architectural historians, legal historians and legal 
scholars. Contributions include meticulous analyses of hitherto unpublished 
archival material and epistemological discussions of significant texts as well 
as discussions of the broader historical context. The uses to which the past has 
been put will be viewed from contrasting angles: the perception of monuments 
by both locals and foreigners will be discussed; debates internal to the discipline 
will be considered alongside the question of articulation with external politics; 
the dominant discourse will be examined against views that resist prevailing 
readings. 

To conclude: only a diachronic, self-reflexive, multi-disciplinary and 
integrated approach will enable us to write a critical history of archaeology 
in the 19th and 20th centuries. Let us look more closely at the individual 
contributions to this volume. 


Before the Greek State: travellers, antiquarians and 
freedom fighters 


If we want to understand the beginnings of Greek archaeology, we need 
to extend the discussion back to the 18th century when the belief in the 
supremacy of Ancient Greece entered the European intellectual scene. In 
the last decades there has been a constant stream of studies about the 
relationship between the formulation of the Hellenic Ideal and the process 
of the formation of a European self-consciousness, of national or elite 
ideologies and political programmes." 

The ancient monuments, the material traces of the past, played a very 
important role in this process of creation of modern identities: this 1s the 
period of the Grand Tour, of adventurous travellers and avid collectors 
flocking to the Classical lands, first to Italy and the Levant, and later to 
Greece.? This is where our volume starts. In the first chapter, Ceserani 
explores contested definitions of ‘Greekness’ in the debates surrounding the 
origins of the painted pottery found in Italy during the 18th century. Her 
chapter introduces the central question raised in our volume: the relationship 
between ancient monuments and modern identities. Already in this period 
emerges the (later very influential) idea that art and material culture encap- 
sulate the ‘spirit’ of a people. At the same time, as Ceserani convincingly 
demonstrates, the process of assigning cultural, indeed ‘national’ identity to 
objects expresses modern anxieties, such as feelings of regional pride and 
emerging national interests — a process which, as we will see below, will be 
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intensified toward the end of the 19th century. As Ceserani discusses, at 
some point the cosmopolitanism of the early archaeologists, travellers and 
collectors gave way under the growing competition between nations. This 
process of ‘nationalization’ of Classical archaeology was accompanied also 
by the incipient professionalization of the discipline. As a result, scientific 
debates were also shaped by professional antagonisms, and by hierarchical 
relations between patrons and explorers, collectors and academics, professors 
and their students, etc. Ceserani, therefore, deals in depth with the transition 
from antiquarianism to scientific archaeology, but also the overlaps and grey 
areas between these two modes of exploration of the past.'^ 

The next chapter, by Matalas, brings us to the Greek lands and the Greek 
historical context. He explores the changing perceptions of the ‘myth of 
Sparta’, a potent lieu de mémoire in the political conflicts and intellectual 
debates in 18th and early 19th century Europe. His account starts with foreign 
travellers’ first encounter with the dramatic landscape of the Eurotas valley 
and the ruins of ancient Sparta, haunted by the emblematic figures of Leonidas 
or Lycurgus. Matalas also attempts to understand the significance of the past 
for the local inhabitants. In order to do so, he has to question the travellers’ 
topos of unworthy and enslaved descendants, as well as the later Greek national 
historiography which stressed continuity and 'survivals'." It is well known 
that the reference to the Classical past was a corner-stone of the “Greek 
Enlightenment’.'* Matalas illustrates the tension inherent in Greek self- 
definition: While self-awareness was cultivated through rational and liberal 
readings of the Classical past, the Classical vision lost its abstract and universal 
character once it was transferred into the Greek context. The rational and 
romantic elements of the Hellenic Ideal were adapted to the specific ideological 
demands of the Greek context by the proponents of the Greek Enlightenment. 

Matalas also alludes to another underlying tension — the clash between 
local identities and national aspirations. The inhabitants of the Eurotas valley 
in the early 19th century identified with ancient Sparta and not with Ancient 
Greece. The fact that local affiliations were more significant than a distant 
national ideal was expressed most clearly in the violent regional antagonisms 
that afflicted the Greek war against the Turks. 


The first decades of the Greek State: irredentism, 
archaism and archaeology 


The foundation of the Greek State in 1830 put an end to the long War of 
Liberation and the civil strife. However, the problems of self-definition were 
far from solved, as the imposition of artificial boundaries” fragmented rather 
than unified the Greek populations." The fervent desire to liberate the 
Greek populations outside the boundaries gave rise to apocalyptic beliefs 
about the liberation of Constantinople, the Megali Idea (MeyáXn Ióéa, Great 
Idea) which dominated Greek political history well into the 20th century. 
The fledgling Greek Kingdom had to transform a diffuse ethnic awareness 
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to a homogeneous national identity, while the very concept of the nation 
was alien to the Greeks, at the time just one of the ethnic groups that made 
up the Balkan mosaic.” Bavarian neoclassicism sustained the supremacy of 
the Classical Ideal,” but Fallmerayer’s theories pierced the ideological armour 
of the Greek State at its most vital point, the continuity between the Greek 
past and the Greek present." His theories sparked off an obsession with 
Classical Antiquity that had as its main objective the demonstration of its 
links with the present.” 

All these conflicts, pressures and centrifugal tendencies had to be suppressed. 
The new state had to ensure internal cohesion and political stability by 
increasing centralization and homogenization at all levels.^ The point was 
not merely to legitimate a process of centralization, but to build centricity 
into the spatial and temporal schemes that defined identity." One of the 
main axes along which this process of ideological centralization proceeded 
was the reference to the Classical past. The first decades after liberation 
witnessed an obsession with Classical Antiquity, Greece’s ancient glories 
being seen as the main justification for the existence of the new state.” 

The other dimension along which centricity was constructed, was the 
emphasis on the new capital, Athens,” which had to displace Constantinople 
as the central point of the Greek social imaginary. The reconstruction of 
Athens after the liberation came to symbolize the country’s rebirth and 
westernization. The city was little more than a heap of ruins in 1834, but by 
the end of the century it was an elegant capital reconstructed in neoclassical 
style with the palace and the Acropolis at its centre. The urban environment 
was more than a weapon for centralization: as Athens was being rebuilt in 
neoclassical style, as the traditional place names gradually fell out of use, as 
streets and squares were named after distinguished figures or episodes from 
either Classical Antiquity or the War of Liberation,” the built environment 
became the lieu de mémoire where collective memory and history were 
rewritten. 

However, Athens was not a tabula rasa to be written in. The process of 
rebuilding often clashed with the need to preserve the Classical monu- 
ments, the national symbols that justified the creation of modern Greece. 
Antiquities had to be salvaged by the building frenzy as well as by avid col- 
lectors; they had to be revealed, recorded and presented to the public and 
the scholarly community. The role of archaeology in elevating Athens to the 
status of the national capital was paramount. Indeed, organizing the protection 
of the antiquities was one of the first priorities of the Bavarian administration?! 
Of course, archaeological work centred exclusively on Athens and its Classical 
monuments, the Acropolis in particular.” 

While the problem in Athens was to balance the needs of rebuilding against 
the protection of the monuments, the situation in Sparta provided interesting 
contrasts. Matalas discusses how the inherited imaginary visions affected local 
attitudes and local decisions: the medieval town of Mystras was abandoned, 
and the modern town was built anew around the ruins of ancient Sparta 
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because of their symbolic significance. Ancient Sparta was thereby resurrected, 
while ironically medieval Mystras was gradually transformed into a ghost 
town, and eventually into an archaeological site. In this case, the physical 
monuments were less important than the myth of Sparta, whose most crucial 
ingredient was the austerity of Spartan culture, i.e. the (relative) absence of 
elaborate and conspicuous monuments.? Matalas takes the contrast between 
Athens and Sparta further: ‘the empty of monuments, but alive, Spartan 
nature is contrasted to classicist Athens, which is a lifeless creation of modern 
intellectuals and archaeologists.’ We see, therefore, that for both Athens and 
Sparta, the two most important ancient Greek cities, their ancient legacies 
affected their modern development as well as the exploration of their past. 

By surrounding themselves with the vestiges of the Classical past the Greeks 
of the first decades after the liberation sought to recapture their ancient glory. 
However, this process often amounted more to slavish imitation than a critical 
engagement with the past. The Classical period was no longer the dynamic 
and liberating vision of the Enlightenment, but was gradually transformed 
into a didactic and oppressive past, the only resort for a vulnerable nation 
boasting of its ancient glory and disappointed by the present. 

We have presented the outlines of the archaistic mode of reference to 
the past, the mpoyovomAnéia (progonoplexia) or apyatodatpeia (archaiolatreia, 
veneration of the ancestors). However, a closer look at the sources of the 
period reveals a more complex and multi-layered reality: Fatsea’s chapter 
discusses three different authors — the well-known philologists/archaeologists 
Ludwig Ross and Stephanos Koumanoudis, but also Mavroyannis, a relatively 
obscure author of a treatise on Athens. We can say, rather schematically, that 
Fatsea compares three strands of Greek intellectual life in the mid-19th 
century: the liberal tradition and rationalism of the Greek Enlightenment 
(Koumanoudis), the proto-romanticism of the Ionian tradition (Mavroyannis), 
and Bavarian neoclassicism (Ross) — though in many ways each author offers 
a very personal, indeed idiosyncratic reading of current ideas. Fatsea focuses 
on the notion of imitation, a key concept of classicism, which also encapsulates 
Modern Greeks’ dilemmas vis à vis the ancestral glories. We may detect a 
certain gradation, from Mavroyannis arguing for a more independent and 
creative stance toward the past, to Ross’s more balanced attitude, and, finally, 
to Koumanoudis’ rather purist views — although even Koumanoudis 
disapproved of the excesses of archaism.” We see therefore that neoclassicism 
and the archaistic mode of reference to the past was not a monolithic 
intellectual trend, but encompassed different readings, characterized by the 
interpenetration of classicizing and romantic elements. 

In the next chapter, Voudouri demonstrates that the obsession with the 
Classical past pervaded state policy and the organization of the archaeological 
sector throughout the 19th century. While measures to protect antiquities 
were already being taken during the War of Liberation, the institutional 
framework was set up by the Bavarian administration in the 1830s. The 1834 
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legislation regarded all antiquities as national property, or 'sacred national 
heirlooms', and their protection as national duty. Despite the fact that private 
ownership was recognized, the law was considered very austere and pro- 
voked serious protests from European archaeologists.” Although the law also 
made provisions for the protection of post-Classical antiquities, in practice 
the emphasis was on the Classical remains. During the rearrangement of the 
historical centre of Athens not only Ottoman and Frankish monuments, 
but also Byzantine churches were destroyed in order to reveal the Classical 
monuments.” 

In the following chapter, Gazi presents the principles underlying the 
foundation of Greek museums. She emphasizes that Greek museums differed 
from their European counterparts, which started in most cases as private 
collections and were only later donated to the state. In Greece there was 
hardly a tradition of private collecting of antiquities, and no equivalents to 
the European cabinets des curiosités.” Greek museums were, from the start, 
meant to be national institutions aimed at the education and nationalization 
of the general public. Gazi points out, however, that an overall state policy 
for museums was never articulated — an observation that ties in well with 
Fatsea’s remark about the absence of debate on aesthetics during the 19th 
century. It is interesting that the words ‘sacred’, ‘relics’, ‘veneration’ occur 
very often in the various decrees and circulars drafted during the 19th century. 
These rhetoric devices might be common in nationalist political discourse, 
but at the end archaeological monuments and objects became surrounded 
with an aura of sacredness (and thereby remoteness) which had a profound 
impact on the function and subsequent development of museums.” 


Romanticism, the restoration of Byzantium and 
the discovery of prehistory 


So far we have seen how the needs for justification toward Europe and 
internal consolidation brought about the obsession with the Classical past, 
and consequently an aversion toward Byzantium. The impact of the 
Enlightenment ideas, even in their distorted archaistic form, was particularly 
felt during the 1830s and 1840s. During the 1850s, however, the Byzantine 
legacy rose up in renewed importance together with the new religious 
fervour” and the outburst of nationalistic feelings." Historicism, a trend that 
had only a marginal influence during the heyday of the Greek Enlightenment, 
took root in romantic historiography." It is possible that the growth of 
Byzantine studies in Europe, and in Germany in particular in the second half 
of the 19th century,” contributed to this renewed interest in Byzantium. In 
Greece itself this shift was perceived also as resistance to the western obsession 
with Classical Antiquity and as a reaction against Europe’s contempt for 
Byzantium. Interestingly, the revival of Byzantium can be traced also to the 
catalytic effect of the Fallmerayer incident, which was mentioned above in 
connection with the archaistic tendency. 
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The restoration of Byzantium is associated with Spyridhon Zambelios and 
especially with Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos, the national historian of 
Greece.” In his History of the Greek Nation, Paparrigopoulos laid out a scheme 
of continuity through the ages from the Classical past to Byzantium and the 
free Greek State. His tripartite scheme encompassed Byzantium within 
Hellenism without undermining the importance of Classical Antiquity,” 
thereby resolving the antinomy between pagan Antiquity and Christian 
Byzantium. Paparrigopoulos provided the Greek nation with its much 
longed for project of unity: he offered it continuity in time by tracing the 
immortal Greek spirit from Classical civilization through Byzantine 
glory to the present, and unity in space by encompassing the two antithetic 
foci, Constantinople and Athens, in one account. Paparrigopoulos thereby 
formulated the unfolding narrative on which national identity was to rest — 
or, to put it differently, the myth of origins of the Greek nation, whose 
existence he projected back into the mists of historical legend. Ultimately 
Paparrigopoulos’ notion of EXAnvicuóc (Hellenism) transfigured the Greek 
nation into a timeless metaphysical entity, thereby laying the foundations of 
the Hellenic-Christian ideology of the Modern Greek State. 

By the last decades of the 19th century Paparrigopoulos’ scheme had 
gained general acceptance despite the reservations and critique of Athenian 
intellectuals, especially of the last representatives of the Enlightenment 
gathered around the Archaeological Society. However, both state policies 
and archaeological research took a long time to catch up with the changing 
modes of reference to the past. As Voudouri points out, the 1834 law 
mentioned the need to protect Byzantine monuments, but this was not really 
put into practice before the first decades of the 20th century.” 

As Gazi argues, the need to safeguard antiquities and to present them to 
the public, was countered through most of the 19th century by the perennial 
financial problems of the Greek State. For instance, plans for the National 
Museum were initiated in the 1830s, but the building was finished, mostly 
thanks to private donations, in 1889." Museums were built in neoclassical 
style, but in contrast to many European museums, both the buildings and 
the display were simple and unadorned — probably in order not to detract 
attention from the ancient objects themselves. Explanatory labels hardly 
ever accompanied them, and if they did, they provided a mere description 
rather than an attempt at interpretation. This very neutrality, this absence 
of commentary was purposeful: the objects were supposed to speak for 
themselves. Gazi concludes that during the 19th century there was a grow- 
ing divergence between ideology — the enlightened vision of museums 
as national institutions aimed at the aesthetic education of the general 
public — and practice — the use of museums as show-cases in which ancient 
objects were displayed in a dry and didactic manner. As she concludes: ‘the 
sense of affinity with the Classical past that displays were expected to 
promote, was probably curtailed rather than reinforced in the eyes of the 
public.’ 
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Both Voudouri and Gazi emphasize archaeology’s continuing obsession 
with the Classical past despite the growing influence of romanticism and the 
renewed interest in Byzantium. While the integration of Byzantium into 
archaeological research was slow and almost reluctant, the shock came 
actually from a totally unexpected corner: the pre- Classical past. Schliemann’s 
spectacular findings in 1876 at Mycenae forced into the Greek cultural 
consciousness the notion that the Classical past itself had a past. However, 
it is no coincidence that the gradual acceptance of the scheme of linear 
continuity through the ages coincided with the beginnings of Greek 
prehistoric studies. By this time, the erosion of the bipolar scheme containing 
only the Classical past and the Modern Greek present was already well under 
way, and a prehistoric past could be accommodated. In fact, it could be 
more than accommodated: as Voutsaki demonstrates, Christos Tsountas, the 
eminent Greek prehistorian, extended Paparrigopoulos' tripartite scheme 
back into the mythical past ofthe Homeric epics by asserting the autochthonous 
character of the newly discovered Mycenaean civilization. In this way, the 
prehistoric past became assimilated into the romantic scheme of ‘continuity 
of the immortal Greek spirit’ through the ages. This was not a straightforward 
process, however: the debates that arose as to the ‘Greekness’ or otherwise 
of the pre-Hellenic past revealed much about Modern Greek anxieties and 
the desire to be accepted into the European ‘family of nations’. Greek 
prehistory was mobilized in the cause of orienting the Greeks toward the 
west rather than the east. Perhaps a darker side to the growing Eurocentrism, 
orientalism and latent anti-Semitism may be gleaned. After all, the main 
formative influence on Greek archaeology was the German Altertumskunde, 
which at the time, in the last decades of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th century, had already abandoned its liberal foundations.** From an 
epistemological point of view, the fluid terminology of the period, 1.e. the 
interchangeable use of terms such as racial, cultural and ethnic identity, 
allows us to explore early conceptualizations of archaeological ‘cultures’, but 
also contemporary reflections on modern identities. 


The last decades of the ‘long 19th century’: archaeology 
and cultural politics 


The last decades of the 19th and the first decades of the 20th century in 
Greece were marked by external pressures and a precarious international 
situation, but also by internal instability and strife, as the incipient process 
of modernization was contested and resisted. With the advent of the 
generation of the 1880s, intellectual debate began to leave behind per- 
ceptions of the past formed during the course of the 19th century. There 
was growing criticism of the uncritical veneration of antiquity and the un- 
discriminating adoption of western prototypes. The debate shifted away from 
the clash between Antiquity and Byzantium and centred on the language 
question, the bitter clash between the proponents of the archaizing, purist 
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language (ka0apevovoa, katharevousa) and the vernacular (6npovum, dimotiki) 
language." 

Archaeology in this period underwent other changes besides the gradual 
acceptance of Byzantium and the discovery of the prehistoric past. An 
important new development during this period was the expansion of 
archaeological research into the Greek countryside." By the end of the 
19th century Athens' position as the political and cultural centre of Greece 
had been consolidated. At the same time the number of archaeologists work- 
ing in Greece increased, as the first generation. of professionally trained 
archaeologists became active. This new generation had studied at the 
University of Athens, but had also often been abroad, usually in Germany. 
The increase in the number of professional archaeologists allowed the 
expansion of archaeological research, the organization of archaeological 
collections, and eventually the construction of museums in the Greek 
provinces.?' The first museum to be built outside Athens was (not surprisingly) 
the one at Sparta in 1874—76. The number of new museums multiplied after 
1880, but the great majority were built during the 20th century." These 
developments should be seen in the wider context of the ‘Hellenization’ of 
the countryside achieved by planning and constructing cities in neoclassical 
style? and by ‘cleansing’ foreign (Albanian, Turkish, Slavic) place names and 
replacing them with ancient Greek ones.?* Interestingly, this period sees also 
the growth of interest in local or regional histories, usually written by local 
teachers or notables who stress the contribution of the city or region to the 
nation, i.e. the local participation in the War of Liberation.” Throughout 
this period the entire Greek countryside was undergoing a slow process of 
nationalization despite, or rather because of the vicissitudes of shifting 
boundaries, national triumphs and military disasters. 

Changes took place also in European archaeology although the expansion 
here took different forms. With the discovery of earlier phases of prehistory 
and unknown cultures — from the lake dwellings of Switzerland to the 
palatial civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia — archaeological research 
expanded both in space and in time. This growth brought with it the final 
emancipation of archaeology from fellow disciplines such as philology or 
history, but also the internal fragmentation of the field, as different 
specializations began to emerge and compete for resources. However, the 
most important development in this period was the introduction of large- 
scale archaeology, of ambitious long-term field projects in the Classical lands 
or the Near East, representing an enormous investment of money, but also 
of political and diplomatic energy.” This development was closely connected 
with the growth of museums in Europe and the ‘omnivorous collecting" 
which was necessary in order to enrich the (previously royal or aristocratic, 
now national) collections. In fact, these two developments, the initiation of 
large-scale excavations and the growth of museums are two aspects of the 
same coin, the increasing competition between European nations and 
the growing significance of archaeological discoveries in cultural politics.** 
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It is, therefore, not surprising that this period saw the institutionalization 
of a foreign presence in the Classical lands, i.e. the foundation of foreign 
archaeological schools. As a result of internal politics the first of these to be 
founded in Greece was the French School in 1846,” while all the others 
were founded from 1870 onwards.” There was intense competition between 
the foreign institutes for the excavation rights to important Classical sites, 
such as Olympia or Delphi, where prestigious finds could be expected." This 
rivalry affected the evaluation of finds and hence the research priorities of 
the new discipline.” At the same time, national archaeological journals were 
initiated as part of the same competition for scientific and cultural prestige.? 
Despite the introduction of ‘scientific’ methods, archaeology remained 
inextricably linked with politics. 

The increasing significance of archaeology in international politics had 
a profound impact on Greece, a source of antiquities par excellence. After 
all, in this period of internal conflicts and external pressures, the antiquities 
were the only negotiating weapon that Greece, an insecure, unstable and 
peripheral country, had at its disposal. Anyway, antiquities had become a 
resource, a commodity that could be exchanged for political favours since 
the time of Capodistrias." However, in this period the articulation between 
archaeology, internal politics and external diplomacy became particularly 
close. 

The international competition about the discovery, study, publication, 
exhibition of antiquities and the ensuing growth not only of archaeological 
research, but also of looting and clandestine collections, resulted in the 
introduction of new, stricter laws for the protection of antiquities - much 
to the chagrin of foreign practitioners.” In this context, the rigidly pro- 
tectionist 1899 law discussed by Voudouri becomes intelligible. Epistolary 
exchanges among foreign archaeologists abound of attempts to overcome, 
sidestep, or negotiate away these stricter laws in both Greece and Turkey by 
means of special treaties or secret agreements behind the back of local 
governments and legislators. Clandestine digging became a major threat; it 
certainly was no longer the murky pastime of poor peasants and fishermen, 
but an activity sometimes promoted by members of the highest echelons 
of Athenian society. Just to give one example: Athanassios Roussopoulos, 
Professor of Archaeology at the University of Athens, member of the 
Archaeological Society actively involved in setting up the National Museum, 
not only owned a large collection of antiquities, but was known to commission 
local people to dig up ancient sites and collect antiquities for him." 

Two chapters in this volume deal directly with the role of politics in 
archaeological practice. Bohotis examines the close articulation between 
archaeology and politics in the case of the Greek/German excavations at 
Olympia. The long negotiations preceding the Olympia Treaty have been 
extensively discussed by Marchand,” but Bohotis rightly emphasizes that the 
initiation of German excavations in Olympia should be examined not only 
in relation to the history of ideas in Germany, but also to internal politics in 
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Greece.” His main argument is that transgression of the archaeological laws 
was only possible when Greece was under an ‘emergency regime’ — whether 
temporary dictatorships, absolutist monarchs, or minority governments. 
Needless to say, political manoeuvres in Greece cannot be viewed separately 
from the international context: the gradually disintegrating Ottoman Empire 
and the urgency of the ‘Eastern Question’, the bitter rivalry between the 
Great Powers and their constant interventions in Greek political life which 
further fuelled the already intense nationalistic feelings. Bohotis’ point is an 
important one: no account of archaeology in Greece is complete, if it does 
not take into account the Greek political context. 

Alexandri’s study of the Greek State’s Museum of Casts reveals a further 
aspect of the close connection between archaeology and politics. Her research 
in the archives of the Archaeological Service has revealed that the collection 
was not created as an educational facility, but as a significant source of 
revenue and an important part of the diplomatic gift-giving between the 
Greek State and foreign governments or dignitaries. In fact, the Cast 
Collection was set up for the first time in systematic fashion in order to be 
exhibited at the Chicago World Fair at 1893. We see therefore that not only 
authentic artefacts, but also casts, were mobilized in the pursuit of national 
interests and national prestige. At the same time, the creation of the Cast 
Collection helps us reconstruct the establishment of a national canon of 
ancient Greek art and to explore the value judgements that underlay this 
process. It is interesting that this happens precisely when casts and world fairs 
allow a new kind of mobility for the masterpieces of Greek art outside the 
national boundaries. 

Both Bohotis and Alexandri demonstrate that archaeology has never been 
an innocent and purely scientific pursuit. Archaeological research represents 
not only the steady accumulation of knowledge thanks to the pioneering 
efforts of distinguished forefathers, but also the result of historical conjuncture 
and political negotiation. 


The 20th century: archaeology’s loss of relevance? 


The 20th century in Greece begins in ideological terms in 1922, still referred 
to as the year of the Disaster (Kataotpogń, Katastrofi). The Greek defeat and 
the failure of nationalist ambitions brought a painful end to Greek irredentism, 
and had a profound impact on perceptions of the past. Undoubtedly, the 
decline of the Classical Ideal is a widespread phenomenon across the western 
world, closely connected with technological advances, increasing industrial- 
ization, but also the effect of the Great War in shattering hitherto timeless 
ideals and universal values. From within the discipline dissenting voices were, 
by the end of the 19th century, already casting doubt on the serene grandeur 
of the Hellenic Ideal: comparative studies undermined the uniqueness of 
the Greek achievement;” the Cambridge ritualists explored the irrational side 
of Greek antiquity;’! Nietzsche’s critique of objectivity eroded the belief in 
universal values,” etc., etc. 
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In contrast, Classical Antiquity never really lost its hold upon the Modern 
Greek imaginary. The endemic insecurity of a nation plagued by external 
threats, ravaged by two world wars and a bitter civil strife, and marked 
throughout the 20th century by deep internal divisions made 1t necessary to 
cling on to the delusion of a privileged position as descendants of a glorious 
civilization. However, intellectual discussions, especially from the 1930s 
onwards, increasingly shifted away from the past as the main ingredient of 
Modern Greek identity. “Greekness’ (EAAnvixotnta, Ellinikotita) was sought on 
the one hand in primitive expressions such as the folk tradition, the shadow- 
theatre of Karagkiozis, the naive paintings of Theophilos or the writings of 
General Makriyannis” and, on the other, in the transcendental qualities of the 
Greek landscape and the Greek light.” 

Primitivism and modernism arose simultaneously as the two sides of the 
critique against classicizing and romantic attitudes to the past. However, mod- 
ernism in Greece retained, or rather acquired, a strong national orientation;” 
even internationalist communists gradually adopted a patriotic discourse.” 
Modernist influences on archaeology have been briefly discussed,” but have 
never been the object of close study. The situation is very different in the 
history of architecture, where modernism has been systematically studied. As 
Bastéa emphasizes, Greek architecture disengaged itself from the neoclassical 
tradition, brought in modernist ideas and an interest in vernacular housing. 
This process helped reconsider the monuments to be protected, but it also 
indirectly supported the process of nationalization. The multi-ethnic past was 
played down and different regional traditions were merged into a coherent 
whole, which was termed ‘traditional Greek architecture’ and seen (once 
more) as the expression of a pure and authentic Greek essence. 

Archaeology largely resisted these new trends and adhered to perceptions of 
the past as formulated in the 19th century. As the Classical past was usurped 
by state propaganda,” first by Metaxas’ dictatorship and later by the colonels’ 
junta, the Hellenic Ideal became stale by repetition and distorted into a 
sanitized, didactic and oppressive past.” Inevitably, archaeology, the bearer par 
excellence of the classicizing ideology, gradually lost its relevance.* Archaeologists 
adopted a self-defensive tone against modernist critics and felt increasingly 
marginalized in a society interested in material success and modern technology. 

There were important exceptions. We can single out Christos Karouzos*! 
whose sophisticated aesthetic theories moved beyond the sterile veneration 
of the Classical past and engaged with the social problems of his period.” 
However, internal divisions and personal rivalries (especially between the 
progressive Karouzos and Spyridon Marinatos,? the main representative of 
the conservative forces), but also perhaps the inability, or lack of willingness 
to operate outside the scholarly world, prevented the articulation of an 
alternative discourse on the past. Attempts at self-reflection remained few 
and far between; efforts to reach the public were at the most addressed to 
the Athenian salons or the urban middle classes. For a long time, archaeology 
remained a conservative, introverted and elitist discipline. 
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This should not surprise us. Archaeology, more than any other historical 
discipline, has always been closely connected with the public sector."* Access 
to public service in Greece was controlled until the fall of the dictatorship 
in 1974 on the basis of political affiliation, and university positions in 
particular were monopolized by conservative forces.? Deep schisms — first 
between Venizelists and royalists, and later between communists and con- 
servatives — either simmered in a state of perennial political instability, or 
erupted in a series of (political or military) coups. A lot was achieved during 
the 20th century — excavations multiplied and the number of museums 
increased rapidly, an extensive programme of restorations was initiated, 
protection was extended to Ottoman and modern monuments, etc. — but 
archaeology suffered from serious endemic problems. The protection of the 
monuments at a period when tourism grew exponentially was curtailed 
by the scarce state subsidies and the limited number of professional practi- 
tioners; the commitment and dedication of individual archaeologists 
was countered by the inertia of the state machinery; the few attempts at 
modernization" were resisted by party politics and internal divisions. As a 
result, for a long time, the Archaeological Service remained a dysfunctional, 
hierarchical and centralized organization.™ 

The presence of the foreign schools, the competition between them and 
their at times quasi-colonial practices exacerbated internal divisions.* Permits 
to excavate ancient sites remained an important medium of negotiation in 
cultural and ‘real’ politics." Other developments, e.g. the vehement protests 
against the loan and exportation of ancient objects during international 
exhibitions," or the attempts at regulation of the expanding antiquities 
market and the increasingly protectionist legislation of the Greek State 
(as discussed by Voudouri) fuelled the debate about the ownership of the 
past — with the different sides accusing each other of nationalism, imperialism 
or colonialism. 

Archaeology changed from the 1960s onwards with the increasing 
specialization and professionalization of the field, the advent of archaeological 
science and the exposure to archaeological theory — but did so only gradually 
and reluctantly. Prehistorians, and specifically scholars studying the remote 
past, e.g. the Neolithic period, took the lead: Theocharis introduced the need 
to study the physical landscape and modes of subsistence;? Hourmouziadis 
opted for an idiosyncratic admixture of systemic and Marxist theory,” but 
also revolutionized Greek museums with the highly influential display in 
the Volos Museum. These new approaches cast doubt on traditional defi- 
nitions of what has to be recorded, studied and protected: nowadays the 
monuments of the past include not only artistic masterpieces or beautifully 
decorated vases, but also past landscapes or humble remains such as carbonized 
seeds and animal bones which can give us invaluable information on social 
and economic life. Among archaeologists this position is by now commonplace, 
but the legislation surrounding archaeological research has hardly caught up 
with these developments. 
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During most of the 20th century, the perceptions of the past that were 
formed in the 19th century gradually lost their potency, but were only 
rarely seriously and systematically questioned. Outside a small circle of intel- 
lectuals and specialists who debated new definitions of Greekness, supported 
modernization or engaged with more overtly theoretical discussions, 
Paparrigopoulos' tripartite scheme and the continuity of the Greek spirit 
through the ages were not just generally accepted, but also fully engrained 
in Greek self-definition. The making of the nation is completed, as the 
process of nationalization itself becomes erased and slides into historical 
oblivion." 


Into the 21st century: the future of our past 


With Fotiadis’ chapter our discussion moves to contemporary concerns about 
the role of histories of archaeology in the creation of the myths of origins 
of the discipline. He examines histories of Greek archaeology and reflects on 
recurring themes such as progress, time travel, idealization and naturalization. 
His comparison between a critical and irreverent early account of the history 
of the discipline? and two more recent textbooks on the history of Greek 
archaeology” exemplifies the appearance of the hagiographic genre, the 
history of archaeology described as a series of insightful discoveries by gifted 
and dedicated pioneers, totally detached from academic and other politics. 
Indirectly, Fotiadis leads us to reflect on the way in which a history of 
archaeology sliould be written: as epistemological and social critique. 

Finally, Voutsakis leads us into the 21st century with his discussion of 
the latest law for the protection of the cultural heritage (2002), a law that 
attempts to break with past protectionist practice. He criticizes the paternal- 
ism and archaeocentrism of previous legislation and sees the new law as an 
important element in the process of modernizing Greek political and cultural 
life, while also pointing out the compromises and missed opportunities 
revealed by the final draft. Voutsakis forces us to re-examine long enshrined 
notions about the State's obligation to protect antiquities. He also, however, 
faces us with a crucial question: if we criticize archaeology as having didacti- 
cally upheld the notion of a completed past in order to buttress nationalistic 
claims and aspirations, and if we ourselves reject these methods, how and why 
should we practise archaeology today? 

With this question, we reach the final aim of this book: to look with a 
critical eye upon contemporary archaeological practice. The 21st century in 
Greece opened during a period of growth and optimism culminating with the 
Olympic Games in 2004." A decade later the country 1s embroiled in a deep 
financial and political crisis which has a devastating effect on everything, 
including the archaeological sector and the cultural heritage. During a period 
of economic hardship, political instability, growing xenophobia and increased 
chauvinism, the past is once more becoming a source of comfort and wounded 
pride — hence phenomena such as the media circus surrounding the excavation 
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of the Amphipolis tomb. Once more Modern Greek identity is conceived as 
unchanging and primordial, as dependent on the symbols of the past, the 
ancient monuments. The authors in this volume suggest instead that ancient 
monuments and modern identities are constantly rewritten and redefined. Our 
hope is that the discussions in this volume will contribute to a critical and 
self-reflexive dialogue about the past and about its uses in the present. 


Sofia Voutsaki, University of Groningen 
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journal Historein (e.g. Gazi, 2000; Karamanolakis, 2006). See also Koulouri, 
1988; Kyrtatas, 2002. 

Most studies refered to in n. 10 above have been written by proponents of the 
post-processual approach in archaeology. 

E.g. Marchand, 1996; Yiakovaki, 2006. 

Greece became the destination of travellers, antiquarians and collectors from 
1670 onwards, but mostly in the course of the 19th century; see Yiakovaki, 
2006. For the tension between the idealization and the materiality of the Greek 
landscape, see Güthenke, 2008. 

Marchand, 2009. 

See also Hamilakis, 2007, pp. 64ff. on the complexity of locals’ attitudes to 
antiquities. 

The ideological phenomenon (ca. 1750-1820), which disseminated western 
liberal values and rationalism and promoted education and ethnic awareness 
among the Greek populations of the Ottoman Empire, thereby preparing the 
way for the Greek uprising against the Turks in 1821. For a classic discussion, 
see Dimaras, 1977. 

Voutsaki, 2003. 

The free State included the Peloponnese, the southern mainland up to Thessaly 
and the Cyclades, i.e. only a small part of the Greek populations of the Ottoman 
Empire. As we will see below, these boundaries were artificial, but not arbitrary. 
Skopetea, 1988; Leontis, 1995; Gourgouris, 1996. 

Skopetea, 1988, pp. 161ff. though pro-western ideas were neither uniform nor 
uncritical; see Bastéa, 2000, pp. 38ff. 
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Europe’s indebtedness to Greece was a recurring topos of philhellenism; see 
Yiakovaki, 2006, pp. 240ff. 

Jacob Philip Fallmerayer (1790—1860), Tyrolean historian. In his history of the 
Peloponnese published in 1830 he maintained that Modern Greeks are 
descendants of Slavic tribes who invaded or infiltrated the Greek mainland 
during Byzantine times. 

Skopetea, 1988, pp. 164ff.; Skopetea, 1999. 

Skopetea, 1988. 

Voutsaki, 2003. 

Several other instances of direct use of the past can be mentioned: the boundaries 
of the Modern Greek state corresponded more or less to the extent of the 
Classical city-states, at King Otto’s coronation one of the Parthenon’s columns 
was symbolically restored, the ancient monuments became the first national 
symbols, etc. See Hamilakis, 2007, passim. 

On the central position of Athens in European perceptions of ‘Greece’, see 
Yiakovaki, 1997. But see also Bastéa, 2000, pp. 7ff.; Politis, 1993, pp. 75-76 
about the debate surrounding the choice of Athens as a capital. 

Bastéa, 2000, passim. 

In 1837 the Archaeological Sevice was set up, while in the same year the 
Apyatodoyuct Etopsia (Archailogiki Etaireia, Archaeological Society) was founded 
as a result of private initiative taken by members of the Athenian establishment. 
Finally, the Chair of Archaeology was among the first to be set up in the newly 
founded (1837) University of Athens. See Kokkou, 1977, pp. 69-117. 

On the excavations and restoration works in the Acropolis see Mallouchou- 
Tuffano, 1998. For a brief discussion of the ideological underpinnings, see 
Hamilakis, 2007, pp. 87—98. 

At least if compared to Athens; here Thucydides’ famous dictum becomes very apt. 
See also Matthaiou, 1999, pp. 55—65. 

Kalpaxis, 1996, p. 49. 

Despite protests even by the Bavarians and the Athenian establishment: Kokkou, 
1977, pp. 112, 114. 

See Schnapp, 1993, pp. 167-77. 

See Hamilakis & Yalouri, 1999. 

Matalas, 2002. 

See Hamilakis, 2007, esp. pp. 108ff. 

Dimaras, 1982; Politis, 1993; Gazi, 2000; Ditsa, 2001. 

Reinsch, 1996. 

Paparrigopoulos' Iotopia tov EAAnvicob E0vovc (History of the Greek Nation) first 
appeared in abbreviated form in 1853 and was then serialized between 1860 and 
1874. Zambelios’ BoCavtivai Medétar (Byzantine Studies) appeared in 1857. 
Skopetea, 1988, pp. 182-83. 

Matthaiou, 1999; Fatsea, this volume. 

Kokkou, 1977, passim; Liakos, 1994. 

Kokkou, 1977, pp. 201-58. 

Smith, 1991; Marchand, 1996. 

Mackridge, 2009. 

Archaeological investigations outside Athens were limited before the 1870s. 
The first law establishing archaeologists in provincial towns was passed in 1871: 
Kokkou, 1977, p. 122. 

Kokkou, 1977, pp. 304-12. 

Bastéa, 2000, p. 54; Society for the Study of Modern Greek Culture, 1985. 
Alexandri, 2000; 2002; forthcoming. 

Mihailaris, 1994. 

Marchand, 1996, pp. 75ff., 188ff. 
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Marchand, 1996, p. 111. 

As we will see below, another manifestation of the same phenomenon is the role 
of archaeological exhibits in the newly introduced and hugely successful 
international fairs. 

The foundation of the French School was the result of Kolettis’ personal influence 
and was largely an attempt to limit German and British political and cultural 
influence: Kalpaxis, 1996, pp. 49-50. 

1874: Deutsches Archiologisches Institut; 1882: American School of Classical 
Studies; 1886: British School at Athens; 1898: Austrian Institute, while a few 
more were founded in the first decades of the 20th century. 

Kalpaxis, 1996, pp. 48ff.; Marchand, 1997. 

Alexandri, 1997. 

Kalpaxis, 1996, p. 52. 

See Kokkou, 1997, p. 49; Voudouri, 2003, pp. 13-14. 

As it was pointed out above, even the 1834 law was considered too austere by 
foreign archaeologists. 

E.g. the secret exportation treaty between the Sublime Porte and the German 
Archaeological Institute; Marchand, 1996, pp. 195, 199. See Kalpaxis, 1990, 
pp. 80-81. 

Kokkou, 1997, p. 19; Petrakos, 1995b, p. 197, n. 2. 

Marchand, 1996, pp. 77—91. 

Contra Marchand, 2009, p. 33. 

E.g. Lewis Henry Morgan in America, Fustel de Coulanges in France, Frazer in 
Britain: Marchand, 1996, p. 140. 

Ackerman, 1991. 

Marchand, 1996, p. 305. 

Tziovas, 1989. 

Plantzos, 2008, pp. 17-19. 

Cf. the term ‘national modernism’: Tziovas, 1997. 

Koufou, 2008. 

Hamilakis, 2007; see also the papers in Damaskos & Plantzos, 2008. 

See Hamilakis, 2007, esp. pp. 169f£., 205ff. 

Herzfeld, 2008. 

As Plantzos, 2008, put it: ‘Archaeology was both the instigator and the victim 
of these developments.’ 

Christos Karouzos (1900-67), classical archaeologist and art historian, Ephor at 
the Archaeological Service, director of the National Museum, member of the 
Athens Academy. 

Karouzos’ contribution has been studied in detail: Petrakos 1995a; 1995b; 
Mouliou, 2008. 

Spyridon Marinatos (1901—74), prehistoric archaeologist, Ephor and General 
Director of Antiquities, Professor of Archaeology at the University of Athens, 
member of the Athens Academy. See Mantzourani & Marinatos 2014. 

Sakka, 2002. 

Karamanolakis, 2006; 2008. 

Gazi, 2008. 

E.g. in the early decades of the 20th century under P. Kavvadias, or in the brief 
interval of the Papandreou government when protection was extended to 
modern and Ottoman monuments. 

For instance, women were not allowed to become members of the Archaeological 
Service in the 1930s (Petrakos, 1995b, p. 202, n. 57). To give another example, 
only the Director of the regional Archaeological Departments had the right to 
carry out rescue excavations and to publish the results (Sakka, 2002, pp. 28, 54). 
Sakka, 2002; Hamilakis, 2007, pp. 48—51. 
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90 Kalpaxis, 1990; 1993; Sakka, 2008. 

91 Mouliou, 2008; Voudouri, 2008, esp. pp. 128ff. 

92 Dimitris Theocharis (1919—77), Ephor at the Archaeological Service and 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology at the University of Thessaloniki; see 
Kotsakis, 2008. 

93 Georgios Hourmouziadis (1932-2013), Ephor at the Archaeological Service and 
Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology at the University of Thessaloniki. On the 
Volos Museum see Mouliou, 2008, pp. 91—92. 

94 For an extensive discussion on the connections between archaeology and 
nationalism, see Hamilakis, 2007. 

95 Myres, 1933. 

96 McDonald,1967; Fitton, 1996. 

97 For a critical discussion about Greek archaeology in the period before the crisis, 
see Association of Greek Archaeologists (2002). 
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1 The provenance of Greek 
painted vases 


Disciplinary debates and modern 
identities in the early 19th century 


Giovanna Ceserani 


Where have you vanished, infancy of the ancient world, sweet beloved 
fantasy of images, works and words? Where are you, beloved Greece, full of 
beautiful god-like and youthful forms, full of truth in illusion, and illusion 
in sweet truth? Your time has passed and the dream of our memories, 
histories, researches and wishes will not revive you. The foot of the traveller 
will not awake you, as he treads upon you and collects your sherds.' 


J.G. Herder, 1778 


Herder’s lines immediately recall the origins of modern Hellenism, the 
dream of ancient Greece that has proved to be so crucial to European culture 
over the last two and a half centuries. His words aptly capture the longing 
innate in the modern pursuit of Classical Greece, the tension between an 
unattainable ideal and the desire for ownership of ancient Greek material 
culture which has long driven Classics’ peculiar combination of literary and 
archaeological pursuits. What might not have been so clear in 1778, 
however, is just how powerful Hellenism would prove to be. One could 
hardly have imagined then the extent to which the passion for the recovery 
of ancient Greece would shape European elite culture, as Classical education 
became an institutionalized requirement for access to most upper-class 
professions, and even the boundaries of Europe were changed through the 
creation of the Modern Greek nation. Furthermore, Herder might have been 
surprised to see shards of Greek vases reach exorbitant prices at art auctions, 
and painted vases, whether well preserved, reconstructed or merely in 
fragments, dominating the galleries of most national museums. 

Greek painted vases have indeed become some of the most admired and 
precious monuments of the ancient Greeks. Not surprisingly, a look at the 
process of the monumentalization of ancient painted vases offers illuminating 
insights into the history of Classical archaeology and its role in shaping the 
modern reception of ancient Greek culture. Ancient painted vases poignantly 
embody Modern Greek archaeology’s practices and ambiguities. Now a 
persistent fixture in Classical museums, it was only as late as the 18th century 
that these vases were appreciated as art objects. Central as they are to the 
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world of art collecting, they have also come to occupy the core of the most 
rigorous academic archaeological research. Michael Vickers and David Gill’s 
questioning of the high value placed on ancient painted vases sent shock 
waves through the world of Classical studies and faced harsh reactions.’ Their 
argument that in ancient Greece painted vases were, in fact, rather cheap 
products of very little value in comparison to truly highly prized metal vessels 
casts an unusual light on the modern passion for these objects that has 
determined art market prices and paths taken in academic careers. 

The following pages focus on a specific moment in this long and fascinating 
story, namely the controversy that broke in 1829 over the provenance of 
ancient painted vases, which concluded by definitively establishing the vases 
as the products and monuments of Greece. The bone of contention originated 
in the peculiar mobility of Greek vases which circulated in the ancient 
world much as in the modern one. The great majority of the most highly 
valued ancient vases of Corinthian and Athenian origin that populate modern 
museums were in fact retrieved in excavations carried out in central and 
southern Italy. That these vases were produced in mainland Greece is now 
common knowledge, but such an awareness took some time to be formulated, 
discussed and widely accepted. In the process of establishing the Greek 
provenance of these vases contenders fought acrimoniously, employing a 
variety of tactics, some very different, but others similar to modern ones. These 
exchanges reveal the practices of scholarly debate as embedded in a wider set 
of concerns: personal and academic, but also economic and nationalist interests. 
In this discussion on ‘provenance’ scholarship was tied up with contemporary 
questions regarding ‘peoples’, questions that developed in the context of the 
rise of the modern nation state. Scholars of the time competed along nationalist 
divides at the historical moment when the idea was gaining ground that each 
people possessed a ‘cultural spirit’, that is, a national character that also marked 
its material culture.* Much light can be shed on the early monumentalization 
of Greek material culture, in and outside of Modern Greece, by reconstructing 
the debate on where the painted vases originated, and paying attention to both 
winning and losing arguments. 

The early 19th-century debate on the provenance of the vases has not been 
fully explored in the general course of vase studies, aptly encapsulated in James 
Whitley's expression ‘from pots to vases ^ The focus has been rather upon the 
origins of modern interest in Greek painted pots that in the 18th century swiftly 
turned the vases into art objects much sought after for major museum collec- 
tions. Researchers have rightly highlighted how this early period appreciated 
vases mostly for their iconography, but it has also recently been noted that 
concern on the part of collectors to define the quality of the vases also inspired 
analysis of different styles of painting.^ Much important work has also explored 
the development in the second half of the 19th century of attribution studies 
employing Morellian methodologies imported from art history to identify the 
hands of the ancient great masters who painted the vases." 
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The early 19th-century controversy over vase provenance developed in 
the period between these two more famous and better-known moments 
in the history of vase studies.* The controversy, however, was crucial in 
placing vase studies at the heart of Greek archaeology. To appreciate the 
terms of the debate more fully, it is helpful to start by contextualizing it yet 
further within the previous tradition of vase studies and in the contemporary 
shaping of archaeology as an academic discipline. 

Beginning in the first half of the 18th century and with increasing intensity 
after 1750, a ‘revolution in taste’ — to use Francis Haskell’s words — brought 
ancient painted vases to the fore, thereby combining interests in antiquity, 
collecting and artistic imitation and producing a phenomenon that had 
consequences economic as much as scholarly. This intersection is well exem- 
plified by the various activities of one of the main characters in the story, 
Sir William Hamilton, British Ambassador to the Neapolitan court.’ In 
Naples, besides devoting himself to studies on volcanoes and folklore, 
Hamilton assembled an impressive collection of Greek vases, mainly supplied 
from the tombs of the Campanian city of Nola. Hamilton was certainly 
inspired by the collections previously put together by Neapolitan antiquari- 
ans," but he skilfully advertised his own one in novel ways, thus dramatically 
changing the fortune of ancient vases. Hamilton’s lavishly illustrated cata- 
logue, enhanced by suggestive texts by D’Hancarville, made his vases famous 
throughout Europe. In 1772 he managed to sell his collection, extremely 
profitably, to the Trustees of the recently founded British Museum. Grand 
Tourists now ventured to Naples and further south expecting to come back 
with at least an ancient shard. In the wake of Hamilton’s success, in 1769 
Josiah Wedgwood opened a factory in England, named ‘Etruria’, to produce 
modern pottery for contemporary use modelled on the ancient samples 
whose decoration Wedgwood's products copied." 

The name of Wedgwood’s factory introduces us to the first major contro- 
versy in vase studies, since in the 18th century, when painted vases first came 
to Europe’s attention, they were often considered to be Etruscan. This is 
not surprising in the context of 18th-century etruscomania, which is the term 
usually employed to denote the fascination with Etruscan antiquity that 
developed in the wake of Thomas Dempster’s Etruria Regalia published in 
1754.” But while Florentine antiquarians adamantly defended the Etruscan 
origin of the vases and explained away the Greek writing on many of them 
as modern forgery, Neapolitan intellectuals argued early on that the vases 
found in southern Italy were produced there.? The controversy was carried 
out in both private correspondence and public lectures and publications 
by Florentine and Neapolitan antiquarian circles. For example, in 1754 the 
Neapolitan antiquarian Alessio Simmaco Mazzocchi declared the vases to be 
Greek on the grounds of their Greek mythological themes and writing." 
Winckelmann then adopted the arguments of Mazzocchi, favouring the view 
in his art history of 1764 that the vases were Greek in origin. ^ Winckelmann’s 
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intervention settled the matter among European connoisseurs, but despite 
this the name ‘Etruscan’ continued in general use. 

The controversy over the provenance of the vases that began in 1829 
inhabited a very different scholarly and political world. The question, again, 
concerned what to make of the vases. Were they Etruscan or Greek? The 
alternative was soon complicated by a new dilemma. If the vases were Greek, 
were they made by southern Italian Greeks or mainland Greeks? The debate 
developed at a new, international level, involving reports from Italian 
scholars, travellers to Greece and university professors of the new discipline 
of Altertumswissenschaft. To argue for the mainland Greek origins of vases 
found in central and southern Italy both hurt Italian scholarly pride and 
interest and went against preconceptions held by some German professors. 

In the early 19th century the term ‘archaeology’ had just entered use to 
describe what was perceived as a new discipline.'^ The change in terminology, 
however, should not be taken to reflect a clear-cut separation between 
18th-century amateur antiquarianism and 19th-century scientific archaeology. 
A comparison between Mazzocchi, the Neapolitan antiquarian who thought 
the vases Greek in 1754, and August Bóckh, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Ancient Literature in Berlin, who, as we shall see, thought the vases Etruscan 
more than seventy years later, shows how much modern archaeology would 
owe to previous antiquarian practices." Yet the early 19th century certainly 
saw a concerted effort to bring about the recognition of archaeology as a 
novel, scientific academic discipline. The greatest advertiser and promoter 
of the new science of archaeology was the first archaeological periodical, 
the Bullettino di Corrispondenza Archeologica. This was the publication of the 
Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica, founded in Rome in 1829 on the initi- 
ative of the German Eduard Gerhard, who co-opted the international group 
of lovers of antiquity resident in Rome." The main purpose of the Bullettino 
was to collect and disseminate the growing body of information on 
archaeological discoveries in Classical lands. The network of its corresponding 
members, which spread over different European countries, allowed the 
Bullettino to publish reports of remains and excavations, along with longer 
essays and book reviews. 

Gerhard actively proposed that archaeology become a science, tirelessly 
repeating his arguments in the editorials of the Bullettino. The model was to 
be that of Classical philology, at the time the success story of German 
academia, which within a few decades had succeeded in transforming textual 
criticism into the cornerstone of the powerful new Altertumswissenchaft. 
Gerhard wanted archaeology to become a ‘philology of monuments’. He 
emphasized the importance of acquiring knowledge of as many monuments 
as possible and stressed the role of the Bullettino in what he presented as a 
scientific revolution. Gerhard was indeed successful in making archaeology 
academically respectable, becoming one of the first professors of the new 
discipline. Yet the philological model that he adopted went even further 
in shaping the characteristics of Classical archaeology, such as its interest in 
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iconography, rather than in excavation techniques, and its dependence on 
written sources. 

Painted vases fit well with the objectives of such a conception of 
archaeology. The frontispiece of the second issue of the Annali dell'Instituto 
di Correspondenza Archeologica combines these elements (see Figure 1.1). Its 
iconography recalls the well-known iconographical treatment of the myth 
of the birth of Erichthonios, albeit with some striking differences. What 
Hephaestus lifts out of the earth is actually a vase, while Athena stands by, 
taking notes on the object. The mix of past and present is also stylistic. While 
Hephaestus resembles a figure from a vase, Athena is a rather modern- 
looking, female personification of archaeology. The first issue of the Bullettino 
was well timed to benefit from the archaeological scoop of the moment. In 
the span of a few months, more than 3,000 painted vases had been extracted 
from the excavated tombs at Vulci. These excavations were sponsored by 
the owner of the land, Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino, who had invited 
Gerhard to the site to examine the finds as they were retrieved from the soil 
and who placed him in charge of the study of the vases." Such a large sample 
of material allowed Gerhard to expand the limits of research into iconography 
significantly and to do so in accord with his own investigative model. In the 
first report, in the inaugural issue of the Bullettino, Gerhard enthusiastically 
announced the discovery of these ‘monumenti splendidi'. However, this 
discovery also initiated the first controversy in the new science, putting to 
the test the love of Greece and the philological models embraced by the 
recently formed archaeological international community. 

In the same issue of the Bullettino there followed a report by Theodor 
Panofka, another founding member of the Instituto, on excavations in the 
Kingdom of Naples at Nola, the site from which much of the Hamilton 
collections had come.” Panofka's immediate concern was competition with 
the new excavations at Vulci in Etruria. He strategically opens his piece by 
commenting that the success of the Etruscan excavations put at risk the 
ones at Nola, endangering Nola’s previous monopoly on the vase trade. He 
adds that there was a widespread fear that after a long series of rich seasons, 
the land of Nola might not provide any more good vases. However, he 
explains that, happily, the 1829 excavations had proved these negative 
expectations wrong, since striking finds of unprecedented beauty had 
emerged. Panofka describes in detail two cups, whose interior is beautifully 
white, shining like the best china and decorated with black designs, while 
their exterior is decorated with red figures on a black background. He also 
mentions a vase shaped like a person held in the mouth of a crocodile. 
Finally, Panofka notes the discovery of a deep, stone-built tomb that had 
seemed to offer the possibility of important finds, but which was found 
empty. He concludes: ‘Unfortunately, the Etruscans, or the Romans, must 
have already retrieved the vases that had been placed in it, perhaps even with 
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the aim of adorning those same tombs recently discovered in Vulci’. 
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Figure 1.1 The frontispiece ofthe second issue ofthe Annali dell’ Instituto di Corrispondenza 
Archeologica. Designed by Duc de Luynes, French industrialist, antiquarian 
and founding member of the Institute. 
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The closing note of the piece, the image of ancient agents, whether Roman 
or Etruscan, retrieving vases from the tombs in Nola in order to transfer them 
to Vulci's necropolis prefigured the ensuing controversy. Soon afterwards the 
successful excavations at Vulci rekindled the debate of the previous century 
on the identity of the vases, although the stakes were now even higher. To 
understand why the Vulci discoveries reopened this debate it is useful to turn 
back to Winckelmann's solution, when he declared the painted vases to be 
products of Campanian Greeks, rather than of the Etruscans. Winckelmann's 
argument rests on both the inscriptions in Greek letters found on the vases 
and on their iconography, which he identified as Greek. However, he also 
used provenance to reinforce his thesis: 


[T]he whole shore of the country [of South Italy] was then inhabited 
by them [i.e. Greeks]; consequently they also practiced their arts here at 
an early date, and at the same time, probably, taught their neighbors, 
the Campanians, who dwelt in the heart of the land. We understand, 
therefore, by what nation was executed and painted a portion of the 
terra cotta vases that have been frequently disinterred in Campania, 
and especially in Nola from the tombs there. But if we are willing to 
relinquish to the Campanians the honor of many of these productions, 
it cannot be derogatory to them to regard them as scholars of the Greek 
artists.? 


Winckelmann also added an argument from silence, allowing that: ‘An 
account of vases of this kind, actually exhumed in Tuscany, would have 
been no weak ground on which to uphold the common opinion in favour 
of the Etruscans’.** This proof is precisely what, seventy years later, the 
excavations at Vulci made available, bringing to light painted vases in un- 
precedented numbers in Etruria. Panofka’s supposition that the vases had been 
transferred in ancient times from one graveyard to another, however bizarre 
it might seem to us, was a logical attempt to accommodate the new evidence 
within the 18th-century idea of provenance, which assumed that the vases 
had been produced by the people in whose tombs they had been found. The 
debate, however, became more complicated after reports of vases excavated 
in Greece reached the Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeologica in Rome, and 
mainland Greece thus became another possible place of origin of the vases. 

As soon as Lucien Bonaparte learned that the Prussian artist Emile Wolff 
had returned from Greece bringing various painted vases from Aegina, he 
immediately wrote a letter to the Bullettino. In the letter, entitled ‘Sur 
quelques vases prétendus grecs’, he requested that Wolff, who also was a 
corresponding fellow of the Instituto, provide precise information about 
his discoveries, since the prince himself doubted that such vases could really 
be found in Greece. Bonaparte spelled out the questions that Wolff was to 
answer. First, he wished to know where in Greece the vases that Wolff 
brought back had been found and who the owner of the land was. Second, 
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he wanted to know who had undertaken the excavations, when they began 
and whether they were still going on. Finally, he wanted to be informed 
about the quantity, size and quality of the vases found and who the owner 
of these vases was.” To justify his scepticism, Bonaparte pointed out that 
Greek writers, who never missed a chance to boast of other things Greek, 
never mentioned the excellence of Greek vase painting. Finally, Bonaparte 
suggested that the finds in Greece were fabricated, the result of human 
cunning and interference: 


I believe I should inform you [Gerhard] that the people who bought vases 
excavated on my land embarked in Ancona for Greece immediately after 
their purchase. Did these gentlemen bring with them to Greece some of 
our Etruscan vases? Was perhaps the good faith of Mr. Wolff imposed 
upon by some speculator who calculated the profit that he could make 
by placing the Greek mark on Etruscan vases discovered in our lands? 
This is a question that I put to your [Gerhard’s] wisdom. I appeal foremost 
to the good faith of Mr. Wolff, who is distinguished, as I have been told, 
by probity among his many other qualities. Mr. Wolff will enlighten us, 
but it is especially you who should dispel the doubts on the excavations 
of painted vases in Aegina. Of these vases there has been talk for some 
time, but no certainty is yet established by public and demonstrated 
details, as would be appropriate concerning a question of such great 
interest to the truth of history.” 


Gerhard, as editor of the Bullettino, commissioned a detailed report from 
Wolff concerning the discoveries from Aegina, in order to place the vases in 
context and to assure readers that their provenance had not been fabricated. 
Wolff was well aware of the high stakes in this controversy. He wrote: 


The fictile vases deserve to be given more consideration, not only because 
of the variety of their shapes and depictions, but even more so because of 
the present situation in which the attention of scholars of ancient matters 
is entirely centred on the new discoveries in this branch of antiquity." 


In contrast to the usual practice of merely describing finds, as was the case 
in Panofka’s report, for example, Wolff gave as full an account of the Aegina 
excavations as was to appear in the Bullettino for a long time. Gerhard 
introduced Wolffs observation with the most complimentary and diplomatic 
words directed to Bonaparte: 


I have with no delay proceeded to satisfy your [Bonaparte's] request. 
The report by Mr. Wolff in reply to your questions will attest, I hope, 
to the respectful intention with which I always serve your orders. I also 
believe that it will clarify most of the antiquarian obscurities on the issue 
that have not escaped Your Excellency’s discernment in investigating 
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Etruscan antiquities. It is certainly surprising that after the excavation of 
so many thousands of painted vases from tombs of Magna Graecia, little 
or nothing has been heard about similar monuments being found in 
Greece, in the literal sense of mainland Greece.” 


While very careful not to offend the owner of the vases that he planned 
to study, Gerhard’s comments in fact tended to support Wolffs claim that 
the painted vases he brought back had indeed been excavated in mainland 
Greece. Gerhard identified ancient passages mentioning Greek pottery, 
quoting Aristophanes (Eccl. 988) regarding vases in tombs, Pindar (Nem. X, 
36), regarding vases as athletic prizes, and Pliny (NH VII 55), regarding the 
art of vases as invented by Athena herself. He corroborated the testimony 
of Wolff yet further by reference to earlier travellers to Greece, such as von 
Stackelberg and Edward Dodwell, whose reports had also mentioned painted 
vases. 

Bonaparte’s polemics now seem very antiquated, the talk and hypotheses 
of dealers rather than of archaeologists. It is obvious, moreover, that he had a 
considerable personal economic investment in the question, a conflict of 
interest that undercut his accusations that others had fabricated apparent 
discoveries. Yet it would be too easy to resolve the question simply by blaming 
Bonaparte’s limited and biased knowledge. In fact, Bonaparte’s letter appeared 
in the pages of the Bullettino alongside the writings of professional academics. 
The same problem of explaining the presence of Greek vases in Italy was now 
troubling the new professors of classical studies. 

Gerhard himself considered the vases from Vulci to be undoubtedly Greek 
in style. He also considered them to be of better quality than those found in 
Magna Graecia, although he could not bring himself to believe they had 
been brought to Etruria from mainland Greece. First, in 1829, he put forward 
the hypothesis that Vulci was a Greek colony. Two years later he modified 
his explanation for a Greek presence in Etruria by positing an 'isopolity' 
between Greeks and Etruscans in Vulci.” Gerhard formulated the second 
hypothesis in response to criticism by the illustrious scholar, August Bockh, 
who had been his professor in Berlin. Bóckh had dismissed Gerhard’s 1829 
theory that Vulci was a Greek colony while lecturing on a Panathenaic 
amphora from Vulci that had been donated to the Berlin Museum. The 1831 
Bullettino, along with Gerhard's revised theory, also published in full Bockh’s 
lecture, in which he argued that the vases could not have come from Athens, 
on the grounds that there were no records of any Etruscan winners in the 
Panathenaic games. He also dismissed the idea that Etruscans could have 
produced such vases in order to celebrate Etruscan versions of the Athenian 
games, because, had this been the case, such amphorae would have borne 
different inscriptions. Bóckh concluded: 


One can also add that, as much as it is possible to judge from the 
example in our museum, these vases are so clean that clearly no oil was 
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ever put into them. From all these arguments one concludes that these 
vases were made by Nolan and Etruscan potters, not to be prizes at 
games, but for reasons of mere decoration.*! 


In the same year 1831, another of Bóckh's students, Karl Otfried Müller, 
had ventured to argue that the vases came from Greece. Miiller argued that 
any local production of such vases presupposed the presence of Athenian 
metics in Etruria, but he thought it highly unlikely that a large number of 
Athenian potters and painters would have settled in a region never renowned 
for its commerce or industry. Müller concluded: ‘Importation of vases as 
trade-objects is much more probable and it is supported by the fact that all 
Etruscan sites rich in painted vases are located near the sea.’ He claimed that 
ancient commerce could well explain the presence of thousands of excavated 
vases in Vulci and that this hypothesis had much credibility. He argued that 
the fact that Keramos’ invention was attributed to Athena was proof of the 
high status of pottery in Athens. This, in his view, was precisely the reason 
why a painted amphora filled with the purest oil should be offered as the prize 
at the Panathenaic games. The 1831 Bullettino published Müller's piece next 
to Bóckh's, but a few months later, having learned of his old professor's 
pronouncement, Müller withdrew his theory of ancient Mediterranean 
commerce, now maintaining that the vases originated in some Greek colony 
in South Italy. Here there were no direct monetary interests at stake, as there 
had been in the case of Bonaparte. However, it is clear that the new politics 
of academia could shape scholarly debate just as powerfully. Gerhard, 
practising editorial diplomacy among the various reports in the Bullettino, had 
to employ just as much tact when mediating between the dealer Bonaparte 
and the artist Wolff as when dealing with Müller and Bóckh. 

Introducing an article on a painted bowl from Aegina, Gerhard took great 
care again publicly to appreciate Bonaparte's doubts regarding Greek vases. 
He commented on what good offices to archaeology the publication of 
Lucien Bonaparte's letter had performed. Bonaparte, in his words, was the 
‘famous and ingenious discoverer of similar types of antiquities on Etruscan 
soil'.? Gerhard highlighted how, in response to Bonaparte’s very letter, the 
Instituto had received numerous new notices, but he also diplomatically 
concluded that more information regarding vases from Greece was needed 
before one could definitely establish any difference between ‘Greek’ and 
‘Italic’ vases.?* 

It indeed took some time to adjust to the idea that many ofthe vases found 
in Italy were of Greek provenance and this became undisputed common 
knowledge only well after the mid-19th century. The case of the French 
archaeologist Raoul-Rochette is a telling example of this change. In 1833, 
writing just after the discoveries at Vulci, Raoul-Rochette claimed that 
ancient figure-painted vases were produced in Magna Graecia and Etruria. 
However, by 1845, as he noted in his Lettre à M. Schorn, supplément au 
catalogue des artistes de l'antiquité grecque et romaine, he had formed the opinion 
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that figure-painted vases found in Italy — namely the black-figure, the white- 
ground and the red-figure pottery of the ‘beautiful style’ — mostly came from 
Attica. Raoul-Rochette thought the vases had been spread by way of 
commerce throughout the ancient world, citing the Nolan amphoras as an 
example.” 

What made the idea of imported vases so difficult to accept? Or, for that 
matter, what rendered the notion acceptable at some later point? Or why 
was it easier for some scholars to accept it before others? Salvatore Settis 
wrote of Müller that ‘in comparison with Gerhard, who still in the 1850s 
was talking of Attic artisans wandering through Etruria, Miiller’s position 
seems today braver and more correct, or perhaps just luckier.’ It is indeed 
not easy to account for Miiller’s insight. Yet the development of the pro- 
venance controversy fits in well with the picture of the increase in knowledge 
of, and research in, mainland Greece that was taking place during this period. 
In the 1829 inaugural editorial, Gerhard presented the Bullettino as a journal 
dedicated to the monuments of Classical lands, but he immediately stated a 
contradiction. He expressed regret that Greece itself, ‘the mother of beautiful 
arts, despite our efforts, for the time being will furnish only a few notices on 
antiquities.” This same desire for greater knowledge of Greek archaeology 
was apparent in Gerhard’s appeal for more information on vases from Greece 
in order to solve the debate on their provenance. 

When Gerhard was writing these lines, the Greek War of Independence 
was still under way. Soon afterwards Athens was liberated, to become in 
1833 the capital of the new Greece. The lack of reports from Greece 
lamented by Gerhard in 1829 was thus remedied. The 1833 issue of the 
Bullettino already records the new situation. A report entitled ‘Scavi di Atene’ 
noted that the new government of Greece was showing interest in material 
remains and had elected curators of antiquities, who were in the process of 
clearing the Acropolis, while the surviving scattered pieces of the Parthenon 
frieze were being collected in the hope of reconstructing the front of the 
monument. The project of rebuilding the Parthenon clearly signalled that 
Greece was now part of Europe and that it would become more accessible 
to Europeans. The contrast between Bóckh and Müller can be seen against 
the background of these developments. Bóckh never felt the need to visit 
Greece, which he claimed to know well enough from books. Müller, on the 
other hand, was one of the first professors to travel to Greece, where he died 
young from sunstroke and was buried. In Müller's more open concept of 
ancient communication and commerce there is a sense ofthe new accessibility 
of Modern Greece and its archaeology.” 

Yet accounting for the acceptance that the vases were produced in Greece 
and imported to Italy also requires the wider picture of nationalist senti- 
ments and ideologies. These issues played a role in the development of the 
provenance controversy and they appear also in the new closures introduced 
by its resolution. For the debate on their provenance had also become 
the story of establishing a difference between ‘Greek’ and ‘Italic’ vases. This 
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modern project of tracing a national character in ancient material culture 
produced some awkward consequences for the archaeology of Greece. One 
such result was that, once Greek provenance had been ascertained, interest 
disappeared in the Italian contexts of ancient Greek vases and in Italic vases 
themselves that came to be considered of much less beauty and value. 
Neapolitan scholars reacted by continuing to deny that Greek vases had been 
imported to Italy, as the following passage from the review by Giulio 
Minervini of Raoul-Rochette’s 1845 work makes clear: 


There is no doubt that in Nola and Naples there is the mark of Atticism. 
However the similarities do not mean that the inhabitants of Nola were 
unable to produce similar vases. The Greek colonists who came to 
inhabit Italy brought with them Greek civilisation and a taste for the 
arts, which certainly these enchanting regions would not diminish. 
There was no need for one to bring [vases] from the outside, a genre of 
monuments to which antiquity did not even attribute major importance." 


However, such claims merely relegated Neapolitan scholars to the peripheral 
position of antiquarians overtaken by scientific advances in archaeology. 

In Greece itself, the new scholarly and curatorial efforts followed a different 
route, with its own tensions and contradictions. In the first place, not many 
vases were excavated in Greece and certainly never in the same quantities as 
in Italy. Furthermore, Greek archaeologists were then more interested in 
epigraphic studies. Adolf Michaelis in fact accused the Archaeological 
Society, founded in 1837, of being ‘almost exclusively interested in epigraphy, 
and it took more than thirty years for it to undertake any archaeological 
venture’.*! Only foreigners, according to him, were interested in conducting 
archaeological research in Greece. Sofia Voutsaki has explained and skilfully 
placed Greek interest in epigraphy within the context of contemporary 
concern for continuity of Greek language and culture through the ages.” 
Clearly not everyone shared interest in the same monuments. 

In the wider European scholarly scene the controversy over provenance 
paved the way for attribution studies, which were to develop a very sophi- 
sticated means of looking at Greek vase production, albeit a very abstract 
one, concerned with reconstructing ancient artistic schools and clearly 
divorced from any archaeological research on the ground. This scholarship 
traced most vases back to Athens, but to an idealized one of vase painting 
masters and their pupils. Such a picture ended up immobilizing some of the 
most mobile monuments of the ancient Greek world. Tracing the early 
19th-century debate on whether or not the vases were from Greece, sheds 
important new light on the longer history of monumentalization of these 
ancient painted pots. It exposes the continuities between the new academic 
archaeology of the 19th century and its predecessors: research practices and 
devices for argumentation were to an extent the same, and collectors’ 
concern with ownership only slowly gave way to a model of disinterested 
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academic research that still preserved a similar interest in artistic quality. 
Much of the new academic and professional archaeology, moreover, retained 
some of the contradictory tensions of the 18th-century ideal of Hellenism, 
vacillating between a European appropriation of its inheritance, and specific, 
competing national identities. The attribution and preservation of ‘Greekness’ 
revealed in this controversy over vase painting was an ultimately elusive 
goal, just as its modern counterparts in the west have turned out to be rather 
frail concepts. Today vases are being turned back into pots, and monuments 
into documents. There is a new interest in contexts of discovery and in 
iconography for the sake of its social context, not just as text illustration. 
Attention paid to how these vases became monuments in the first place and 
investigation of the materiality of such a process contribute to an understanding 
of how the classical past has been used at specific times and in relation to 
specific modern identities. 


Notes 


1 Note that all translations, unless otherwise stated, are my own. Note also that, 
since the conference at the origins of the present volume, this paper has been 
translated into Spanish (see Ceserani, 2010), and has constituted the basis for 
parts of chapters 1 and 3 in Ceserani, 2012. Here, it appears with updated 
bibliography. 

2 See Porter, 2003, for a compelling articulation of this point. Since Suzanne 
Marchand’s masterful study of archaeology and Hellenism in Germany (1996), 
the field has grown considerably and its scope extended to various national 
contexts — note, recently, Meyer, 2013, and Ceserani, 2012 (that provides a 
wider context to the story subject of this paper, especially pp. 40—68 and 138-79) 
which both examine cases at the margins of Europe. 

3 See Vickers, 1987; Vickers & Gill, 1994, pp. 1-76. See also Whitley, 2001, 
pp. 39-41. 

4 Classic studies of nationalism are Anderson, 1991; Hobsbawm, 1990. For 
nationalism and archaeology see MacConnell, 1989; Kohl and Fawcett, 1995; 
Diaz-Andreu & Champion, 1996; Kane, 2003; Diaz-Andreu, 2007. 

5 Whitley, 2001, p. 23. For the history of vase studies see especially Cook, 1992, 
pp. 287—327; Norskov, 2002; Bourgeois & Denoyelle, 2014; Masci, 2014. 

6 See Masci, 2003, pp. 61-63. 

7 See Rouet, 2001. On Morelli's method see Fernie, 1995, pp. 103-15. 

8 An exception is Settis, 1984, which deals with Müller's role in the controversy. 

9 On Hamilton see Ramage, 1990; Jenkins and Sloan, 1996; and Coltman, 2006, 
pp. 65—96, for his influence on British neoclassicism. 

10 See Lyons, 1992; 1997; 2007; Masci, 1999; 2007; 2008. 

11 See Vickers, 1987; Ramage, 1989. 

12 Momigliano, 1950; Cristofani, 1978; 1983. 

13 On this controversy, see Rouet, 2001, pp. 7—10; Masci, 2003, pp. 53-63; 2007; 
2008, pp. 31-40. 

14 Mazzocchi, 1754—55, pp. 137—39. On Mazzocchi, see Ceserani, 2007. 

15 Winckelmann, 2006, p. 230. 

16 Marchand, 1996, pp. 40—65. 

17 For this thesis, see Momigliano, 1950 (on which, extensively, Miller, 2007); 
Schnapp, 1993; 2013; Marchand, 2007. 
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18 See Schnapp, 1993, pp. 304-10; Marchand, 1996, pp. 50-65; Schnapp, 2004; 
Dyson, 2006, pp. 30-31; Ceserani, 2012, pp. 138-58. See also the recent translation 
of Gerhard’s ‘Archaeological Theses’ in Gerhard, 2004. 

19 On Bonaparte’s colourful life, see Cavoli, 2007, and on his excavation and 
collecting practices, see Bonamici, 1980; Natoli, 1995. 

20 Gerhard, 1829a, p. 1. 

21 On Panofka, see Gran-Aymeric, 2001, pp. 506-07. 

22 Panofka, 1829, p. 20. 

23 Winckelmann, 1969, I-II, p. 155. 

24 Winckelmann, 1969, I-II, p. 157. 

25 Bonaparte, 1829, p. 113. 

26 Bonaparte, 1829, p. 115. 

27 Wolff, 1829, p. 124. 

28 Wolff, 1829, p. 122. 

29 See Gerhard, 1829a; 1831. 

30 For this German academic context, see Marchand, 1996, pp. 40—99. 

31 Bóckh, 1832, p. 93. 

32 Müller, 1832, p. 100. 

33 Gerhard, 1830, p. 196. 

34 Gerhard, 1830, p. 196. 

35 See Raoul-R ochette, 1833; 1845. 

36 Settis, 1984, p. 1079. 

37 Gerhard, 1829b, p. 8. 

38 Reumont, 1833. 

39 See Settis, 1984. 

40 Minervini, 1845, p. 111. On Minervini and his scholarly context, see Ceserani, 
2012, pp. 179-87. 

41 Michaelis, 1908, p. 53. 

42 Voutsaki, 2003. 
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2 ‘Travellers and ruins in the 
Spartan landscape 


A ghost story 


Paraskevas Matalas 


The myth of Sparta 


The painting At Leonidas’ Tomb by Jan Styka (Figure 2.1) represents a mystic 
intercourse in a ‘realistic’ manner: three men (the painter himself and his two 
sons) are experiencing the appearance of two ghosts inside the ruins of the 
so-called ‘Leonidas’ Tomb’.' The first ghost is Leonidas himself, the second, 
as we can assume from his appearance, is a kosynier, a Polish warrior from 
the time of the Kosciuszko Uprising, symbolizing the spirit of the Polish 
nation. The monument is represented accurately, the way it was at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, while the background is filled with the mountain 
landscape of Taygetus. 
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Figure 2.1 Jan Styka, At Leonidas’ Tomb, 1912—13. Postcard. 
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This is not the first such appearance. I shall attempt to present here a short 
story of Spartan ghosts wandering over Sparta, as archaeologists, writers, 
artists, experience them in modern times. Ancient Sparta was a famous 
imaginary landscape, due to its reputation in ancient literature; contact with 
the real landscape and the ruins ‘revealed’ to the traveller the meaning of 
‘history’. In the space between ‘reality’? and imagination, amid the ruins 
and the tombs, live the Spartan ghosts: Leonidas, Helen, nude ephebes and 
virgins. Why do they emerge? What do they represent? My research focuses 
on the interaction between fiction, poetry, travellers? writings, visual 
representations, and archaeological investigations. Therefore, this is not a 
‘history of the archaeology’ of Sparta; I would like to argue, however, that 
the two stories — ghosts and archaeology — are in many ways interlinked. 

We can even find their common starting point: Cyriac of Ancona, often 
considered as ‘the first archaeologist’,* visited the ruins of Sparta in the mid- 
15th century. Cyriac, who was inclined to paganism and mysticism, stated 
that he was charged by the gods to wake the dead,’ and to resuscitate the 
ancient world.* In Rome, he called the ancient souls to take revenge for 
the destruction of the monuments.? Reaching Sparta, he writes in his journal: 


... stunned, I had viewed from afar the plains and the banks of the Eurotas 
river and the revered location where the city of the Lacedaemonians had 
stood, so memorable, [but] now scattered everywhere, its ruins still 
massive, at that very moment I heard Calliope, who had descended from 
heaven, singing . . . the following song: 


Great Laconian city of Sparta, 

the glory of Greece, once example to the world 
of warfare and of chastity; gymnasium and temple 
and mirror and font of every noble virtue 


Where are your excellent Lycurgus, where the Dioscouri, .. . 
Anaxandridas, Orthryadas and Gylippus, 
Eurystus and Leonidas? 


As an 'example to the world', Sparta will have a long history in the 
ideological and political conflicts of the modern period, a subject beyond 
the scope of the present chapter. To take another visual example, it is certain 
that a painting like Jacques Louis David's Leonidas at Thermopylae’ is not 
simply an aesthetic manifest of classicism: it is an image of revolutionary 
Sparta defending a political ideal until death. At the same time, it is a sort of 
a memorial, with the figures having a ghost-like presence. Leonidas 1s gazing 
stoically towards the viewer, knowing that he is already immortal. Some 
Spartans, as David himself explained, ‘are making garlands for the symposium 
which they will join in the realm of Pluto.’ In the left corner, a Spartan 
inscribes on a rock the epigram: ‘Go, tell the Spartans ...’. At the end of 
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the 18th century, we can find the same famous epigram inscribed above the 
entrance of the grandiose architectural design for a ‘Grave of the Spartans’, 
a huge sarcophagus of Doric simplicity.’ Spartans are the dead heroes par 
excellence. The emblem for their art at a time when nothing was known about 
Spartan art is austerity, the opposite of the sophisticated image of Athens. 

About the same time, Abbé Barthélemy invites his reader to join Jeune 
Anacharsis in ancient Sparta, following the texts of Pausanias, Polybius and 
others. The ‘graves of the heroes inspire more veneration’ because of their 
simplicity: the admiration is guided not to the artist, but to the hero. Pausanias 
is always the necessary reference of any imagined travel, or the ‘guide’ of any 
visitor of the site — among them the notorious ‘vandal’ Fourmont," who in 
1729, *Pausanias à la main’, went to study the ruins. The architect Le Roy also 
commented on Pausanias in 1754 and identified the monuments while 
describing his drawing View of the Theatre at Sparta (Figure 2.2): 'In front of 
the theatre we can see a block of bricks and two standing parts of columns, 
which are probably the remains of King Pausanias! tomb . . . Near the theatre 
was also the Cenotaph of Brasidas."? The tombs were accordingly indicated 
on the Plan of the Plain of Sparta by Le Roy or that of Young Anacharsis 
(Figure 2.3). 

Therefore, the location of the ancient city was already established in the 
18th century — even though some widely read texts, such as Guillet's 
Lacédémone," Coronelli’s Description, ^ or L'Encyclopédie, ^ were identifying 
Sparta with the nearby town of Mystras. Nevertheless, in 1806, Chateaubriand 
pretends to ‘discover’ the location of Sparta, to join his ‘name to that of 
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Figure 2.2 View of the Theatre at Sparta. From Julien David Le Roy, 1758, Pl. XXVII p. 47. 
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Figure 2.3 Plan of Sparta designed for the Young Anacharsis. From Barbié du Bocage, 
1795, plan 32. 


Sparta, which can alone rescue it from oblivion'." At the same time, he 
invents a new literary genre, modern travel-writing. 

Some years before, in 1797, Chateaubriand was a young royalist émigré 
in London, but also a romantic ‘disciple’ of Rousseau, the inspirer of the 
Revolution and fervent admirer of Sparta. This contradiction is expressed 
in his Essay on Revolutions, Ancient and Modern, where he compares the 
‘Lycurgean revolution’ to the Jacobine one. The chapter on the radical phase 
of the French Revolution has the title: Sparte: Les Jacobins:'* ‘the monsters 

. gave the fearful signal which was to recall Sparta from its ruins. It 
resounded through France like the trump of the exterminating angel — the 
monuments of the sons of men crumbled away, and the graves opened.’ 

By the time Chateaubriand visited Sparta, however, 'Spartan' revolutions 
were over, and the silent sad ruins were left as the proof of its vanity. Amid 
these ruins of pagan Sparta the Christian Chateaubriand, on his way to Jerusalem, 
reflects on history. He is expressing mixed emotions of hatred and admiration, 
as if he meets History herself: ‘I may hate the manners of the Spartans, but I 
cannot possibly ignore the grandeur of a free people, and it was with emotion 
that I step on her noble dust.’ With a pompous gesture he tried to ‘recall 
Sparta from its ruins’: ‘I shouted with all my might: “Leonidas! Leonidas!" Of 
course, ‘no ruin repeated this great name’ (Figure 2.4). With this unanswered 
cry, Chateaubriand proves that Sparta’s revolutionary spectre is definitely dead. 


Figure 2.4 Chateaubriand in the ruins of Sparta:‘I shouted with all my might:"Leonidas! 
Leonidas!" From Chateaubriand, 1862, frontispiece. 
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At the same period, the national-romantic movement was paving the way 
for the Greek War of Independence. In 1797, Rigas Velestinlis writes his 
Greek Marseillaise,” where he calls the Spartan ghosts to come out from their 
graves. Byron translated the poem and included it in Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage 
(1812). Pierre Antoine Lebrun, who travelled in Sparta at 1820, incorporated 
it too in his poetic travel-book.” 


‘Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 
Lethargic dost thou lie? 

Awake, and join thy numbers 
With Athens, old ally! 


223 


Leonidas recalling, .. .’* 


During the Greek War of Liberation the shadows of the heroes leave their 
graves in order to resurrect Greece. In a painting by Alexandre-Evariste 
Fragonard we see a Greek fighter sharpening his spear on Leonidas’ tomb.” 
In 1824, the young Hector Berlioz composed a work that begins thus: “Arise, 
son of Sparta! Go on! . . . / Don't you hear / From Leonidas tomb / A voice 
shouting to your sleeping vengeance?'? In 1825, Michel Pichat produces his 
tragedy entitled Leonidas, with the famous actor Talma in the main role, 
undoubtedly inspired by David's Leonidas (Figure 2.5).^ In the last line of 
the play, Leonidas, mortally wounded, sees all his comrades dead and utters: 
‘Sparta is free. I am finally going to meet the shadows of the heroes in the 
dark banks.’ 


Ancient names and modern identities 


As travellers proliferate during the first decades of the 19th century, their 
imagination fills the site with the ghosts of Spartan heroes and the echo of 
their names. But are these names ‘imported’ into the Greek reality? What is 
the relation of native people with the ancient Spartans? 

Most of what we know about this relation derives from the travellers 
themselves, a rather precarious source. They either try to confirm the romantic 
notion of ancient memories preserved by the ‘descendants’, or, on the contrary 
(like Chateaubriand), they want to stress the rupture with the past. At the 
same time, the travellers are a constituting element in this relation, as they 
sometimes seem to transfer ‘memories’ to the native people (‘memories’, 
which other travellers will later hear from them). It is therefore often 
impossible to ascertain the original source of ancient ‘memories’ and ‘survivals’. 
However, it is certain that for the natives — at least for some of them — the 
relation with the ancient past existed long before the creation of the Modern 
Greek state, at least from the beginnings of the 18th century. For travellers 
and for natives alike it was a commonplace that the inhabitants of the nearby 
Mani area were the descendants of Spartans, and even preserved elements 
of their laws. Marin Michiel, a Venitian officer, reports in 1694 that the 
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Figure 2.5 The famous actor Talma, in the tragedy Leonidas by Pichat, 1825. From 
Pichat, 1825, frontispiece. 
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inhabitants of Mystras also boasted about their Spartan origin.” In 1729, the 
elders of Mystras accompany Fourmont to the ruins;? some of them, like 
the ‘Spartan’ [sic] doctor Ilias Doxas, retained close relations with him.” 

According to William Haygarth, an English poet, and friend of Byron who 
stayed with a local merchant in 1810, his host “was neither ignorant of, nor 
insensible to the former achievements of his country. Upon my alluding to 
the Messenian war, “We Spartans (he exclaimed) destroyed Messene.""** 

References to the past and its renaissance multiplied, as expected, during 
the Greek War of Independence. As the war is ending, in March 1829, 
forty-five inhabitants of Mystras addressed the government and the European 
peoples demanding help for the ‘reconstruction’ of Sparta which is ‘lying 
buried under her ruins, and her silent cries, as well the cries of Leonidas, 
Lycurgus and others glorious Heroes, our ancestors, are calling us to the erect 
this illustrious city.’ Interestingly, another document of the committee insists 
that the resurrection of Sparta must take place exactly on the site of the 
ancient city ‘sufficiently proved by all the learned travellers of Europe’.*! 

Therefore, the idea for the ‘resurrection’ of the ancient city, i.e. the erec- 
tion of the modern town on the ancient ruins (and the ensuing abandonment 
of medieval Mystras), usually attributed to Bavarian neoclassicism, had been 
conceived before King Otto’s arrival. Behind the proposal for a new city, 
one may detect special economic interests of a section of the local commu- 
nity; however, the project, just as the ‘regeneration’ of Greece in general, 
carried a heavy symbolic significance. 

Nevertheless, the ‘resurrection’ of Sparta will be linked with King Otto. 
A few months after his arrival in Greece, in September 1833, Otto went on 
his first tour around Morea. After a triumphant reception in Mystras, he 
went to the ruins of ‘Old Sparta’: 


In the middle of the hill [the Acropolis] the said habitants of Magoula, 
had raised a tent of laurels and myrtles . . . In front of the tent there was 
a painting representing Sparta as a woman resurrecting from a tomb, and 
His Majesty stretching the hand to raise her.” 


The demand could not be clearer. 

The Greek romantic poet Panayiotis Soutsos, who was probably present at 
the occasion, wrote a poem entitled “The Ruins of Old Sparta'.? The ruins 
are sad and silent, but they suddenly come to life, and the ghosts appear: 


“What a great ghost 

With ashes in the head, with a sickle in the hands 
Is risen at the doors of Athena Chalkioikos 

Like a pyramid of bones!’ 


An old man with white beard, the ghost of ruined Sparta, sits on a grave 
and on behalf of all the ghosts addresses King Otto in order to give him 
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advice. Indeed Otto followed the ghosts’ advice and decided to resurrect 
Sparta. A few months later, the German archaeologist Ludwig Ross would 
begin the first regular excavations. As Ross relates, he and the topographer 
August Joachim Jochmus lived ‘very comfortably, from January to April 
1834, when the weather was good, in the village of Magoula, amid the ruins 
of Sparta, under the orange groves and the cypresses’. While Ross occupied 
himself with the remains of the ancient town, Jochmus drew the plan of her 
modern successor.” In August 1834 the German geometer Stauffert was sent 
to Sparta to correct Jochmus’ drawings. In October of the same year a decree 
was issued about the foundation of the new city. The city was constructed 
close to the few visible ruins following a grid, with two broad avenues inter- 
secting in a central square: one with north-south orientation which links the 
Acropolis with a royal palace (which was not built in the end) and one with 
east—west orientation (Eurotas—Taygetus). 

At the beginning of 1837 the authorities were installed in the new town. 
The construction of the city encountered problems with the water supply, 
but also met fierce reactions by many inhabitants of Mystras. Notwithstanding 
these protests, the city gradually became the administrative and commercial 
centre of the region. As modern Sparta was resuscitated from ruins, Mystras 
was gradually abandoned and fell into ruin. By the beginning of the 20th 
century, the whole city of Mystras was transformed into a ‘monument’, a 
huge haunted ‘necropolis’, a “ghost-city’, as it is described by almost all tourist 
guides. 

The locals were not the only people against the construction of modern 
Sparta on top of the ancient town: Philippe Lebas, an archaeologist who came 
to Sparta in June 1843 charged with a mission by the French government, 
objected to the foundation of modern Sparta on two grounds: Mystras was a 
healthier place, and ancient marbles were used for construction purposes.” 
This process of destruction of the ancient ruins by the expanding modern city 
continued for decades; in fact, it still goes on today. 

Some months after Otto’s demise in 1862, an opponent of his government, 
the radical scholar Antonios Fatseas, published one of the first newspapers of 
new Sparta, entitled Lycurgus.*° In an article addressed to the Archaeological 
Society of Athens, Fatseas accused Otto’s decision to found the city ‘on the 
ruins of ancient Sparta, as if it was a church on the tomb of a martyr’ of 
being ‘scholastic’ and narrow-minded, because it ‘ruined Mystras and wiped 
out ancient Sparta’. Fatseas demanded ‘rigorous laws against the sacrilegious 
destructors of ancient monuments to which we owe our existence as a 
nation, otherwise we will disappear completely within a few years’. 

Similar debates concerning the relation between the ancient monuments 
and the modern cities were taking place elsewhere, especially in Athens. 
Sparta, however, is perhaps the only example of a city that was created out 
of nothing at a site selected because of its ancient ruins, which were 
subsequently partly destroyed by the construction of the modern city. 
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The tombs of the heroes 


Of all the ruins of Sparta, Fatseas says, only the theatre survived, to inspire 
‘the eloquence of truth and the daring of the free man’, and the ‘Leonidas’ 
cenotaph’ to inspire ‘patriotism’. 

The identification of Leonidas’ Tomb is based on the following passage of 
Pausanias: 


Going westward from the market-place we come to a cenotaph of 
Brasidas, son of Tellis. Not far from the grave is the theatre . . . Opposite 
the theatre is the tomb of Pausanias, who commanded at Plataea: the 
other tomb is that of Leonidas." 


The first mention of Leonidas’ Tomb that I found dates back to 1803, 
when Lord Aberdeen (the future British prime minister), ‘opened one of 
the tombs in front of the theatre, which according to Pausanias must be 
of Leonidas or Pausanias. But,' as relates his fellow traveller Bartholdy, 
he ‘found nothing important . . . It was made of big square stones, a simple 
cenotaph."* 

In 1831, Dussi, a French officer, is shown around the city by Vietti, a 
member of the Expédition Scientifique de Morée, the first systematic archaeological 
survey of the ancient site. Dussi narrates: ‘Stop’, said Vietti. ‘One step further 
and you would be buried with Leonidas’. ‘Leonidas’ tomb!’, I screamed, 
while I was taken over by an awesome fear .... ‘Leonidas’ tomb!’ Further 
down, they come across another ruin, but Vietti, turning his head, urges 
Dussi to pass on quickly. ‘Before you ee the relics of the greatest citizen 
of Sparta: leave the remnants ofa traitor . . . Let's leave the tomb of Pausanias." 
Hearing Vietti, Dussi says ‘it seemed to me that I saw Lacedaemon leaving 
her ruins; her temples rising again; the ephors crossing the streets ...; in 
every whisper of the ears of corn, I would step back, as if I had come across 
a shadow.” 

Ludwig Ross’ main interests in 1834 are also indicative: ‘to find the tombs 
of the Kings’, the “grave of Menelaos above Eurotas’, ‘the so-called Leonidas’ 
Tomb’.”’ In the plan of the new town in 1834, ‘Leonidas’ Tomb’ is the only 
ancient monument indicated, surrounded by a square.“ 

How exactly ‘Leonidas’ Tomb’ had gained this title is not clear. William 
Mure (a Scottish classical scholar and Liberal MP, who visited Sparta in 1838) 
attributed it to ‘the learned of Sparta’,” whereas the French historian Buchon 
in 1840 to ‘popular traditions’. The visitors also disagree about the impor- 
tance of the building: "Leonidas! Tomb” means nothing: just a square of big 
stones'," the French archaeologist Félicien de Saulcy writes in 1850 in his 
journal.* In contrast, another member of the same mission, Jean-Hippolyte 
Michon, reflecting on Anacharsis’ opinion, found 
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‘Leonidas’ Tomb’ worthy of this great name: a simple rectangular 
construction of big blocks, which recalls ancient walls. The remains 
speak strongly to the soul. A tomb embellished with fine bas-reliefs 
would contradict the glory of the most simple and heroic of all Spartans.” 


In 1853 Beulé, the French archaeologist mostly known for his work on 
the Athenian Acropolis, dedicated his dissertation to Spartan art, at a time 
when nothing had been found in Sparta as yet. His aim was to prove that 
Sparta was a society with high artistic standards that developed music, 
architecture, and sculpture in particular. By using Pausanias and other ancient 
sources, he wanted to vitiate the established image of uncultured Sparta, as 
propagated by anti-Spartan Athenians. Sparta was the capital of ‘the Dorians, 
who infused Greek art with a character of severity and grandeur'." Beulé 
wandered around ancient Sparta, as if he had been in a time machine. ‘There 
survives’, he says, ‘only a great tomb, as if it wanted to leave to the imagination 
the pleasure of recalling the name of Leonidas’.* 

The identification of monuments associated with specific historical figures 
was one of the main aims of archaeological investigations in the 19th century, 
and the only visible monument of classical Sparta could only be Leonidas’ 
grave. For the admirers of the Spartan ideal, this monument is an inspiration, 
a marvellous example of Doric austerity, perfectly appropriate to a Spartan 
hero. Those who refute the Spartan mirage, tend also to deny the identification 
of the monument. 

In 1872, the local press announced the discovery of a headless statue near 
Leonidas’ Tomb, which — with the help of Pausanias’ passage — is identified 
with Brasidas.” When Heinrich Schliemann visited Sparta in August 1875, 
he referred in his journal precisely to ‘Leonidas’ Tomb’ and to ‘Brasidas’ 
statue’..” One year later, Schliemann would send a telegram to the King 
of Greece in order to announce that he had discovered the ‘graves of 
Agamemnon, Cassandra, Eurymedon and their companions, all slain at a 
banquet by Clytemnestra and her lover Aegisthos’.*' In 1888, during a second 
visit to Sparta, Schliemann searched, in vain, in the Menelaion hills for other 
members of the Atreides family.” In June 1889 a Spartan newspaper 
announced that excavations at Menelaion were about to start, and stated that 
many remarkable antiquities ‘are expected to be discovered, as well as the 
grave of Menelaus. 

At last, in 1925 archaeologists could not only see Leonidas coming out of 
his grave, but actually touch him. A statue ofa warrior was found during the 
excavations of the British School in the Acropolis of Sparta (Figure 2.6). 
The excavator A.M. Woodward, reinterpreting the passage of Pausanias, 
locates the hero's tomb not in front of the theatre, but behind it, on the 
Acropolis. In a lengthy article, he ‘proves’ that the statue can only represent 
Leonidas: 


Figure 2.6 ‘Leonidas’ just unearthed, Sparta 1925. Photographic Archive, British School 
at Athens 
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We named the statue ‘Leonidas’ almost as soon as it was discovered, and 
no reasons have come to light to make us change this attribution, which 
seems to rest on a solid basis, and indeed to be the only one possible.™ 


‘Leonidas’ has become the most famous exhibit of the small Museum of 
Sparta,” the true image of the ‘Spartan’. 


The monumental landscape 


As we have seen, Pausanias is an indispensable guide. Nevertheless, the 
most cited author by all modern travellers is Thucydides, for his famous 
quote: 


Suppose, for example, that the city of Sparta were to become deserted 
and that only the temples and foundations of buildings remained, I think 
that future generations would, as time passed, find it very difficult to 
believe that the place had really been as powerful as it was represented 
to be.^ 


This phrase appears as an insightful ‘prophesy’, verified before the eyes of 
every traveller who visited Sparta after having seen Athens.” No monuments 
are needed to testify the power of the city. Sparta, the ancient site, remained 
empty of temples and statues, but the emptier it was, the more it became 
filled with ‘memories’, with the ghosts of the Spartans, who, as if they 
wanted to corroborate their stereotyped image, had no interest in art and 
monuments. “Sparta needs no relics in stone: the site speaks for itself, said 
R.C. Jebb, the British classical scholar, in 1878.? 

The close relationship between history and landscape can be traced back 
in the 19th century, primarily in Karl Otfried Müller's innovative book on 
The Dorians. According to Müller, the spirit of the Dorians was shaped by the 
Greek landscape during their epic migration through valleys and mountains to 
Sparta. Moreover, Sparta constituted Müller's political model. Müller himself 
did not have the time to write a first-hand description of the Spartan landscape, 
since he visited it only in May 1840, shortly before his death. His disciple, 
Ernst Curtius, would undertake the task in his comprehensive ‘historico- 
geographical’ description of the Peloponnese (1851—52), a work where the 
description of the landscape takes the form of a historical narrative. 

However, already in 1830, à young French historian, Edgar Quinet, 
member of the French Expédition, himself influenced by Müller, was 
introducing a new way of describing the landscape, where nature is being 
identified with the meaning of history. His ‘ghosts’ do not inhabit the ruins 
and the tombs as much as the elements of the landscape: Eurotas’ valley is 
the ‘fragrant bed of Helen’, while Taygetos is the soul of the Spartan warrior. 
Landscape casts a spell over Quinet, and he believes that the same spell made 
the Dorians choose this place for their home. 
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Quinet read Anacharsis when he was eleven years old. He studied in 
Germany and translated Herder. He studied German idealism and was very 
familiar with Miiller’s Dorians. In Quinet’s work, Sparta as a symbol of the 
Revolution (Quinet would be exiled for his democratic ideas) merges 
paradoxically with Müller's aristocratic-conservative Dorian Sparta, the ideal 
of a German racial nation. As Quinet leaves, he stops to say farewell to 
Taygetos, the personification of this ideal homeland: 


I leave to others the task to explain how you can miss a ruin, or even 
better a pile of pebbles, which you will never see again in your life, more 
than your own place of birth . . . I had the feeling that I had left behind 
me among the Spartan ruins the most beautiful and ultimate fantasies of 
my youth.” 


How one views the ruins, the ghosts and the landscape is largely a matter 
of ideological and political attitude. For everyone who comes to Sparta feels 
obliged to take part, for or against her. Idealized Sparta is sometimes identified 
with the ‘heroic’ landscape, whereas evil Sparta with its grim ruins. In 1845, 
Antoine de Latour, who accompanied the son of the King of France Louis- 
Philippe, talks about 


the heavy memory of Sparta [. . . and of the French Revolution], which 
is not refuted by the appearance of her ruins . . . . Sparta’s ruins bear the 
character of her history; our thoughts in front of them are painful and 
frigid. Hence, we feel a sort of relief when we turn our gaze from Sparta 
towards the wonderful valley surrounding her.” 


But when the landscape 1s viewed as an expression of history, this experience 
can bring the traveller to a state of true ecstasy. We see this, for example, in 
1906, in The Travel of Sparta by Maurice Barrés, the famous author and 
ideological mentor of French nationalism: 


An atmosphere of divine youthfulness always envelops the masses of 
Taygetus. Over its snows I see primitive centaurs wandering. Castor and 
Pollux wrestle in the forests of its flanks. The mysterious cortége of 
Bacchants rush past with terrible cries. . . . Cassandra is ever violated on 
the altar. The swan assaults Leda. The daughters of Platanistas sing an 
eternal epithalamium to the young bride closeted with her groom. This 
night, at Gytheion, Paris will possess Helen.“ 


In Barrés’ book, the Spartan landscape (Figure 2.7), empty of monuments, 
but teeming with ghosts, is contrasted to classicist Athens, which is a lifeless 
creation of modern intellectuals and archaeologists. Nature suffices. The 
entire Laconian valley becomes a grandiose memorial for the Spartan heroes.” 

In the same way, in Edgar Degas’ painting of “Young Spartans Exercising’, 
the buildings which were depicted in the first drafts? are gone, and the 
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48. THE VALE OF SPARTA. EUROTAS AND Mt. TAYGETUS. 


Le Taygete, où brille à travers l'épaisseur 
des rocs une immense áme spartiate, nous enléve 
à la volupté triste et lascive de l'Eurotas. 

Maurice Barris. 


Figure 2.7 “Taygetos, where shine ... an enormous Spartan soul ..” Photo by Fred 
Boissonnas, 1908. From Baud-Bovy & Boissonnas, 1920, pl. 48, p. 69. 


landscape comes into the foreground.” The result is a more natural and 
Rousseauesque Sparta: just naked youths and greenery. It is not the site of 
an ancient city, but the location of a utopia. 

Even the archaeologists seem to accept the precedence of the landscape 
over the monuments. Sir James George Frazer, who visited Sparta twice 
(1890 and 1895) in order to write his commentary on Pausanias, does not 
simply comment but, in fact, supplements him on the landscape: 


The country between Sparta and Taygetos offers points of the most 
picturesque beauty .... It was a bright evening in spring when I took 
this walk, and the impression it made in me was ineffaceable .. . . It was 
a dream of Arcadia, the Arcadia of poets, and painters like the Poussins 
.... To see it [Taygetos] on a bright day with all its superb outline 
clearly defined in the pellucid air, its long line of snowy summits glistering 
in the sun, and the deep purple shadows brooding on its lower slopes, is 
a sight not to be forgotten.” 


This is exactly what we see in the frontispiece of the publication of the 
excavations of the Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia by R.M. Dawkins: neither 
a picture of the discoveries, nor the location of the sanctuary, but Taygetos 
alone: this is the ‘real’ image of Sparta (Figure 2.8).°° 
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3OXIMSTLNO NA 


SPARTA AND TAYSETOS 


Figure 2.8 ‘Sparta and Taygetos’. From Dawkins, 1929, frontispiece. 


Conclusions 


The pictures of Sparta against the background of Taygetus (Figures 2.7 and 
2.8) function in the same way as the — much more famous — image of the 
Acropolis for Athens: they grasp the real ‘essence’ of Sparta. And if Athens 
without her monuments loses her meaning, here in contrast the absence of 
monuments and the monumentality of nature are stressed. There is another image 
expressing the meaning of Sparta, a very different one though equally 
common: that of the shadow of her hero, the profile of a helmeted warrior, 
of ‘Leonidas’. Not only does ‘Leonidas’ dominate the modern city of Sparta 
(in the form of an oversized bronze statue at the end of the central avenue) 
and her museum, but his image is everywhere in the global world of images, 
in ‘public history’, in sport and advertisement. 

I have attempted to show that all these representations haunting the site, 
have a complex history, which has to do with the presence of Sparta in 
modern politics and ideology, the different ways of discovering and appro- 
priating the ancient past by archaeologists, historians and artists, and their 
involvement in the construction of a new state and a new city. Long-term 
‘memory’ is not, of course, a useful constructive tool of historical analysis: 
Spartan ghosts have not survived from ancient times. Rather, they are the 
ghosts of western thought, of Enlightenment, of modern revolutions and 
utopias, of classicism and romanticism. The ruined landscape of Sparta is 
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viewed as a vast cemetery of buried memories: the personal memories of 
the visitors, their culture, their political experiences, their childhood fantasies 
and their readings. In such a place, archaeologists have the privilege to unearth 
these ‘memories’. Therefore, archaeology, from its beginnings, played an 
essential role in this quest for ghosts. Archaeology not only ‘revived’ the ancient 
shadows and made them tangible, but inspired the ‘resurrection’ of whole 
cities (causing, unintentionally, the destruction of the ancient ruins), and the 
abandonment and monumentalization of others, or their transformation into 
ghosts. 
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3 The reception of 
JJ. Winckelmann by 
Greek scholarship during 
the formative stage of the 
Modern Greek state 
(1832-1862) 


Irene Fatsea 


Introduction 


In any discussion regarding the formation of modern identities through and 
because of Greek monuments Winckelmann's name will cause no surprise. 
It was his renowned, paradoxical assertion, 'there is but one way for the 
moderns to become great, even inimitable; I mean, by imitating the Greeks';! 
that placed Winckelmann in the role of harbinger of the Greek desire to 
found a completely new national identity based on the glory of a long- 
forgotten ‘Golden Age’. The same assertion, when made on a more universal 
scale, had already brought about some of the fieriest scholarly exchanges in 
18th-century Europe, including the Greek-versus-Roman controversy and 
the battle between the ‘Ancients’ and the ‘Moderns’.? Nevertheless, 
Winckelmann is very noticeably absent from the literature produced during 
the formative phase of the Modern Greek state. In fact, until late in the 
18th century any discussion regarding the monuments of Greece focused on 
their identification, accurate documentation and proper restoration, rather 
than on any artistic value or meaning.? On the other hand, all new artistic 
and architectural production promoted, albeit without any theorizing, the 
universalized language of neoclassicism as the country's most suitable style, 
in full accord with the tastes and wishes of ‘enlightened’ Europe.* For several 
decades following the War of Independence, the intellectual energies of 
Greek scholars were mainly spent in building the new national state on the 
basis of a set of pragmatic concerns. Thus questions related to matters of 
foundation, such as ‘What is Greece?’ or ‘Where do the Greeks come from?’ 
gained primacy over others, more theoretical in scope, such as “In what style 
should we build? or “What should our approach be to imitation?’ 

In this chapter, I explore attitudes in Greek scholarship toward Winckelmann’s 
theory of Greek art drawing on the few direct or indirect references to him 
during the first decades of the Modern Greek state. I single out three authors 
originating in vastly differing fields, namely, Konstantinos Mavroyannis, a 
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medical doctor, who wrote a manual on the climate and medical chorography 
of Athens," Ludwig Ross, an archaeologist who wrote a manual on the 
archaeology of the arts,’ and Stephanos Koumanoudis, a philologist with a 
particular interest in archaeology, who wrote a ‘pamphlet’ on the prospects of 
Greek art.* In their writings, Winckelmann’s presence ranges from being subtle 
and somewhat inconsequential in the first to holding central and celebratory 
place in the last. All three texts have an equally practical and instructive 
character, which means that, in comparison to a theoretical treatise, they are 
less apt to sustain scholastic discourse on Winckelmann or on any other matter.’ 

Mavroyannis’ and Ross’s books, published in 1841, exhibit a historicist 
bent and are both critical of Winckelmann.'? Koumanoudis’ piece, published 
in 1845, by contrast, keeps a critical distance from any romantic or crypto- 
romantic tendencies and sets Winckelmann up as the guiding figure to 
the path of Modern Greek art. All three act in the rational spirit of the 
Enlightenment and all three declare their unreserved admiration for Classicism, 
the mandates of which they are committed to serve and promote. Yet, their 
approach to Winckelmann’s idealization of ancient Greece is different, 
ultimately revealing different positions on such critical issues as imitation, 
context, and meaning in reference to art. This is the point that deserves the 
reader's attention. 


Mavroyannis’ Tapatypyosic ení tov KAiuarog tæv AOnvay kat 
tys Evepyeíag eni tys Zæiwýs Ouwovopiac (Observations on the 
Climate of Athens and its Action on Sustainable Economy) 


Konstantinos Mavroyannis (b. Corfu 1816, d. Athens 1861) studied medicine 
in Paris and earned the title of honorary professor at the University of 
Athens in 1843. He was born and raised in the intellectually lively environ- 
ment of the Ionian Islands at a time when gifted individuals, such as Kalvos, 
Solomos and Moustoxydis, were striving to place popular culture in the 
historical continuum of Greek tradition. While in Paris, Mavroyannis 
probably became acquainted with the ideas of Victor Cousin, the leading 
French philosopher at the time, known for his eclectic views." He was also 
influenced by Pierre-Jean-Georges Cabanis, whose ideas on chance and 
probability in the works of history resonate in Mavroyannis’ reasoning." 

Mavroyannis’ manual on the Athenian climate is the first systematic 
description of the Athenian landscape since the establishment of Athens as 
the capital of the new state. Unlike the numerous topographical accounts 
of the city, mostly by foreign traveller-scholars who were interested in her 
ancient monuments, Mavroyannis’ description of Athens is more synthetic 
in scope. To him the Athenian landscape is a multi-layered entity composed 
of both permanent and transient elements. He regards the city as the meet- 
ing ground for various cosmic forces, natural phenomena, and physical 
elements, with special emphasis on the historical monuments in their close 
rapport with the locale. 
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Mavroyannis made no specific reference to Winckelmann by name, except 
for once in order to support his argument for the continuity of such qualities 
as ‘calm’ and ‘harmony’ from the works of humans to those of nature." 
However, from the outset, Winckelmann is suggestively present as the coun- 
ter-example whose reasoning Mavroyannis challenges throughout his study. 
Specifically, in the ‘Introduction,’ Mavroyannis denounces the application 
of a scientific, linear logic in the writing of history, arguing that interpreta- 
tion of historical phenomena should derive contextually, not by reference to 
mechanical causes. His overt allusion here is to Winckelmann's famous thesis 
attributing the uniqueness of ancient Athenian culture to the favourable 
climate of the region." Instead of this, Mavroyannis sees the climate and 
the natural landscape of Attica as one context only among many others, from 
which the glorious Periclean Age emerged, that is, he regards the Age of 
Pericles as a phenomenon inexplicable in essence.'® In his contextualist 
view of the world vis-à-vis materialistic determinism,” every historical occur- 
rence lies at the point in which many dissimilar circumstances converged 
to create an unforeseeable set of conditions. Ultimately, Mavroyannis con- 
ceives of history as progressing in stages in an evolutionary manner, subject 
to factors of two sorts, constant, such as nature or climate, and transitory, 
such as society, religion or politics. It is via these stages that every people or 
nation moves toward its self-actualization.'? 

Mavroyannis, like Herder, Vico, and other exponents of the historicist 
school, distrusted authority. He did not subscribe to the widespread notion 
of privileged nations, privileged ages, or privileged architectural styles. For 
Mavroyannis, there was no period of art to serve as a standard for all the rest. 
Despite his immense admiration for Classical art, his understanding of it 
was contextual, rather than axiomatic." Mavroyannis promoted ‘the Greek 
(i.e. the Classical) way’, not as a symbol of national identity nor as a means 
to monumentalizing the new state, but as a spontaneous way to building 
ingrained with the place, the people and their habits. His description of the 
Athenian landscape as a coherent geo-physico-political system harmoniously 
held together exemplifies his outlook.” In this system, the particular posi- 
tioning of ancient buildings is the outcome of the architect’s intuitive 
response to the full range of environmental constituents. This immediately 
removes emphasis from the a priori dictates of symmetry and proportionality 
favoured by the proponents of the Vitruvian tradition and ascribed to an 
immutable natural law.” For Mavroyannis, all ancient edifices matched the 
geometric patterns of the hills and the mountains. They were also located 
where the natural constituents of the landscape dictated, thus producing a 
well-integrated whole.” 

In general, Mavroyannis maintains that the marvel of Classical archi- 
tecture is to be sought beyond the rule-bound logic of the positivist,” or 
the intelligent imitation of nature under conditions of ideal freedom, as 
Winckelmann argued. It lies instead in the skilled artist’s ability to perceive 
and make himself receptive to a set of universal forces concretely manifest 
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in a particular locale.” Thus Mavroyannis attributes to ancient monuments 
more powers of the soul and the heart than of the brain. The Viconian 
notion of ‘poetic wisdom’, mainly to be found in art, language and rituals,” 
is of relevance here in this attempt to account for intuitive responses to the 
environment. Mavroyannis regarded folk rituals both as the means of a 
people’s cultural expression and as the occasion for the creative transformation 
of established traditions. ‘By way of their music they built the[ir] cities . . ., 
by way of their rituals they formed their relations’, he wrote.” In the manner 
of Herder’s quest for a people’s Geist, Mavroyannis saw popular songs as the 
tools that held together a certain group’s common aspirations and preserved 
its ties with the land." At a time when the pronounced exponents of 
Classicism still studied the monuments themselves as the means for unravelling 
the secrets of their glory, Mavroyannis went beyond this, delving into the 
particular processes and life circumstances that had brought those monuments 
into being and that still allowed them to influence modern cultures. Despite 
all his poetic references to a supreme Greek past, his attitude bore no signs 
of nostalgia or idealization. Resisting the emerging trend of apyatoAatpsia 
(archaiolatreia, excessive respect for all things ancient), which invested the 
ancient past with the essentializing aura of an absolute beginning, Mavroyannis 
saw history as a dynamic force constantly moving forward and revisiting the 
past in order only to learn from it, not to replicate. 


Ludwig Ross’s Eyyeipíótov tys ApyouoA0yíag tæv Tezyvóv 
(Manual of the Archaeology of the Arts) 


The German archaeologist Ludwig Ross (1806—59), widely educated in 
Classical archaeology, philology, and the arts, lived in Greece between 
1832 and 1845. He held the position of Ephor, or Curator, of the first 
Archaeological Office in the Ministry of Education under the directorship 
of the architect Anton Weissenburg, whom he succeeded in 1834. Despite 
his excellent service in the office, Ross earned the enmity of his Greek 
colleagues, thus being compelled to resign. He was appointed Professor of 
Archaeology in the University of Athens. In 1843, together with all the 
other foreigners serving in the Greek civil service, he was forced by law to 
retire. He left Greece in 1845 and became Professor of Archaeology at the 
University of Halle. In the 14 years of his sojourn in Greece, Ross greatly 
benefited Greek scholarship, and archaeology in particular. His descriptive 
talent and scientific method gained him a considerable reputation. He 
collaborated with the architects Schaubert and Christian Hansen in rest- 
oration work on the Acropolis, most notably on the temple of Athena Nike 
(1835-37). 

Ross’s Manual is the epitome of his combined interests in art, architecture, 
archaeology, history, and culture. It consists of two parts, a 34-page-long 
theoretical introduction, followed by a historical account of the arts from 
the ancient civilizations of the Mediterranean region to the rise of the 
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Roman Empire. Two closely allied aims are discernible in the book. The 
first is both to define and confine the subject of the exotjun (discipline) 
of archaeology to the study of the art products of the past, particularly of 
antiquity.” The second is to elevate painting, sculpture, and architecture 
from the level of mere crafts to that of liberal arts in view of their visual and 
representational qualities. Drawing on the tradition of Renaissance and post- 
Renaissance treatises, Ross’s Manual did not chart new ground. Its purpose 
was, rather, to provide theoretical guidance to those who worked on ancient 
monuments or documents, without taking sides in the current controversy 
between ‘Ancients’ and ‘Moderns’. In this respect, it contributed to the 
rising paradigm of so-called ‘neoclassical’ aesthetics in Greece, which had 
the following two implications for architecture, painting, and sculpture. 
First, any 4óyoc (discourse) on these subjects was now placed under the 
aegis of archaeology. Second, architecture now divested itself of its earlier 
empirical component in order to embrace more fully the imitative function 
of the other two (as réyvg eld@dAonointixy, depictive art).? Architecture’s 
special place in this manual can be easily explained through Ross’s intense 
involvement in the study and restoration of Greek monuments. Furthermore, 
his views on architecture make evident how he positioned himself 
relative to the idealistic stream of European neoclassicism, as initiated by 
Winckelmann. 

In Ross’s Manual, Winckelmann figures as the founding father of the 
discipline of archaeology, who elevated its status to that of an episteme.” 
Interestingly, Ross initially exalted Winckelmann as the theorist of imitation 
par excellence, but later brought on the scene authors with various views on 
Classicism, such as Müller, Botticher, Raoul-Rochette and others, thereby 
reducing the primacy that he had originally attributed to Winckelmann.”! 
Thus he suggested a pluralistic basis for theorizing about the arts, although 
he himself never managed to articulate a truly critical position vis-d-vis 
Winckelmann’s leading paradigm. In fact, his ardent calls for the imitation 
of Greek models blurred his desire to be critical of this paradigm. Here, his 
views on two interrelated notions, ‘type’ and ‘imitation’, are worth con- 
sidering. They are both crucial for defining an architect’s attitude toward 
convention and innovation. Only thus may one detect Ross’s distance from 
the orthodoxy of Winckelmannian neoclassicism.? 

Ross used ‘type’ as a vehicle for illuminating the difference between 
‘imitation’ (i.e., creative adaptation) and ‘copying’ (i.e., prosaic repetition). 
Borrowing the conceptual framework of his German colleague Karl Otfried 
Müller,? whose Handbuch der Archáologie he allegedly used as the model for 
his own, particularly for the historical section, Ross introduced ‘type’ as 
the mediating notion between ‘idea’ and ‘manière’. Specifically, ‘type’ is a 
formal attribute equally shared by objects of the same class, and which, 
despite its adaptability to various situations, always preserved the key to the 
universal idea, common in these objects. Convention prevented the artist 
from varying the ‘type’ of a certain idea at will. In any case, the originating 
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idea, which for Ross was tied to the ethos of the particular community,” had 
to remain intact.^ The creative process of translating into a new material 
form the universal concept imbedded in the generic type comprised the 
so-called act of ‘imitation’, common to the methodology of all the conceptual 
arts.” Alternatively, when the formal type of an idea ceased to produce new 
forms, and was repeated thoughtlessly as a result of ‘intellectual apathy or 
blind mimicry’ ,** imitation was reduced to mere ‘copying’. The resulting act 
of formal repetition, he called ‘maniére’. Ross severely criticized artistic 
works based on ‘manière’, as befitting more the practitioner of a ‘barbaric’ 
art (1.e., a craftsman), than a real artist.” This distinction between ‘imitation’ 
and ‘copying’ was crucial in the context of neoclassical aesthetics. Its 
purpose was to warn conservative or ideologically motivated classicists of the 
dangers of mistaking Winckelmann’s call for imitating ideal forms as an 
endorsement of the blind replication of handed down models. 

Ross’s views on the imitative function of the arts, including architecture, 
went back to Classical sources, namely Plato, Aristotle, Vitruvius, and 
Cicero. However, despite his unbroken commitment to platonic philosophy 
in particular, Ross sought to create a vision of a supreme past that was to 
serve as a critical and positive instrument in the present. This past was to be 
historically specific, not enveloped in the veil of ideal perfection that 
transcends real time (e.g., the platonic forms). For him it was ancient Greece 
that held this paradigmatic function. Although here Ross might seem to be 
following in Winckelmann’s footsteps, in fact he is not. To clarify this, one 
can compare Ross to Quatremére de Quincy, a declared platonist and 
follower of Winckelmann in many respects, on a very crucial issue related 
to the notion of ‘imitation’, namely, the provenance of the Greek temple. 
Quatremére, as opposed to Winckelmann, gave architectural theory a 
splendid explication of this matter." 

Quatremére's silent presence is to be discerned throughout Ross’s Manual, 
even though Ross never refers to him by name." Insisting on the non- 
metaphysical basis of architecture, Ross either defied or ignored Quatremére's 
theory of the provenance of the Greek temple from a wooden proto-‘type’, 
that 1s, a prime example of the constructive application of human reasoning 
upon nature that preceded historical times after Vitruvius's formulation.? 
From his standpoint, Ross maintained that the Greek temple was the product 
of a creative synthesis of Egyptian influences, to be seen in stone-cutting, and 
an indigenous tradition, to be seen in the timber construction of the roof.? 
It is likely, albeit curious, that Ross owes this formulation to Quatremére’s 
theory of Egyptian ‘larcenies’ in Greek architecture, by which the French 
author accounted for some mainly stylistic similarities between the two 
architectural traditions." At the root of his thinking, however, lay the idea of 
distinct indigenous types as generators of local traditions of building (i.e., the 
cave in Egypt vs. the hut in Greece). Ross, on the other hand, seems to have 
broken drastically away from this Classical notion of a-historical references 
that Vitruvius first set forth. Committed to a developmental view of history, 
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he posited that the art and architecture of every nation is the outcome of 
diverse influences and interaction between nations. Such an eclectic and 
formally complex construct constituted the ‘beginning’ of the Greek temple. 
How the Greek temple actually reached a state of organic unity, as Greek 
statuary did in Winckelmann's view, did not concern Ross.* Such gaps in his 
reasoning confirm the priority of practical instruction. over theoretical 
discussion in his handbook. 

Throughout his Manual Ross oscillated between two discordant theoretical 
positions, a classicist-idealist stance, more in line with academic tradition, 
and a materialist-historicist one, more in accord with modern science and 
(proto-)romantic philosophy. His relativist views on the construction 
and development of cultural artefacts as composites of heterogeneous ele- 
ments self-consciously* set him apart from his masters, Winckelmann, 
Quatremére, Bótticher," and Müller, who adhered to a much purer language 
of Classicism. However, Bótücher and Ross shared a common ground. They 
both supported the view that the development of the Greek temple should 
be seen only in historical, and not mythological, terms. It was on this issue, 
in particular, that Ross found himself at odds with his mentor, Müller. Ross 
resisted Müller's essentialist argument that attributed the uniqueness of the 
Greek phenomenon, including Greek culture, to a pre-historical core ‘in 
which there was even no external, compact, national whole'.* For Ross, who 
saw a plethora of influences at the root of every civilization, this ‘prehistoric 
racial core' was meaningless. For him, history possessed real value from the 
moment it had specific examples to offer for creative imitation. As opposed 
to Mavroyannis, Ross never concerned himself seriously with the mechanics 
of this act. 

Ross shared with Mavroyannis, and with most contemporary authors, an 
enthusiasm for the supreme example that Greek antiquity bestowed upon 
modernity. Hence he came to view its remains as still operative types for 
the artist and the architect of the present. This might, at first sight, appear 
to be a Winckelmannian idea, although it is not. Ross built a pluralistic and 
largely eclectic model in the place of Winckelmann's purist and elitist one. 
However, in post-Independence Greece, subtle differences of this sort passed 
rather unnoticed. Having found himself in a cultural milieu impervious 
to intellectual argumentation, yet supportive of all things Classical, Ross’s 
Manual ensured that he came to act as yet another champion of ‘Greek neo- 
classicism’, albeit without ever embracing any of its nationalist undertones 
or any of its common lapses into archaiolatreia. 


Stephanos Koumanoudis’ [ot Xreúðsi y Téyvy tov EXdjvov 
tyv Zijuepov (Whither Hastens the Art of the Greeks Today) 


Last comes Koumanoudis’ well-known pamphlet Ho Xxetde1 n Téyvn vov 
Ednveyv tnv Eüuepov (1845) by means of which Winckelmann made his 
official entry into Greek literature. Koumanoudis,? a Greek from Adrianople 
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with a European education, became known in the intellectual milieu of 
Othonian Athens for his pro-classicist views, consisting of an amalgam 
of European rationalism, German Idealism, and Greek nationalism, and for 
his life-long opposition to irrationalism, romanticism, and the revival of 
interest in Byzantium. This pamphlet set the tone of this controversy. 
Interestingly, it marked the end of his nine-year course of study in some of 
the most renowned universities of Munich, Berlin, and Paris (i.e., 1835—43). 
It is composed of two parts, the author’s brief treatise on the prospects of 
Greek art and an appendix of two essays by Winckelmann in Koumanoudis’ 
translation, ‘Advice to the beholder of [the works of] Art and ‘On gracefulness in 
the works of Art’. Koumanoudis’ urgent call for a return of Greek art to its 
ancient precedents via the canonized interpretations of western European 
authors (i.e., neoclassicism) has been viewed both as a blessing and as a curse 
for the subsequent path taken by the arts.” In particular, the categorical line 
that he drew between ancient and Byzantine art, raising bipolar implica- 
tions of ‘west’ versus ‘east’, or ‘Greek’ versus ‘non-Greek’, transcended the 
domain of aesthetic theory to step daringly into current political debate. 
However, given that here my main concern is with Winckelmann’s reception 
by Greek scholarship, I cannot expand on these interesting questions. 

Koumanoudis did not select the two particular essays by Winckelmann by 
chance. Besides their terseness and specificity, both are primarily instructive 
and stress the didactic role of ancient Greek art. In addition to offering the 
basics of art theory to the reader, they also propose ‘instruction’ as the only 
acceptable way to artistic expertise. Both proclaim beauty as art’s intended 
end, nature as its safest model, and imitation as the rightful procedure to 
creation. Both impose upon art the same mission, namely, to transcend the 
realm of the ‘real’ in order to attain the ‘ideal’. Winckelmann had first set 
Greek art on this mission, in preference to mannerist and baroque art, which 
faithfully replicated real nature only in order subsequently to trivialize it. 
Winckelmann’s ill-defined area between the real and the ideal, on the one 
hand, and his persistent evocation of the artist as the genius-interpreter of 
that space, on the other, was a plea to shift emphasis away from the inert 
element of form to the subject-actor of the work and his working processes. 
Through his thorough exposition of the notion of ‘grace’ as the structural 
relationship between skin and bone, Winckelmann makes a statement that 
places the true value of art on the uncovering of the inner energies and 
expressive qualities of the original work in association with the pragmatic 
conditions of its production, such as climate or politics. In doing so, he 
opens the door to the aesthetics of romanticism.”' It was probably only 
Winckelmann’s belief that the results of such a structural approach to the arts 
could hold the status of a universal law that firmly placed him within 
neoclassical aesthetics. 

On the other hand, Koumanoudis’ own essay, which notably makes no 
reference to Winckelmann by name, was driven by a different set of concerns, 
more practical and less theoretical in scope. Its intent was candidly 
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programmatic. In an ‘era of total reform',? Greece had to establish its own 
school of art.? To that end ‘the fortunate Greek goes back to Greece, his 
old homeland.’ *dócig" (nature) and ‘opOd¢ Adyoc’ (reason), the two most 
frequently occurring terms in the text, give it the tone of a manifesto. 
Koumanoudis, like Winckelmann, coupled art with instruction. However, 
it was Koumanoudis, in particular, who assigned the role of the guardian of 
public taste to the art educator, that is, the connoisseur who was able, rather 
aphoristically, to predicate right from wrong by means of an aesthetic 
judgement based solely on reason. For him the relapse of Greece into the 
darkness of its Middle Ages was a permanent threat. Formlessness, irrationality, 
feverish imagery, and deviation from model-nature were some of the 
characteristics of the art of this decadent period. 

Koumanoudis theorized neither on the mechanics of imitation, nor on the 
crucial distance between the real and the ideal, as Winckelmann had done. 
In fact, he assessed the value of the art product on the basis of how faithfully 
it replicated the external form of the original and how natural and agree- 
able it remained in the final analysis.^ While Winckelmann searched for 
the natural beyond the visible,” Koumanoudis saw nature as more surely 
locked in the visible form of things, to which the artist should attend as his 
only guide. In his view, ‘memory’ and ‘imagination’, as opposed to immediate 
perception, endangered the rational foundation of the art product.” According 
to this static view of the artistic function, the beholder was considered nothing 
more than the passive receptor of the instructive message of the work, not 
the active interpreter of it, as is the case in Winckelmann’s conception. 

It is mainly due to these ill-posed arguments that Koumanoudis’ pamphlet, 
like Ross’s, proves unable to articulate a coherent aesthetic theory, and there- 
fore, could claim no share in a theoretical discourse on the arts in Greece. 
In general, the pamphlet bears most prominently the marks of nationalistic 
rhetoric propagating the country’s direct linkage with its ancient cultural 
heritage via the energizing presence of its monuments. It is ironic that the 
Greek case, which in Winckelmann’s theoretical schema was promoted to a 
universal paradigm, returns to its native country in the form of particularized 
nationalism. 


Epilogue 


Winckelmann, whose name became synonymous with the aesthetics of 
neoclassicism in Western Europe, was rather oddly received by Modern 
Greek scholarship. He entered the scene a few years after the establishment 
of the modern state, at a time when his aura elsewhere had started to wane. 
His overall impact upon the future of the arts in Greece remains, however, 
elusive, and certainly incomparable to his impact on the arts of 18th century 
Europe. Although marginal, the situation in Greece does not lack interest, 
for it illustrates one of the many additional aspects that a rigorous theoretical 
position can acquire under peculiar circumstances, such as the construction 
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of a new national ideology. As I examined the works of our three different 
authors, I noticed a gradual departure from a critical toward a much more 
positive, if not eulogizing, stance toward Winckelmann’s views and the 
Classical paradigm in general. In particular, I looked at how these authors 
formed their views vis-à-vis their contemporary trend of romanticism, certain 
doctrines of which seemed to endanger the well-established tenets of their 
favourite paradigm. 

Mavroyannis, in his splendid climatological description of Athens, works 
out a composite model encompassing both romantic and classicist elements. 
Ross, the German archaeologist, in his manual on the arts, sets himself the 
task of defining the scope, means, and principles of the visual arts along 
the lines of Classical theory, but in the end sets up a more pluralistic argument. 
His theory of the eclectic origins of the Greek temple challenges more con- 
ventional notions and steps daringly into historicism. However, Ross endorses 
the adherence of art to its ancient models, and thereby induces the rise of a 
formalist and, at the same time, context-specific brand of neoclassicism in 
Greece. Finally, Koumanoudis’ pamphlet aims to reinstate Winckelmann 
in his former role as the godfather of neoclassicism and the Greek example as 
the inevitable destiny of Modern Greek art. 

It would not be unreasonable to say that these three different attitudes to 
Classical aesthetics, and therefore to ‘imitation’, are symptomatic of the three 
prevalent attitudes to history of a country still seeking a suitable identity. 
Should Greece imitate her past, and if so, how? Mavroyannis maintained a 
more independent and creative stance in which history, as a splendid 
palimpsest of varied layers, was to aspire to an equally worthy future. Ross 
defended the normative value of the Classical past, which however he 
surrendered to the contingencies of current history. For Koumanoudis, there 
could be no other way for modern Greece to create history than by carefully 
selecting her models of reference from her Classical past and skilfully adapting 
them to the present. Of all three, this last position was to have the greatest 
impact upon subsequent developments. 

It will come as no surprise that the true proponents of Winckelmann in 
Greece were actually those who reduced the universal and a-historical nature 
of his example by making it fit into the pressing demands of nation-forming. 
In contrast to the master’s dictates, they opted for the convenient identification 
of the ideal with the real, of the glorious past with the still-unshaped present. 
Sanctioning in fact the operational over the theoretical aspect of this example, 
the Greek approach to Classicism in the 19th century, under the blanket and 
already anachronistic term of ‘neoclassicism’, exhibited a primarily instructive 
and practical character rather than a discursive and dialectic one. 


Notes 


1 Winckelmann, 1755, p. 1. 
2 Rykwert, 1980. 
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At the lead of this attitude was the Apyaroloyixn Egnuepic (Archaeological Journal), 
the official journal of the Archaiologiki Etaireia (Archaeological Society), which 
appeared for the first time in 1837. 

The style reached its peak under the auspices of western-educated architects, 
such as Stamatios Kleanthes, Eduard Schaubert, the brothers Hansen, Leo von 
Klenze, and Lysandros Kaftanzoglou. 

The question alludes to the title of the famous treatise by the German architect 
Heinrich Hübsch, In welchem Style sollen wir bauen?, of 1828, which invigorated 
discourse upon architectural styles in Germany at the time. 

Mavroyannis, 1841. 

Ross, 1841. 

Koumanoudis, 1845. 

From these three texts, only Koumanoudis’ ‘pamphlet’ seems to have had an 
impact upon Greek scholarship. 

This proto-romantic school arose in the 18th century as a critical reaction to 
the abstract and absolute norms of the Enlightenment (e.g. natural law theory) 
and sought to recognize the historical character of human existence, the individu- 
ality of different peoples and the transitory character of human ideas and institu- 
tions. Among its proponents were Johann Gottfried Herder and Giambattista 
Vico. 

Victor Cousin's (1792-1867) mixture of empiricism, drawn upon Locke and 
Condillac, and German idealism, drawn upon Kant and Hegel, paved the way 
for the French version of romanticism. 

Pierre-Jean-Georges Cabanis (1757—1808), French philosopher and physician, 
was particularly interested in the workings of a spiritual and providential divinity 
upon human fortune. 

The only topographic description of Athens written by a Greek archaeologist 
was the one by Kyriakos Pittakys, 1835, L' ancienne Athénes. Pittakis was also 
self-taught. 

Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 42. For the quotation, see below n. 27. 

And by extension to Montesquieu, a basic influence on Winckelmann. 

To argue his point against a cause-and-effect method of historical explanation, 
Mavroyannis alluded to Plato’s account of the mythical creation of Athens in 
Timaeus. Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 7. 

This was a dominant trend issuing from the rationalist and scientific spirit of the 
Enlightenment. 

He fully demonstrates this evolutionist view of history in his ‘Epilogue’ in 
Mavroyannis, 1841, pp. 125-28. Evolutionism, and vitalistic evolutionism, 
in particular, was a strong undercurrent of romanticism giving ontological 
priority to time and becoming over being. As a philosophical hypothesis 
accounting for the mechanics of history, it should not be confused with the 
deterministic principles of Darwinism. Its influence is evident in Herder, 
Schelling, Hegel, and most importantly Schopenhauer. 

In arguing for a contextualist/relativist understanding of one’s own culture, 
Mavroyannis appears startlingly close to Herder’s introductory phrase ‘Our earth 
is a star among stars’: Herder, 1784-91, p. xx. 

. my LLOTHPIOSY appovíav tno PboEws kot tns téxvng . . .' (‘the inexplicable 
harmony between nature and art’) (Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 19). 

. . VEV oxoAaottkr] OVUHETPÍOG, 032.6. LE TNV APEAELAV kat paotóvrv TNG ELTVEDTEMS 
Kat TNS KOAAITEXVIKI|S EkAOYI|S .. .’ (without rigid symmetry, but with both the 
innocence and the ease of artistic inspiration and judgement’) (Mavroyannis, 
1841, p. 19). 

*... ev ekoóópmoav adiaKpitTw@s GAA’ cc TEHVOVTAL KAL ovváztovtat at onTIKai 
ypapwat vov Boovóv kot AOgwv ...’ (‘they did not build randomly, but in the 
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manner in which the lines of the mounts and hills meet and combine’). 
Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 18. 

‘. . . TÉXVNV OYL EOTOVSGOLEVIV ENITETHOEVLEVOS KAL OYOAMOTIKHS KekaAAontopévnv, 
QAX sunvevopévinv vró Osa exitvoiag . . .” (‘an artwork that was not thoroughly 
scrutinized and pretentiously embellished, but inspired by a divine spirit’). 
Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 19. 

. . KAL EIG TNV ATHOW atris ka0opóoav tnv bot THs EXAó60G, Kal katavoovcav THY 
EKMPAOL TNG PVGEMS TAÝTNG, kot THY EV atr arokpvrtouévnv évvoiav.” (‘[this is how 
the ancients] caught sight of the nature of Greece in the fleeting passage of it 
[the divine spirit] and discerned the expression and the idea that this nature 
concealed): Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 19. 

Vico was largely unknown outside Italy until as late as 1827 when Michelet first 
translated his Scienza Nuova (1725) into French. In Greece, Vico’s ideas, as 
opposed to Herder’s, remained unknown until Markos Renieris dedicated his 
first book di4ocogía tng Iotopiac (Philosophy of History, 1841) to him. See Dimaras, 
1985, pp. 428-41. 

‘Ald tnc pouciküg Ékticav Tag MOAEIG ..., SIG TMV TEAETHV ovvńyav oyéosio: 
Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 84. Here again, Mavroyannis emerges as a faithful disciple 
of the proto-romantic school. 

“2. n xotnots tov apyatov EAAjvav, zpog tv qóoctv, oc  ànpotikr] TOV veotépov, 
TÁVTOTE ATOTELIVOLÉVN EXEL euyevr| yoapaktripa yaArvnc Kat úyovç ... ( *... ancient 
Greek poetry, like modern folk poetry, having nature as its reference point, is 
endowed with the gentle qualities of calm and sublimity . . .’): Mavroyannis, 
1841, pp. 41-42. See also Mavroyannis, 1841, p. 100. 

‘H ApyatoAoyía sivat n emotýun, ttc Aéyet Ta apyaia, Titi; 666001 Adyov nepi TOV 
apyaícv hyovv tov apyoiotijtov' (Archaeology is the discipline which provides a 
discourse on all things ancient and specifically on antiquities) Ross, 1841, p. 1 (his 
emphasis). 

Ross uses for these arts the Greek terms ‘etd@Aonomtucai’, “pavtaotikat’ and 
*ewaoukat', which he borrows from Plato (Sophist, 3.50, 7.81, 9.17, 9.93). Ross, 
1841, p. 5 and n. 1. 

Ross, 1841, p. 29. 

Raoul-R ochette, in particular, deviated from the norm of the Hellenic paradigm, 
since his preferred type of neoclassicism looks back to the Renaissance. See 
Kruft, 1994, p. 281. Because of this abundance of influences, Ross’s Manual 
displays more the features of a compendium than of an original synthetic work. 
Specifically, the more faithful an artist is to the formal properties of his model 
of imitation, the more closely he stands to tradition/convention, and hence to 
the dictates of classicism. 

Müller was a faithful follower of Winckelmann's ideas on the autochthony of 
Greek culture. However, he went further in insisting that art, religion, myth, 
and other forms of human expression could be understood only as products of 
national particularities, i.e., the Geist of a nation, not only through external 
influences. The notion of Geíst is not as prominent in Winckelmann. Thus 
Müller is an ally of the proto-romantic school of German idealism, though of its 
most essentialist strand which argued for a causal connection between a national 
state of mind and its architecture/art. 

Müller's Handbuch (1835) remained an important scholarly source for several 
generations of archaeologists. Ross allegedly used the work as a model for his 
own, although his intention was to produce a whole new treatise by incorporating 
ideas of other authors. 

‘O vónoc oanofAénet pádov tqv LOPE ń TO oxyńa, ņ ðe éa to 1006." (The type 
aims rather at the form or the shape, whereas the idea [aims] at the character/ 
custom (ethos) ): Ross, 1841, p. 19. Ross's notion of ‘ethos’ is not at all specific 
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and may easily coincide with Geist. It remains unclear, however, whether it has 
an essentialist foundation (as in Müller) or a purely historicist one. 

For a more precise definition, the reader can refer to Müller's Handbuch (1835) 
on which Ross based many of his formulations. 

Ross, 1841, p. 19. 

Ross, 1841, p. 17. 

Ross, 1841, p. 17. For his definition of ‘barbaric arts’, see p. 5, n. 3. 
Antoine-Chrysostome Quatremére de Quincy (1755-1849) was a permanent 
secretary of the French Academy and Professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
from 1816 to 1839. He was trained as a sculptor, but established himself as an 
archaeologist. He became known as a proponent of the Greek example in the 
arts, and architecture in particular. 

He referred instead to his successor in the post of the permanent secretary of 
the Academy in 1839, D. Raoul-Rochette, who generally retained the same 
dogmatic attitude toward classicism. See Kruft, 1994, p. 281. 

In Quatremére's theory, the primitive hut possessed the status of a ‘building type’, 
that is, the ideational construct which preserved the most elementary principles 
of building (e.g., structural, formal, utilitarian). The temple, on the other hand, 
was seen as the supreme repository of the rules of universal harmony and, there- 
fore, as the embodiment of the intellectual canon of architecture, which by way 
of imitation gave artistic expression to the ideational type of the wooden hut. See 
Quatremére de Quincy (1788, 1801, 1825), entries on ‘Architecture’, ‘Character’, 
‘Idea’, ‘Imitation’ and ‘Type’. 

Thus Ross begins his account of the history of art with the Egyptians, tracing 
influences from one eastern nation to the other down to the Greeks. This line 
of influences from Egypt and the Near East to Greece and further to Europe 
characterized the so-called ‘ancient model’ (i.e., supported by Winckelmann and 
his epigones) and was contrasted with the ‘Aryan model’, promoted by some of 
the Romantics. Müller's centrality in the transition from one model to the other 
has been the subject of a long debate. See Bernal, 1987; Blok, 1996. 

He first presented his arguments to the French Academy in 1785, in the form of 
a manuscript submitted for the Prix Caylus, and subsequently in his extensive 
treatise De I’ Architecture Egyptienne (1803). See also Lavin, 1992. 

According to Rykwert, Winckelmann too, while accepting Vitruvius’s doctrines 
on proportion, does not seem affected by the theory that the Doric order derives 
from timber construction. See Rykwert, 1980, p. 354. 

Ross, 1841, pp. 36-37. Here, too, Ross fails to mention the name of Quatremére 
among his sources. 

Karl Bótticher (1806—89), architect. He taught at the Bauakademie in Berlin. His 
most famous work is Die Tektonik der Hellenen (1844—52). 

Müller, 1978, pp. 220-21. Marchand, in her study of the role of German 
archaeologists in the development of the philhellenic movement, observes that 
Miiller’s ‘Graecocentrism was ... derived from aesthetic, religious, and quasi- 
racist preferences’, and concludes: ‘[e]xemplary in every way, for Müller, the 
Greeks stood alone.' Marchand, 1996, p. 44. 

Stephanos A. Koumanoudis (1818—99) studied the humanities under such 
renowned figures as Thiersch, Spengel, Schelling, Bóckh and others. He settled in 
Athens in 1845, where he held key positions as Professor of Latin Philology at the 
University of Athens and Secretary of the Archaeological Society. His broad 
interests included philology, poetry, lexicography, and the arts. He is considered 
one of the last proponents of the Greek Enlightenment. See also Matthaiou (1999). 
In particular, within the 20th century Koumanoudis own essay has been 
variously quoted and commented upon mainly owing to its strong ideological 
underpinnings. See, for example, Kafetsi et al., 1991, pp. 2-34. 
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51 See Irwin, 1972, pp. 48-51. This is a point that often passed unnoticed by his 
Classicist followers and was certainly missed by Koumanoudis, a fervent adversary 
of romantic aesthetics. 

52 ‘Avavtipprtms ou EAAnves Gópev etc exoyriv uevapopootikiiv tov távtov’ (Without 
doubt we Greeks live in an era when everything undergoes tranformation): 
Koumanoudis, 1845, p. 5. 

53 Koumanoudis, 1845, p. 26. 

54 ‘O evtuyiis EAAny vráysi ew tv EMáða náv, THY ynpoi&v zaxpíóo tov’ (The happy 
Greek returns to Greece, his old country): Koumanoudis, 1845, p. 7. 

55 Diary note of 1840 (Munich). Stephanos A. Koumanoudis Archives, National 
Library of Greece, Department of Manuscripts and Facsimiles, folder 23/ ms. 
1137, 1 (23 September 1840). A defender ofthe complete form as most classicists, 
he calls into question art that imitates indistinct forms of nature (e.g. fire). 

56 Stafford, 1980, p. 70. 

57 Here again, the negative example is the Christian artist who, drawn by his 
memory and his imagination, moves away from the true nature of things. 


Archival sources 


Archives Stephanos A. Koumanoudis, National Library of Greece, Department of 
Manuscripts and Facsimiles. 
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4 The legal protection of 
antiquities in Greece and 
national identity 


Daphne Voudouri 


Greek antiquity, already invested in Europe with its own particular authority, 
played a key role in shaping Greek national consciousness and legitimizing 
the Modern Greek state. As has been aptly observed, for the new state 
ancient monuments were the obvious, ‘the sole ready-made national symbols 
which it could use’.' Thus, during the building of the Greek nation-state, a 
system for the significant legal protection of antiquities was put together, the 
basic principles of which still retain their status today. The aim of this chapter 
is to shed light upon the relationship between the legal framework of 
antiquities in Greece and the processes of the formation of national identity 
and of the Modern Greek state. 


Protective measures during the Greek War of 
Independence 


Measures for the protection of antiquities had already been taken during the 
struggle against Ottoman rule by the various revolutionary executive and 
legislative bodies before independence had actually been gained. For example, 
in 1825 a decree of the Minister of the Interior of the revolutionary govern- 
ment was issued regarding the collecting and safeguarding of antiquities in 
schools, for the following reason: 


so that, with the passage of time, every school will acquire its own 
Museum, something which is most necessary for history, for the discovery 
of the ancient names of cities and places, for a knowledge of the skill of 
our ancestors, and for the esteem for such things which the wise nations 
of Europe, who censure us because we give them away or sell them at 
a low price to their travellers visiting Greece, rightly entertain.’ 


The next year, a decree passed by the Provisional Administration laid down 
protective measures regarding the antiquities of Athens ‘since all the relics 
of antiquity belong to the nation and their conservation is a necessity"? 
Most importantly, in 1827 a resolution of the Third National Assembly of 
Troezen introduced a prohibition on the sale and export of antiquities.* This 
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special concern was also deeply felt by many of the freedom-fighters, as is 
shown by the well-known words of Makriyannis to soldiers who were 
preparing to sell two ancient statues to Europeans: ‘Even if they were to give 
you ten thousand thalers, do not agree to these leaving our homeland. It was 
these that we have fought for.” 

At the Fourth National Assembly at Argos in 1829 this rule was confirmed, 
but subsequently relaxed, following pressure from the French, who had 
asked for finds from the excavations of the Expédition Scientifique de Morée at 
Olympia. This amendment was made with a view to making it possible to 
cede fragments of antiquities to academic establishments of foreign govern- 
ments.° The difficult diplomatic position of the fledgling state was already 
apparent: On the one hand, it claimed exclusive rights over antiquities, while, 
on the other, it sought to avoid displeasing the Great Powers, on whom it 
was dependent.’ 

In order to preserve and protect antiquities, the first museum was founded 
in 1829 in Aegina, by a resolution of the Governor Capodistrias.* Named the 
National Museum, it was intended to house the ‘precious relics of antiquity 
which the classical earth of Greece covers and to bring common benefit and 
glory to the nation’.’ The special symbolic value that antiquities held for the 
modern Greeks is graphically expressed in a circular from the Provisional 
Commissioner of Elis of the same period, which concerns the protection of 
the antiquities and the enrichment of the Museum: 


These stir the spirit of the modern Hellenes to imitate and call to mind 
the brilliance and glory of their ancestors. They bring great honour 
to the nation. Honoured by wise Europe and sought after day by day 
by travellers, they make manifest their value, and it is as if they were 
saying to the Hellenes: “You must not undervalue the relics of your 
ancestors! They have assisted you and it is your duty to respect them, 
because they are sacred and are your possessions and are part of your 
dignity and honour.’"” 


The archaeological legislation in the 19th century 


In 1834, at the time of the Regency, and under the influence of Bavarian 
neoclassicism, the first national archaeological legislation was introduced, 
which was pioneering for its time." 

The author of the law, Georg Ludwig von Maurer, stressed the enormous 
political importance of the antiquities for the Greek Kingdom, since he, too, 
held the view that Greek antiquity had been and should in the future 
continue to be the link between Modern Greece and Europe." According 
to Article 61 of the law, 'all antiquities within Greece, as works of the 
ancestors of the Greek people, shall be regarded as national property of all 
the Greeks in general’, thereby expressing the idea of national cultural 
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heritage, even if the term was introduced later. This resounding proclamation 
was, however, of relatively limited legal importance, given that the provisions 
of the law which immediately followed recognized, under certain conditions 
and within certain limitations, a right of ownership of antiquities by private 
individuals.? More specifically, private ownership was recognized in the case 
of antiquities which at the time were already held in private collections or 
on private property. In the case of those discovered, either by lawful 
excavation or by chance, on or beneath private land after the law had come 
into effect, a right of ownership was recognized to the extent of one-half to 
the landowners and one-half to the state. Full and absolute ownership on the 
part of the state was recognized in the case of antiquities found on publicly 
owned land or beneath it, at the bottom of the sea, or in rivers or public 
streams, lakes or marshes. The law also introduced a set of measures for the 
protection of antiquities that were inspired by legislation passed by the Papal 
State of Rome in 1820." These measures included, in particular, an obligation 
to declare a find and to give notice of a sale, a right of pre-emption of the 
state in the purchase of antiquities found on private land, a prohibition on 
excavation and export without a permit, and sanctions against destruction 
of, damage to, or theft of antiquities. 

These provisions, which laid the foundations for Greek archaeological 
legislation, remained in force until 1899, when they were replaced by the 
stricter provisions of Law 2646, 'IIept apyatotytav’ (“On antiquities’), which 
primarily established, though not without objection,'^ an exclusive right of 
ownership of the state to all antiquities, movable and immovable, anywhere 
in Greece, even on private land (article 1). Although this was unusual at the 
time,” the vesting of ownership of antiquities in the state is typical of Greek 
archaeological law, while today it is to be found in the legislation of many 
other ‘source countries’. This rule and other provisions of Law 2646 were 
incorporated, together with later legislative provisions — particularly those of 
a law of 1932 which regulated, inter alia, matters of possession, private collec- 
tions and trading of antiquities, into Law 5351, codified by the Presidential 
Decree of 9/24 August 1932, ‘Tlepi apyototiytwv’ (‘On antiquities’)'* (hereafter, 
Codified Law 5351/1932), which served as the basic text for Greek 
archaeological legislation until 2002. 

The reasons for which protection of the antiquities was called for are 
illustrated in a series of circulars issued during the 19th century by the Minister 
of Church Affairs and Public Education, the minister responsible for such 
matters at the time, concerning the implementation of the laws of 1834 and 
of 1899.” In the texts of these circulars, the antiquities are considered as 
‘sacred ancestral heirlooms’ and their protection is regarded as a national 
duty. The observance of this duty vindicates in the eyes of Europe — which 
is held up as both an incontestable model and as a constant observer — 
national independence, the name of ‘Hellenes’, and the place of the Modern 
Greek state among ‘civilized’ nations. Thus the destruction, illegal excavation, 
sale or exportation of antiquities and illicit dealing in them in general 
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(‘apyooxanniio, archaiokapilia) which had taken on disquieting dimensions, 
are castigated as sacrilege and behaviour unworthy of the nation. 

Although these are neither the first nor the sole such references,” it 
is worth citing some typical extracts from these circulars. In a circular of 
4 February 1865, it is pointed out that those who dig without a permit and 
sell the antiquities they find to foreigners: 


not only deprive the national Museum of the precious heirlooms of our 
ancestors but bring disgrace upon the nation among those to whom they 
sell them, as trading in the relics of its forebears — those very relics which 
both aroused in it the sense of its own nationality and brought about the 
acquisition of its freedom. 


A circular of 23 July 1893 maintains: 


It is upon the state of the antiquities among us that the esteem in which 
foreigners hold us as a civilized nation with a perfect sense of its duties 
as to the conservation in a decent condition of the monuments of the 
art of its ancestors to a large degree depends. 


In the most typical circular of all, that of 30 August 1899, on the imple- 
mentation of Law 2646, the following is stressed by way of introduction: 


We Hellenes owe our independence to a large extent to the glorious 
name and the immortal monuments of art which we have inherited from 
our ancient ancestors. And just as we have a duty to make every effort 
at all times to show ourselves worthy of the name which we bear, so in 
the same way there is a sacred duty incumbent upon us all to regard as 
sacred heirlooms and to safeguard the antiquities if we wish to prove to 
the civilized world that it was justly that we became an independent 
State and that justly are we called Hellenes.” 


Thus, through the appropriation of the ideological construct of European 
superiority that harked back to an idealized Greek antiquity,” the protection 
of the ‘ancestral’ works was used to assert national superiority and the 
inclusion of the Greek state in the European modernity. At the same time, 
it is apparent that the archaeological heritage had a double dimension: it was 
not perceived as an advantage and source of pride only, but also as a burden 
for the new Hellas. 

Nevertheless, although the task to which the antiquities were put was first 
and foremost ideological and political, the state authorities did not overlook 
their economic value. In his proposals to the National Assembly of Argos, 
Capodistrias had already identified the possibility of exchanging antiquities 
with objects from abroad which would be of use to the country,” while the 
Minister of Education, in his circular interpreting the 1899 law quoted 
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above, looked to the antiquities as a wealth-producing source for the country 
through the attraction of foreign visitors, following the completion of the 
necessary excavations and museums.” 


Archaeological institutions and museums 


The law of 1834 systematically regulated not only matters concerning the 
status of antiquities but also those concerning the relevant state service” and 
the museums which the state planned to set up. 

The State Archaeological Service, of which Andreas Moustoxydis, Director 
of the National Museum of Aegina, is regarded as the first director, has 
extensive powers and has served as a model for the establishment of such 
services in other countries.” During the 19th century, however, its staffing 
was rudimentary. A decisive role in the discovery, preservation, study and 
promotion of antiquities was played by the Athens Archaeological Society, 
which was founded in 1837 and had a sui generis relationship with the state, 
given that it was entrusted with powers and granted privileges and means 
peculiar to the state." From 1846, foreign archaeological schools were 
established in the country, to engage in important excavation and research 
work. Here we should mention the conclusion of special bilateral agree- 
ments between Greece and Germany regarding the excavations at Olympia,” 
and between Greece and France regarding those at Delphi,” which received 
legislative ratification on the Greek side in 1875 and 1891, respectively. 
Given their political dimensions, these agreements were reached after 
prolonged and hard negotiations and provoked reactions on both sides. The 
former made provision, in particular, for the financing of the excavations by 
the German government and the right of ownership of Greece over the 
finds, with the possibility of the ceding, at the discretion of the Greek 
government, of duplicates or replicas to Germany." This agreement is com- 
monly regarded as the first international regulation of long-term scientific 
excavation of a major site, serving as a model for the regulation of the 
excavations of foreign schools?! and, in a way, as a forerunner of cultural 
diplomacy, while others consider it rather colonialist.” 

The first organized museum was the Athenian Acropolis Museum, which 
was erected in situ? in 1874 to house the finds from the Acropolis, a major 
landmark of Classical antiquity, a potent symbol of western civilization and 
the national symbol par excellence. The National Archaeological Museum,™ 
the foundation of which was provided for in the law of 1834, was completed 
in 1889, after a series of regulations on the building in Athens of a museum 
‘worthy of the renown of the relics’ (Royal Decree of 30 June 1858°*), 
intended to house the most important finds from the full extent of Greek 
territory. This was followed by the building and organization of museums 
in the provinces, although these were not the objects of special regulations, 
nor was the network of public museums and collections all over the country, 
provided for in the law of 1834, constituted. 
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The Royal Decree on the regulations of the museums of Athens of 1885? 
specified their aim as the teaching and study of archaeology, the dissemination 
of archaeological knowledge and the nurturing of a love for the fine arts. 
Such an aim was also included in the regulations of the National Archaeological 
Museum of 1893." The reference to the arts reflected the contemporary 
conception of archaeological museums as art museums, while the broader 
educational purpose of the museums, which, it is worth noting, had been 
declared from the very beginning open to the public,” should be related to 
the cultivation of national consciousness. 

It was not only the preservation of the antiquities, but also the love as well 
as the study of them which were upheld in the official rhetoric as a national, 
patriotic duty.? As has been pointed out by a number of scholars, the main 
purpose of Greek archaeology, to begin with at least, was to prove that the 
Modern Greek present was a continuation of the Classical past and was used 
to support the national interests of the time." This national mission 
determined a number of matters, such as the priorities of research, the choice 
of material to be preserved and exhibited in the museums, its manner of 
presentation and valorization, and even the lack of any interpretation, since 
it was considered that the presence alone of tangible evidence of national 
continuity was sufficient. Though linking archaeology with nationalism and 
with the nation-state is not, of course, an exclusively Greek phenomenon," 
it is strong in the case of Greece. This is evident in the institutionalization 
of archaeology at an early date via the setting up of a special professional 
body, a university chair, archaeological museums as state museums, and the 
adoption of strict legislation on antiquities.? 


The field of protection and its extension to Byzantine 
and later monuments 


Even in the first body of legislation, explicit mention is made of the protection 
of medieval remains as well. Article 111 of the law passed in 1834 under the 
Regency provided that ‘also those objects of art dating from the most ancient 
period of Christianity or the so-called Middle Ages’ were included in its field 
of application.? Moreover, a decree of King Otto of 1837" required the 
preservation of the medieval relics of Athens, which were further defined as 
‘Byzantine, Venetian and Turkish’, in the execution of the new plan for the 
capital, even if ‘they are intermingled with Greek or Roman antquities'.? 

In practice, however, in spite of these provisions, during the 19th century 
protection was limited to the monuments of antiquity, with emphasis on 
those of the Classical age, while monuments of a later date were not only 
neglected and left to ruin, but were intentionally destroyed in the interests 
of the ‘purification’ of the material evidence of the ancient Greek past and 
the restoration of their ‘authentic’ form.* In the same spirit, the museums 
set up by the end of the century were exclusively archaeological." The 
provisions of the law of 1834 on the establishment of public museums with 
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a different content, including natural history or collections of pictures and 
copper engravings, were not implemented." Indicative, moreover, of the 
ranking of the relics of antiquity is the characterization of the works of 
the ‘Macedonian’ (i.e. Hellenistic) and Roman periods as ‘works of periods 
of decline’ (first and second, respectively) in the instructions that followed 
the decree of 1858." 

State concern for the protection of Byzantine monuments, which 
corresponded to the more general re-evaluation of the Middle Ages by 
romanticism, manifested itself in practice only around the end of the 
19th century, with the beginning of restoration work at Daphni. In 1899, 
objects of ‘medieval Hellenism’ (instead of objects of ‘the so-called Middle 
Ages’, as described in the law of 1834) were brought under the protection 
of archaeological legislation, by means of article 1 of Law 2646 which was 
also included in Codified Law 5351/1932." The term is reminiscent of 
Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos’s scheme as presented in his History of the 
Greek Nation, therefore this provision marks the ‘rehabilitation’ of Byzantium 
and its incorporation into the national narrative in the field of heritage law. 
Consequently, objects from the Byzantine period dating from before the Fall 
of Constantinople in 1453 come within the definition of antiquities belonging 
to the state.?! In 1914, the Byzantine and Christian Museum was set up, as 
a state museum, by Law 401,” which also introduced measures of protection 
— albeit more limited — for artefacts up to 1830, the year that marks the 
foundation of the Greek state.? In 1918, the first folklore museum was 
established, also as a state museum,™ while cultural properties dating from 
after 1830 did not receive legislative protection until 1950, when Law 1469 
was passed.” 

These regulations reflected and reinforced the new version of national 
identity, which stressed Byzantium as an intermediary link in the unbroken 
continuity of Hellenism from antiquity down to the present, in a synthesis of 
the ‘Hellenic’ and the ‘Christian’, that is, Orthodox, elements, with a view to 
dealing with new national concerns and ambitions. This transition from the 
scheme of the revival of the ancient in Modern Greece to that of continuity, 
has been regarded as a reaction against a view of the national self that had been 
imposed on Greece by European classicism.” The creation of the first museums 
of a historical and folkloric content is to be seen within the same context, that 
is, as evidence of the continuity of Greek national life from antiquity to 
modern times. This aim was served not only by history but also by folklore 
studies," which at their inception focused on the quest for ‘monuments of 
Greek antiquity living on in the Greek people of the present day'.? 


The special legal treatment of antiquities and their close 
association with the state today 


When this concept of an unbroken continuity came to prevail over the 
earlier notion of a direct and unmediated relation between Classical and 
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Modern Greece, the special weight attached to the ancient Greek past was 
moderated, but it was not displaced from the core of national consciousness. 
Nor was the privileged legal treatment of the remains of ancient Greece 
(to which those of Byzantium had been assimilated), or their close association 
with the state, eliminated. These traits mark not only the protective legislation 
cited above, which was in force until 2002, but also the current status of the 
cultural heritage and of the museums. 

The new Law 3028/2002 ‘Tia tqv mpootacia vov opyototijtov kat ev yévst TNG 
zoAuictus KÀnpovopáç (On the protection of antiquities and of the cultural 
heritage in general)? takes into account modern approaches and needs, the 
mandate of the Constitution for the protection of the cultural environment” 
and the relevant international instruments." It therefore offers a broad 
definition of what constitutes the cultural objects to which it applies, as witness 
to human existence and activity. It also adopts a territorial criterion — that of 
the Greek territory — for their association with the country's cultural heritage, 
includes manifestations of the intangible heritage in its field of application and 
enhances the scope of heritage protection by stressing its social role.” 

The ancient and other protected cultural objects or ‘monuments’, to use 
the terminology employed,? are now treated in the same spirit, thereby 
transcending a narrowly archaeocentric approach. Nevertheless, in the new 
legislation, their basic typology and the extent of their protection are still 
determined on the basis of chronological criteria that employ the same 
landmarks of Greek history, so rich in symbolism, of the years 1453 and 
1830. In this respect, the new law did not break away from the national 
framework established in the 19th century.“ Moreover, antiquities continue 
to enjoy privileged treatment, as can be seen in the title of the law. More 
specifically, the definition of antiquities has now been extended to cover 
cultural objects dating from prehistoric times to 1830,° while the protection 
of those dating to before 1453 remains augmented. First, all these objects 
are, without exception, directly protected by the law, being characterized 
as ancient monuments or antiquities (and not only those which have been 
classified, by reason of their importance, as monuments by a relevant admin- 
istrative act, as is the case in principle with those movable objects which 
date from after 1453 and immovables dating from after 1830).** Second, the 
principle of the state's ownership of these antiquities, which does not apply 
to monuments later than 1453, is reiterated and determines their status of 
protection.” 

The close connection between the state and antiquities also shapes the 
legal status of museums. Archaeological museums, including Byzantine 
museums, in Greece are, except in one or two cases, state-owned, and, 
moreover, incorporated in principle into the legal person of the state.” In 
contrast, the overwhelming majority of the museums of other kinds belong 
to local government bodies or other public entities or to private non-profit 
organizations, while those few that are state-run have, in principle, their own 
legal personality. 
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It is also worth pointing out that any, even tentative, moves on the part of 
the legislator toward any slackening of the tight embrace of antiquities by the 
state have met, and still meet with strong reactions, coming mainly, but not 
exclusively, from the archaeologists of the State Archaeological Service. By 
way of illustration,” the attempts to implement the provisions of Codified Law 
5351/1932, which provided for the possibility of the sale of antiquities deemed 
to be surplus to the requirements of the museums and the state’s smaller 
collections, faced intense resistance and have thus remained a dead letter.”! Also 
it should be noted that no such possibility for disposal, even by donation, is 
provided for in the current law on antiquities, despite the increasing numbers 
of finds, particularly from rescue excavations carried out in recent decades, 
given the scale and frequency of major public and private construction projects 
executed before the current economic crisis. 

Law 654/1977, which provided for the possibility of the export of 
antiquities on a temporary basis for exhibitions in museums abroad without 
requiring the consent of the Archaeological Council, which up to then had 
been negatively disposed toward such requests,” also attracted sharp criticism. 
The implementation of these provisions drew many protests, including mass 
demonstrations,” particularly in the early phase, when antiquities were sent 
abroad chiefly to promote the so-called ‘national issues’, such as the Aegean 
or Macedonia. It is also instructive that the strongest objections to the draft 
of the new archaeological law were concerned with its provisions regarding 
the lending of antiquities belonging to the state.” 

Furthermore, there was strong reaction against the setting up of the new 
Acropolis Museum as a public law legal entity in 2008.” The Association of 
Greek Archaeologists (of the Ministry of Culture) even brought a legal 
action, arguing that this was in breach of the constitutional requirement of 
efficient protection of cultural heritage, but this legal action was rejected by 
the Supreme Administrative Court.” In the same spirit, it was repeatedly 
proposed some years ago, without the proposals being adopted, that entities 
other than the state, in particular private-law legal persons, should be 
prohibited from establishing archaeological museums, although the creation 
of private archaeological collections is permitted. Worthy of note is also the 
fact that there was opposition to the establishment of a public enterprise in 
the form of a joint stock company for the promotion of the Greek cultural 
heritage," on arguments opposing its commercialization.? The view is 
widely held — among archaeologists at least — that antiquities do not belong 
within the logic of the market and that they should not be dragged into the 
arena of trade, a view which is reminiscent of the thinking about national 


symbols and the 'fetishization of their sanctity’.” 


Conclusions 


It is evident that in Greece the special approach to and legal treatment of 
antiquities, as compared with other cultural legacies, and particularly their 
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close association with the state, can be traced back to the 19th century and 
the central role of the ancient monuments in the formation of national 
identity and of the Greek state, in conjunction with their renown in Europe. 
This special status is undoubtedly also related to factors such as the age 
and fragility of the archaeological remains, their link with the ground where 
they have been buried and the importance of their context, and presents 
similarities to their management in many other countries, ‘source countries’ 
in particular." At the same time, however, it has been shown that even 
today, in spite of the important changes which have come about in the 
meantime at many levels, these antiquities are a privileged symbolic 
foundation for Greek national consciousness and imagination" and, in 
parallel with their growing social and economic role, objects of ideological 
and political perception and use. 

The causes, the specific manifestations, the consequences and the perspec- 
tives of this function which they serve deserve further investigation, in the 
context of the reflection on the need for and the persistence of the ‘imagined 
community? of the nation, the role of the nation-state in our global era and 
the complex issue of national identity. An essential aspect of this issue is the 
appeal to antiquity to lend value for the Greek national self. This attitude 
reveals a certain insecurity and an undervaluing of the Greek cultural present, 
while the concept of the diachronic continuity of Hellenism, which is still 
postulated as a central pivot of cultural policy both of the state? and of private 
agencies, retains its dominance. Other factors that should be taken into 
account in this debate are the developing multicultural character of Greek 
society, the difficulties of the shaping of a common European consciousness, 
and, of course, the fact that the ancient Greek heritage has not only national, 
but at the same time local as well as transnational, if not universal significance, 
in spite of the decline of Classical studies throughout the world over 
recent decades, the causes and consequences of which would also be worth 
considering. Last but not least, the implications of the present dramatic crisis 
on the values and meanings attached to the archaeological remains, as well 
as on the objectives and means of their management are also worthy of 
consideration in such a discussion. 
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This convention was signed in Athens on 13/25 April 1874 and ratified by Law 
541/1875, EK 59. See also Bohotis, this volume. 

This convention was concluded in Athens on 23 January/4 February 1887 and 
ratified by Law 1974/1891, BEK A’ 126. See on this issue particularly, École 
Française d'Athénes, 1992. 

The implementation of the clause on ceding of ‘duplicates’ provoked strong 
reactions in Greece. Therefore, the Greek-French agreement on the excavations 
at Delphi made no such provision, while it recognised an exclusive right of 
publication of the finds for a five-year period after their discovery. In both 
agreements, furthermore, an exclusive right was recognized to the German or 
French government, respectively, to make casts and moulds for a five-year 
period. See also Alexandri, this volume. 

Ceram, 1966, p. 34; Prott & O’Keefe, 1984, p. 72. 
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Marchand, 1996, p. 84; Kalpaxis, 1990, p. 20 considers the treaty colonialist. 
See the Legislative Act of 14 August 1863, ®EK 31. For the first museums, see 
also Gazi, this volume. 

As the ‘Central Public Museum for Antiquities’ (article 1 of the Law of 1834) 
was renamed (by the Royal Decree of 19 April 1888, BEK A’ 115). 

PEK 30. 

Royal Decree of 25 November 1885, ®EK A’ 113, article 2. 

Royal Decree of 31 July 1893, BEK A’ 152, article 1. 

In article 18 of the Law of 1834 it was laid down that the use of the museums 
and collections which it was provided should be set up ‘shall be free to all’. 
Furthermore, in article 13 of the Regulations of the Athens Archaeological 
Society of 1862 (approved by the Royal Decree of 18 April 1862, General 
Ephorate of Antiquities, 1886, pp. 40—44) it is provided that the antiquities kept 
in its museums shall be ‘accessible to all lovers of antiquities’. 

Thus, in the circular interpreting Law 2646 on antiquities of 1899, it is seen as 
a supreme duty of all Greeks both to safeguard and to love antiquities, while the 
words of the Rector of the University, Spyridon Lambros, in his address to 
the First International Archaeological Congress in Athens (1905), are typical: 
‘For you who are of other nations, love and study of antiquity are not only a 
necessity of scholarship, but belong to life’s delights; for us Greeks, however, it 
is, in addition to these, a patriotic duty’ (quoted in Kalpaxis, 1990, p. 13). 

See, particularly, among Greek scholars, Koumanoudis, 1984, p. 16; Kalpaxis, 
1990; 1993; Kotsakis, 1991; Hamilakis & Yalouri, 1996; Hamilakis 2007. 

See on this issue, among many others, Trigger, 1989; Kohl & Faweett, 1995; 
Diaz-Andreu & Champion 1996a; Atkinson et al., 1996 and Meskell, 1998. 
On the time of the institutionalization of archaeology as an indication of the 
closeness of its relation with the nation-state, see Diaz-Andreu & Champion, 
1996b, pp. 6 and 9. 

Maurer, the author of the law, had studied medieval German history, while it is 
interesting that the rescue of the Kapnikarea Church was due to the intervention 
of the keen classicist Ludwig of Bavaria, father of Otto. 

Royal Decree of 1/19 December 1837, General Ephorate of Antiquities, 
1886, p. 33. 

The reason for which care for these remains is demanded is instructive. According 
to the preamble to the decree, it was the fact that they ‘increase the curiosities 
of the capital’. Similar considerations, in pleasing contrast with appreciation for 
ancient monuments alone, which expresses a romantic taste for the picturesque, 
explain the proposal for the preservation of certain churches in the first town 
plan for Athens, that of Kleanthes and Schaubert (Kokkou, 1977, p. 112). Interest 
in these monuments, which, though limited, was explicit, may also be linked 
with a parallel turn in the interests of King Otto towards the Byzantine Empire, 
whose system of government better matched his own monarchy (see on this issue 
Dimaras, 1994, p. 338; Skopetea, 1988, pp. 178, 277). 

In these efforts, against which some voices of protest were raised, the Athens 
Archaeological Society played a prominent role. The object of the biggest 
operation of so-called clearing of the post-Classical remains was the Athenian 
Acropolis. See on this issue, particularly, Petrakos, 1987, pp. 27, 29, 35, 38, 
97-98; McNeal, 1991; Mallouchou-Tufano, 1998; Beard, 2002, pp. 99-102. 
Nevertheless, around the end of the century two museums belonging to 
private associations, the Historical and Ethnological Society, constituted in 
1882, and the Christian Archaeological Society, founded in 1884, were set up 
in Athens. 
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The National Gallery was established in 1900, in implementation of Law 
2734/1990 and of the Royal Decree of 28 June 1900 (EK A’ 91 and 161, 
respectively). 

General Ephorate of Antiquities, 1886, p. 38. 

According to this provision, ‘objects derived from the earliest period of 
Christianity and of medieval Hellenism are not excluded from the scope of the 
present law’. See further, Voudouri, 2003, pp. 61-63. 

As has been accepted by the consistent case law of the Court of Cassation (Areios 
Pagos) in interpreting the provisions of articles 1 and 2 of Codified Law 
5351/1932, which are derived from Law 2646/1899 (Judgments 407/1972 
[Plenum], 673/1973, 305/1990, 1031/1991, 1205/1992, 558/1998, etc.). 

Law 401/1914, BEK A’ 347, as amended by Law 2674/1921, EK A’ 146. On 
the creation of this museum see also Gratziou, 1987; Gratziou & Lazaridou, 
2006. 

See, in addition, article 15 of Law 2447/1920, BEK A’ 169, included in Codified 
Law 5351/1932 (article 52), concerning the protection of artistic and historical 
monuments older than 1830. 

Law 1407/1918 'IIspí i16p6ogzoc Movosiov EXAnvikóv xeuoteyvquávov' (‘On 
the foundation of a Museum of Greek handicrafts’), BEK A’ 101, about the 
foundation of the Museum of Greek Folk Art. On the creation of the first 
museums in Greece see also Avgouli, 1994; Voudouri, 2003. 

Law 1469/1950 ‘Tepi npootaoíag siikýs Katnyopiasg owoóopmnpátov kat épyov 
iéyvmgc uecayeveotépov tov 1830’ (‘On the protection of a special category of 
buildings and works of art later than 1830’), BEK A’ 169. 

Liakos, 2008, p. 208. Cf. Hamilakis, 2007, who calls the new synthesis 'Indigenous 
Hellenism' (as opposed to the imported Western Hellenism). 

See, in particular, Kyriakidou-Nestoros, 1986; Herzfeld, 1982 and Politis, 1993. 
An expression introduced by the Hellenic Literary Association of Constantinople, 
which held a competition on the subject (Kyriakidou-Nestoros, 1986, pp. 66, 
97). 

EK A’ 153. An official translation of this law into English may be viewed at 
www.unesco.org/culture/natlaws/media/pdf/greece/gre_law_3028_engtof.pdf 
[accessed on 16 June 2014]. 

Article 24, para. 1 and 6 of the Constitution of 1975/1986/2001/2008. As the 
Council of State has held in applying these provisions, the cultural environment 
consists of ‘the monuments and other items, of every kind, which are derived 
from human activity and make up the country’s historical, artistic, technological 
and cultural heritage in general’ (by way of indication, Judgments of the Plenum 
3146/86, 1097/87, 2300/97, 3478/2000, 3050/2004). 

For a further analysis of the new law, which goes beyond the scope of the present 
chapter, see Voudouri, 2004, and, more generally, the contributions included in 
Trova, 2004, as well as Voudouri, 2010. See also Voutsakis, this volume. 
Articles 1, para. 2, 2, sub-para. (a) and (e), 3 and 5. 

According to the definitions of article 2, sub-para. (b), by the term ‘monuments’ 
are meant cultural objects which constitute material evidence and belong to the 
country’s cultural heritage (according to article 1, para. 2), whose special 
protection is called for. Monuments are divided into ancient and modern (i.e. 
those later than 1830), and also into immovable and movable. 

See also Hamilakis, 2007, p. 55. 

Article 2, sub-para. (b), aa’. 

Included directly within the protection of the law are all immovable cultural 
objects which date from up to 1830, all movables which date from up to 1453, 
and movables of the period 1454-1830 which are either finds from excavations 
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or other archaeological research, or have been detached from immovable 
monuments, or consist of religious icons or liturgical objects (articles 6 and 20). 
Articles 7, para. 1, and 21, para. 1. 

The Benaki Museum, which was established by Law 4599/1930 (EK A’ 138) 
by virtue of a donation to the state, but is not purely archaeological, and the 
N.P. Goulandris Foundation — Museum of Cycladic Art, which was set up by 
Law 1610/1986 (®EK A’ 89) and derived from a private collection, are private- 
law legal persons, and, more specifically, foundations. On the status of museums 
in Greece, and especially of archaeological museums, see Voudouri, 2003. 
There are only two recent exceptions of state archaeological museums functioning 
as public law legal entities: the Kanellopoulos Museum (a museum created in 
1976 to house antiquities donated to the state), according to Law 3600/2007 
(EK A’ 177), and the (new) Acropolis Museum, established by Law 3711/2008 
(DEK A’ 224). 

Given that it goes beyond the scope of this short chapter to discuss the complex 
issues of ownership, movement, ‘privatization’ and commodification of cultural 
heritage or the principles and interests embedded in so-called ‘cultural property 
internationalism’ (an expression used chiefly by John Henry Merryman; see, for 
instance, Merryman, 2005). 

See Petrakos, 1982, pp. 30-35. There was also provision in Article 53 of Codified 
Law 5351/1932 for the exchange of ‘useless’ antiquities with those useful to the 
country’s museums. An exchange, however, seems to have taken place only once, 
by virtue of a special law (Law 3124/1955, BEK A’ 25) which permitted the 
exchange of fragments from the hands of the Victory of Samothrace from 
the Museum of Samothrace with parts of the frieze of the Sanctuary of Samothrace 
from the Louvre (see also Pantos, 1992, p. 65). The possibility of the exchange 
of antiquities that belong to the state is also provided for in the law currently in 
force (article 25, para. 2 of Law 3028). 

In rejecting one such request at an earlier date, the Central Archaeological 
Council, which is the main collective organ of public administration for 
antiquities, had gone so far as to argue that only Greek antiquities have a literally 
unique character. On the sending of antiquities abroad, see also Petrakos, 1982, 
pp. 79-92. 

See also Hamilakis & Yalouri, 1996, pp. 125-27. 

Article 25, para. 1 of Law 3028. On the disposal, export and loan of antiquities, 
see further Voudouri, 2008. See also Voutsakis, this volume. 

By Law 3711/2008, as noted above. 

Council of State 3902/2012. 

Article 6, para. 2 of Law 2557/1997, ®EK A’ 271. 

See further on these issues Voudouri, 2003, pp. 296—316, 428-40. 

To use an expression of Konstantinos Tsoukalas (Tsoukalas, 1999, p. 411). It 
should be noted that archaeologists and other heritage professionals, both in 
Greece and in many other countries, often react against the sale and privatization, 
or in general the excessive commodification of the cultural heritage (see Voudouri 
2010, pp. 558, 564). On the cult of heritage, see also Lowenthal, 1998. 

On the Greek case seen from a comparative perspective and situated in the 
broader heritage debate, see Voudouri, 2010. 

On this issue, see also, in particular, Yalouri, 2000; Plantzos, 2008. 

To use the well-known expression of Benedict Anderson, 1991. 

See, for instance, the statement by the then Minister of Culture, P. Panayotopoulos, 
on the occasion of the Greek exhibition in North America entitled ‘The Greeks: 
From Agamemnon to Alexander the Great’, Press Release of 31.10.2013, 
available at: www.yppo.gr/2/g22.jsp?obj_id=55214 [last accessed 16 June 2014]. 
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See also the book by the former Minister of Culture Venizelos, 1998, or the 
Explanatory report of Law 3028/2002. 
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5 Displaying archaeology 


Exhibiting ideology in 19th and 
early 20th century Greek museums 


Andromache Gazi 


Introduction 


This chapter discusses archaeological museums and displays in 19th and early 
20th century Greece in the context of the ideological approach of the time 
to Greek antiquities. The period examined extends from 1829, the year of 
the foundation of the first museum in Greece,' to 1909, a date that signals a 
major change in Greek political affairs, with the Goudi Revolt,’ and also 
marks the beginning of a period of decline in museum development. 

The argument unfolds as follows: first, an overview is given of the official 
rhetoric about ancient heritage and its use of language. As part of this, we 
outline the evolution of the museum concept and offer some basic facts on 
museum development in Greece. We then look at theoretical considerations 
regarding the display of antiquities as seen in museum legislation and other 
documents, before we briefly sketch display practices. Here we examine 
whether displays of archaeology did, or did not, reflect the official ideology 
toward the antiquities, as outlined below.? 

The limited space of this chapter means we can only briefly discuss issues 
that arose at the time regarding museum development in other European 
countries. Greek museums housed national antiquities brought to light 
through excavations in Greece itself and put on display with the aim of 
enhancing national consciousness.‘ By contrast, many museums in other 
European countries housed exhibits that were the result of either royal and 
aristocratic collections, which only later became public, or of imperial plunder 
put on display, in the hope of enhancing feelings of national superiority, the 
authority of a ruler, or for other such reasons.? 


A ‘quest’ for antiquities: the historical and ideological 
background 


Greece was established as an independent state under a hereditary monarchy 
in 1830.° Her independence was primarily the result of two factors, namely, 
the seven-year Greek War of Independence against the Ottoman occupation, 
which had lasted for four centuries, and the political interest of the European 
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powers of Britain, France and Russia in this part of the world, which was 
supported by the widespread philhellenic predisposition of Europe at the 
time.’ 

European philhellenism, however, was mainly nurtured by a strong feeling 
for the glory of ancient Greece, and had little, if anything, to do with 
contemporary Greece. However, the idealization of the ancient Greeks? led 
to a more generous attitude toward their modern descendants, as many now 
felt morally obliged to help Greece in acknowledgement of her cultural 
contribution to Europe. In light of this, one would agree with Reinach that 
“Greece was saved in consideration of her past’.’ This is a point of crucial 
importance, as the idealization of ancient Hellas not only helped the cause 
of Greek independence, but also shaped the ideological credo of the 
new state. 

Indeed, the entire ideological structure of the new state was based upon the 
memory of the ancient Greek world. The decades after the establishment of 
the Modern Greek state were marked by a preoccupation with confirming its 
Classical origin, so as to prove the “Greekness’ of the Greeks. It was not coin- 
cidental, for example, that Athens became capital of Greece ‘in a move that 
symbolized the extent to which the cultural orientation of the new state was 
to be influenced and indeed distorted, by the burden of Greece’s Classical 
past’. This turning toward the past, which at the time meant the Classical past 
only, was ideologically and politically indispensable in asserting national 
identity and legitimating the existence of a Greek state after four centuries." 
Obviously, the only way for any new state to justify itself is through the 
continuous structuring of a distinctive national identity and the subsequent 
standardization of a national ‘tradition’ as unique and crystallized. In the case 
of Greece, the state promoted as the appropriate authentic national tradition 
that inherited from ancient Greece. Greek antiquities offered tangible proof of 
this tradition and thus legitimized the existence of Modern Greece. 

Efforts to confirm the ancient origin of Greece were all the more imperative 
as the philhellenic movement seemed to have lost momentum after the 1821 
Revolution. Fallmerayer’s theory that contemporary Greeks had not a drop 
of ancient blood in their veins, triggered a fierce reaction. The 1830s, 1840s 
and 1850s were thus almost exclusively characterized by retrospection. It is 
not surprising that 19th century Greek archaeology developed along the 
same lines as folk studies and historiography, that is, with the intention of 
proving the Hellenic origin of Greece.? Within this context, the president 
of the Archaeological Society" (henceforth the Society) declared in 1840: 
"The renaissance of the Greek nation . . . calls for one single quest . . ., the 
quest . . . for the antiquities and the preservation . . . of the wonderful works 
of our forefathers.’ In light of this, it is obvious why the ideological and 
political orientation of the new state largely depended on archaeology. From 
the state viewpoint the monuments were the only ready national symbols 
for use.'^ Archaeology could thus enter the political domain and play a 
crucial role in the life of the country. ‘It is about time that the nation realized 
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that it owes its political existence to archaeology’, as K. Phrearitis, Dean of 
the University of Athens, noted in 1868." 

The fact that Modern Greece owed its existence to the antiquities had 
been widely recognized ever since the establishment of the state: ‘Gentlemen, 
it is to these stones, which thanks to Praxiteles, Pheidias, Ictinus, Agoracritus 
and Myron, are more precious than agate and diamonds, that we owe our 
political renaissance.'? Thus did I. Rizos Neroulos, Minister of Education 
and President of the Archaeological Society of Athens, address its second 
meeting, held in the Parthenon in 1838." Such a recognition, however, 
charged Greece with the ‘moral duty’ to prove herself worthy of her ancestral 
patrimony, and to demonstrate to Europeans that their assistance was not in 
vain: ‘Gentlemen, we who boast about the heritage of our ancient excellence 

. would be considered unworthy of our autonomy . . . if, once included 
among the civilized nations, we did not turn our attention to these sacred 
fragments." This idea was persistently repeated throughout the 19th century 
and survived well into the early 20th century.” 

After Otto's expulsion in 1863, the Danish Prince George was crowned 
King George I of the Hellenes. This was a period overwhelmed by the 
aspirations of the so-called Meyá4n Ióéa (Megali Idea, Great Idea), which 
involved equaüng the Greek state with the Greek nation through the 
incorporation of all people who were considered Greek within the Greek 
state. The theoretical requirement of the fulfilment of this aspiration was the 
restoration of Byzantium in the Greek consciousness, an intellectual process 
that had started in the 1840s and 1850s and culminated in the publication of 
the /cropía tov EdAnvixod E0vovc (History of the Greek Nation) by Paparrigopoulos 
in 1860—74.? Up to this time prevailing theories on the Classical inheritance 
of Modern Greece had discarded Byzantium as an unhappy period, unwor- 
thy of notice. Now this prejudice was laid aside and Paparrigopoulos's work 
established the historical continuity of Hellenism from the ancient Greek 
world via the mediaeval to the modern.? The basis for the formation of a 
national identity in Modern Greek society was thus set, and the concept 
of the diachronic continuity of Hellenism, as an essential part of nation- 
building ideology was introduced. Since then Paparrigopoulos's tripartite 
scheme would constitute ‘the gospel of the nation’.* And yet, as has rightly 
been remarked: 


This official historical theory that was established by the end of the period 
remained a simple logical construct. It did not penetrate consciousness; 
it did not reach the level of mentalities: there the ancestors’ position was 
jealously retained by the ancients.” 


This observation is critical in explaining the strength of the Classical paradigm 
that coloured Greek mentalities for a very long time, arguably until today.” 

Nevertheless, as far as monuments and museums were concerned, the 
repercussions of this change of attitude were not felt until much later. For 
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example, a growing interest for the preservation of a wider range of monu- 
ments manifested itself around the turn of the century, with the foundation 
of the Ethnological and Historical Society in 1882, the Christian Archaeological 
Society in 1884, and the Greek Folk Society in 1908. Legal provision for 
the ‘monuments of mediaeval Hellenism’ was established with the archaeo- 
logical law of 1899," but it was not until 1914 that a Byzantine museum 
was officially and by law established in Athens; indeed it may be argued that 
this date marks the acceptance of Byzantium by Greek consciousness. Yet, 
despite the theoretical restoration of later phases in the history of Hellenism, 
Classical antiquity still remained a powerful model, an honorary title that 
contributed to strengthening national self-respect whenever this was required. 
This might explain why the scheme of a national identity based on ancient 
Greece was so persistent both in the first half of the 19th century and 
even much later.” It is against this background that we should attempt to 
understand why Greek archaeological museums were exclusively oriented 
toward Classical antiquity, even when the ideological perception of the Greek 
past had been expanded to incorporate more recent periods of national 
history. 

In terms of political developments, the second half of the 19th century 
saw major attempts at reforming the state, reorganizing the economy and 
modernizing institutions. In 1863 Otto was dethroned, and the Danish 
Prince William was enthroned as King George I of the Hellenes. Borders 
were extended with the annexing of the Ionian Islands in 1864 and ofa large 
part of Thessaly in 1881. In 1897 an unfortunate war against the Ottomans 
led to a ‘humiliating’ Greek defeat and debased national pride. At the turn 
of the century mobilizations aiming at reforming the political life of the 
country culminated in the 1909 ‘Goudi revolt’. Eleutherios Venizelos, one 
of the most prominent figures in the history of Modern Greece, was recalled 
from Crete to undertake the economic and political modernization of Greek 
society. 

To sum up, central to the Greek ideology throughout the period under 
discussion was a view of the monuments as paramount symbols of national 
pride and identity. That the monuments were the very reason for the 
existence of Modern Greece was a view widely held both by Greeks and by 
Europeans, who often remarked that Greece had been saved in consideration 
of her past. In this respect, efforts to protect the monuments were both a 
fundamental priority and a moral obligation, that is, the duty to prove the 
Modern Greeks worthy of their heritage in the eyes of the world. 


The evolution of the concept of a museum” 


Before going further, it is useful to examine the evolution of the term 
‘museum’ during the period under study. It should be stressed that any 
discussion of the term ‘museum’ in relation to 19th century Greece is 
concerned with museums of archaeology only." Other types of museums 
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were not established until the late 19th and the early 20th centuries (e.g. the 
Museum of Anthropology of the University of Athens in 1886, the National 
Gallery in 1900, the Christian and Byzantine Museum in 1914 and the 
Museum of Greek Folk Art in 1918).*! 

Against such a background, Greek museums assumed a paramount role as 
trustees of national antiquities. Their depository character was legally sanc- 
tioned in the first archaeological law of 1834 which stated: ‘The construction 
of museums ... shall have as [their] primary purpose the preservation in 
situ of all objects having local value. 

Yet this was not their only role. Notions of the educational mission of 
museums were expressed as early as 1825, when the first edict of the 
Provisional Greek Government on the duties of the Ephor of Education 
ordered the collection of ancient remains in each province and their 
deposition in schools: ‘So that each school will gradually have its museum, 
a most necessary thing . . . for knowing the abilities of our ancestors.” 

The first major piece of legislation?! on the function of museums, a decree 
‘On the organization of the Athenian museums’, appeared in 1885, after 
most museums in the capital were already open. Now, for the first time 
after 1834, the purpose of museums was defined as follows: “The purpose 
of museum foundation is the teaching and study of archaeology, the general 
diffusion of archaeological knowledge and the generation of love for the 
fine arts.’* 

The educational purpose of museums was repeated on the occasion of the 
legal sanction of the National Museum in 1893: ‘The aim of the foundation 
of the National Museum is the study and teaching of the archaeological 
science, the diffusion of archaeological knowledge among us and the devel- 
opment of love for the arts.’ Certainly, the idea of the museum as a ‘model 
of taste’*’ was not unique to Greece. The assertion that exposure to art was 
beneficial to the public was repeated throughout the 19th century in relation 
to museum development. 

In short, the concept of what a Greek museum should be gradually shifted 
from the notion of a depository of antiquities to the idea of a place where 
archaeological knowledge could be diffused to the public. In fact, the public 
orientation of Greek museums was one of their main theoretical prerequisites. 
Here it is sufficient to recall the liberal spirit that typified some early 
declarations of the Archaeological Society pertaining to museum accessibility. 
Apart from the progressive extension of opening hours in its museums,” for 
example, the Society stressed on every occasion that the museums were open 
to all and that the public was provided: ‘every permission and facility in 
studying and copying and drawing the antiquities and even publishing them 
freely through the press. 

Furthermore, the display of antiquities was justifiable only if it were 
accessible to a wide public," and discomfort was expressed when a collection 
could not be immediately displayed: ‘The antiquities transported were 
initially placed in two rooms in the basement and thus they necessarily 
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became inaccessible to the public ... . However, it is hoped that in a few 
months’ time ... the collection will... open again to the public.’” 

The concern for publicly oriented museums shows both what the Society’s 
notion of a museum was and also the efforts it made to establish the idea of a 
museum in Greek consciousness. That such a concept was new in 19th century 
Greece is a key point in understanding the public response to museums, a 
fact to which we will return later. For the time being, one may note that in 
practice the educational and the public mission of museums mainly translated 
into the provision of extended opening hours and the publication of catalogues 
for public use. Briefly put, the theoretical orientation of the Greek museum 
was tripartite, consisting of deposition, education and public benefit. 

Let us here note that the educational orientation of early Greek museums 
was in line with the 19th century view that museums constituted one of the 
main vehicles of the state and were dedicated to the instruction and edification 
of the general public. Such was the spirit that typified museum development 
throughout Europe at the time.” 

The discussion so far has concentrated on the official ideology toward the 
antiquities as expressed in both museum legislation and other relevant docu- 
ments. The next question is how, if at all, this ideological stance materialized 
in the display of antiquities. Before going to this, let us review some facts. 


Museum development: some basic facts 


Early museum development in Greece followed three main periods that we 
briefly sketch here. The ‘pioneer period’ (1829-74) was characterized by the 
effort to collect antiquities and safeguard them in ‘museums’. No coherent 
programme of museum development existed. Instead, individual solutions 
were adopted as circumstances demanded and permitted. Matters improved 
during the ‘formative period’ (1874—1900), which saw the organization of the 
large Athenian museums, especially the National Archaeological Museum (see 
Figure 5.1) and the Acropolis Museum," and the creation of museums in the 
provinces, the first museum outside the capital being founded at Sparta in 
1874.? Yet it was only during the ‘period of expansion’ (1900—09) that 
museum development seemed to be based on a more coherent programme, 
with a corresponding marked improvement in museum practices. Two factors 
might have accounted for this: first, the almost exclusive involvement of the 
Archaeological Society in museum matters and, second, the appointment of 
permanent museum personnel. 

By 1909, thirty-four archaeological museums had been established around 
Greece.^ The Society funded twenty-three of these, while the state funded 
eleven. Most museums were of an urban character, but almost a third of 
them were site museums. The majority of museums, and especially those 
founded during the period 1900-09, such as the Mykonos Museum shown 
in Figure 5.2, were housed in purpose-built premises funded either by the 
state or by the Society. The construction of some major museums, such as 
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Figure 5.1 The National Museum, Athens. Postcard, very probably dated to the early 
20th century. 


Figure 5.2 Mykonos, with the museum in foreground and the town. Postcard, 1912. 


those at Olympia, Delphi, Herakleion and Volos," was funded fully or in 
part by individuals. Alternatively, museums were housed in public premises. 

There was obviously a taste for neoclassical architecture (see Figure 5.3). 
Yet nothing here recalls the impressive fagades and elaborate interior 
decoration of many European museums built after the ideals of classical 
Greek architecture. Plain façades, simple interiors and intelligible floor plans 
characterized even the more elaborate Greek museums. The same principle 
of simplicity applied also to interior decoration. 
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Figure 5.3 Volos Archaeological Museum, built in 1909 (with a later expansion). 
Photograph by A. Gazi. 


The regional Ephors of Antiquities employed either by the Archaeological 
Service or by the Society, undertook museum organization. The first specific 
museum post was established in 1877, for the museums of the Society in 
Athens,** but permanent museum staff were appointed only at the beginning 
of the 20th century.” 


Displaying archaeology: theoretical considerations 


Let us now return to our question: How, if at all, was the ideological 
approach to the antiquities reflected in the actual museum displays? Before 
attempting to answer this, however, other questions should also be consid- 
ered. Was there an explicit theoretical scheme informing archaeological 
displays? What, if any, were the objectives to be met in such displays? Was 
there a comprehensive policy for the displays of archaeology, and if so, what 
were the principles guiding their installation? The discussion that follows 
considers the use of language employed in both official and legal documents 
and other sources, such as periodicals and the press. It would be revealing to 
glimpse behind the official rhetoric and see whether there were any dissent- 
ing views or any debate on the issue. My research so far has not revealed 
such evidence, but the question deserves further study. 

The dominant attitude to the antiquities, as expressed mainly by the Society, 
is clearly conveyed through the language used in the Proceedings of the 
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Archaeological Society (here abbreviated JAE). Expressions such as ‘wonderful 
works of our forefathers’, ‘sacred fragments’, ‘relics of the ancestral art and 
glory’, ‘invaluable ancestral treasures’, ‘sacred heirlooms of antiquity’, and the 
like abound.” The antiquities are conceived of as magnificent remnants of a 
glorious past to be revered as sacred relics. The persistence of this view 
throughout our period is striking and helps us understand the art-historical 
orientation of Greek archaeological displays. 

The provision of specific guidelines for the presentation of antiquities is 
not normally a subject to be legislatively arranged. Yet museum legislation, 
in 1858 and then in 1885, did provide for a general scheme for the 
organization of displays, namely organization by chronology and by type of 
objects. A clear statement on the objectives of displays was not articulated. 
However, a closer reading of the 1885 decree cited above is revealing: ‘To 
this end [that is] the teaching and study of archaeology, the general diffusion 
of archaeological knowledge and the generation of love for the fine arts 
[which was] the purpose of museum foundation’. Equally revealing 1s: 
‘Museum antiquities should be decently displayed and classified in the rooms 

. according to the various periods of art history' ^! 

This is clear evidence that the official view of museum displays, implicit 
as it might be, was didactic and aesthetic. This is indeed in accord both with 
the idea that 'teaching is the primary purpose of museums' that we have 
already mentioned, and with the general taste for aesthetically pleasing 
displays, evident in the display terminology of the time. 

In fact, a study of the language used in archaeological journals and general, 
literary, periodicals reveals a widespread view according to which antiquities 
should be ‘decently’ displayed. As we have implied, this was legally established 
for state museums in 1885, but it constituted the spirit that prevailed in the 
displays of the Society throughout. Expressions such as ‘tasteful’ or ‘decent’ 
display, ‘appropriate’ or ‘presentable’ show cases, ‘decent deposition’, ‘suitable 
and presentable placement’ and the like, abound in the reports of the Society. 
The language used in the Apyaiodoyixov Aedtiov (Archaiologikon Deltion, 
Archaeological Bulletin), the official journal of the Greek Archaeological 
Service, is more descriptive, factual and without these aesthetic implications. 
However, expressions, such as “decent show cases’, ‘elegant order’ and the 
like, are also found in the literary periodicals of the time. 

At the level of ‘denotation’, as Barthes would have put it, this terminology 
reflects aesthetic ideals, without specific implications in practice. However, 
an analysis at the level of ‘connotation’, which comprises the ideological 
content of language, would reveal that this linguistic neutrality is misleading.” 
As linguistic research shows, assumptions embedded in language are all- 
pervasive and cannot be ignored.’ The language used in reference to 
archaeological displays suggests the idea that the antiquities were conceived 
as art treasures, splendid relics of the Greek past that were to be admired in 
aesthetic isolation in the museum setting. Implicit here was a concept of 
archaeological display where no explanation was required, but where the 
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antiquities were sanctified and displayed as objects of unquestionable and 
universal value. This was in keeping with the official view of the antiquities, 
a view that prevailed throughout the 19th century and survived well into 
the 20th century. 

A theoretical conception of how antiquities were to be displayed was 
never explicitly articulated. Yet a certain display philosophy, implicit in 
museum legislation and the use of language, shows a preference for orderly, 
aesthetically pleasing and didactic displays. There was, indeed, a certain con- 
tradiction between the pursuit of aesthetic pleasure, through the admiration 
of single objects, and the need for teaching, through the presentation of 
objects in a chronological period or a typological series. Yet this was not 
regarded as a contradiction at the time, as it was believed that displays could 
potentially generate appreciation and taste for the antiquities. This, it was 
thought, was enough to bring about education in the general sense. 

Did the actual displays comply with the above-delineated approach or not, 
and what, if any, were the messages promulgated through them? In order 
to answer this question we should first offer a general profile of museum 
displays. 


Displaying archaeology: practices™ 


In terms of spatial layout, early displays were organized according to the avail- 
ability and convenience of space. Although a rough typological classification 
had been adopted at the beginning, a preference for the chronological layout 
of objects gradually took over. The general organizational pattern later crys- 
tallized as either chronological with typological subdivisions, or typological 
with chronological subdivisions (see Figure 5.4). Alternatively, objects were 
organized by provenance. Once this basic pattern had been established, 
exhibits were displayed according to the materials of construction, occasion- 
ally by thematic order, and generally by size. Usually, the layout of objects 
was linear. The prevailing tendency was to display as many objects as possible 
(e.g. the majority of excavation finds). In fact, both the number of objects on 
display, which are known for some museums, and photographic evidence 
show that overcrowding was common (see Figures 5.4 and 5.5). 

This approach did not diverge from display practices in other European 
museums, where the formal classicist tradition translated into an art-historical 
or chronological approach to displays.” Originally formulated in the Glyptothek 
in Munich? and the Altes Museum in Berlin," this approach became a model 
revered throughout the 19th century;? a thematic and typological arrange- 
ment was only occasionally adopted at that time.” The linear juxtaposition of 
exhibits was also common practice throughout Europe. 

Display hardware initially comprised improvised surfaces, such as wooden 
shelves and scaffolding, or surfaces that were already available, such as desks. 
Usual display surfaces comprised stone platforms on the lower part of the 
walls, stone or marble pedestals and bases and wooden or plaster wall-shelves 


Figure 5.4 Thera Museum, the vase display in the 1900s. From von Gaertringen and 
Wilski, 1904, Fig. 21. 


Figure 5.5 Sparta Museum, vestibule. Undated. From Meyddn EAAgvueij Eyxoxdonaideia 
(Large Greek Encyclopaedia), vol. 22, Fig. 208. 
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Figure 5.6 Herakleion Museum, view of the main room. Postcard, between 1910 and 
1920. 


for the display of sculpture, architectural members, inscriptions and vases. 
Also employed were wall cabinets, display cases (see Figure 5.6) and tables 
for the display of such objects as vases, figurines, bronzes, coins and jewellery, 
and glass cases for the display of sculpture or other objects, with cupboards 
for the display of various objects (Figure 5.4). 

Information that accompanied the exhibits varied considerably. Usually the 
only information provided consisted of catalogue numbers. Beyond this, 
the extent and the quality of informative material depended on the scale 
and the appeal of each museum. The use of labels is attested only for the 
National Museum (Figure 5.7), the Numismatic Museum and the Museum at 
Argostoli on the island of Cephallenia (founded in 1909), but is uncertain for 
other museums. The most comprehensive displays were found in the National 
Museum, where documentation included catalogue numbers, labels, case- 
headings, the names of rooms, along with names of ancient artists or donors 
painted on the walls, and plaster casts. Although textual information was 
minimal, supplementary information for the displays was at times provided in 
the form of casts, plaster reconstructions of missing pieces of original sculpture, 
scaled reconstructions of a sculptured group and painted reconstructions, 
which were used as a visual supplement to the displays. 

Display environment was simple and unobtrusive. Walls were usually 
painted in a monochrome neutral colour.“ A more ornate wall and floor 
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Figure 5.7 'The statue of Pallas Athena, with caption. National Archaeological Museum, 
Athens. Postcard, ca 1900. 
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decoration was adopted only in some rooms of the National Museum. Even 
there, however, the decoration did not impose on the displays. This stood 
in marked contrast to many European museums, where decoration was often 
sumptuous and colourful in a manner that stressed the aestheticism of 
the time.“ 

Lighting was natural, by means of side windows (see, for example, 
Figure 5.4). The use of a skylight, which was so common in many European 
museums, is attested only once. Benches (such as those shown in Figure 5.5) 
and chairs were occasionally provided for the visitor's comfort, whereas on 
the Acropolis, the National and the Olympia museums visitors could rest 
on leather couches. 

Overall, although display profiles varied, the general prerequisites for 
chronological and typological arrangement of the collections and what was 
considered to be their orderly and elegant display were more or less accom- 
plished. Clearly, major museums such as the Acropolis Museum and the 
National Museum were granted all the attention and the resources necessary 
for their organization and maintenance. Outside the capital, comprehensive 
displays were usually set up in museums of major importance, such as those 
at Olympia, Epidauros," Delphi, Herakleion (Figure 5.6), and Volos, but 
were also to be found in smaller museums, such as those at Thera (Figure 5.4) 
and Tegea.? Displays that were set up by the Society were on the whole 
better arranged than those in state museums. 

A museum's general profile depended not so much on theoretical or 
practical expertise as on its general importance and appeal, financial resources, 
space suitability and personnel in charge. Yet the ultimate responsibility for 
shaping museum displays rested in the hands of individual archaeologists. 
Many Greek archaeologists who set up museum displays had studied in 
Western Europe, especially in Germany, while some ofthem were specifically 
sent to visit museums in Italy in the 1900s." Is it possible to trace western 
European influences on their work in Greece? I have argued more extensively 
elsewhere that western European influence was indeed evident, not so 
much in practical terms, as in the general art- historical and aesthetic approach 
to display, and that this approach was followed as each individual case 
permitted.” 


Displaying archaeology — exhibiting ideology” 


Let us now attempt a discussion of all these trends. A comprehensive 
theoretical conception of how the Greek archaeological heritage was to be 
displayed was never explicitly formulated. Nevertheless, implicit, in museum 
legislation and the wording used in archaeological journals and other 
documents, was an art-historical approach to displays, according to which 
exhibits should be arranged by chronology and type, and displayed in a 
‘decent’ and ‘elegant’ way. The aesthetic view of displays was undoubtedly 
influenced by what was being practised in other contemporary museums; yet 
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the simplicity of the display environment and the general appearance of the 
Greek displays were in contrast with that of many European museums.” 

In Greece, displays were initially nothing more than a place where newly 
collected or newly discovered antiquities were deposited, sheltered and 
therefore exposed to public view. Their function was thus closely linked to 
the effort to protect the antiquities. However, one should not forget that 
protection was further related to the purpose of confirming Greece’s links 
with her Classical heritage, and proving her efficiency in securing this 
heritage in the eyes of the world. Within this context, the purpose of displays 
extended beyond the need to preserve the antiquities in physical terms to 
that of offering a visual authentication of the ancient heritage. 

In view of this, it becomes clear why, despite the fact that the majority of 
the displays of the period 1829—1909 were set up with very limited resources 
and despite the discrepancies to be observed between one museum and 
another, the idealized view of ancient Hellas left a clear imprint on the 
museum environment. On the whole, and wherever there was a choice, 
antiquities were displayed as art treasures, as tokens of a glorious ancestry, 
witnesses to the ancient heritage of which Modern Greece was the recipient. 
It was against this ideological background that the effort taken in creating 
‘decent’ display settings, ‘appropriate’ to the historical and artistic value of 
the exhibits, is to be understood. However, as I have argued elsewhere,” 
the neutral and generally aesthetic approach to the display of antiquities 
probably resulted in the establishing of a feeling of distance, instead of 
achieving the declared purpose of the displays, that is, to generate appre- 
ciation of archaeology and the fine arts. Thus the sense of affinity with the 
Classical past that displays were expected to promote was probably curtailed, 
rather than reinforced in the eyes of the public. 

As already noted, the public response to museums and displays is a question 
in need of further research, as evidence is almost non-existent. Some 
preliminary evidence can only indirectly be traced through archaeological 
journals and other publications. For instance, reports in the Proceedings of the 
Archaeological Society over the 1860s and the 1870s” clearly show that the 
Greeks did not visit museums, which were mainly frequented by foreigners: 
‘But seldom and very few of us [i.e. Greeks] come to visit the museum; it 
is mainly foreigners who honour it and take advantage of it." Or: ‘But very 
few of us... frequent the museum and these out of simple curiosity, not 
for study, whereas many more foreigners, Europeans, [frequent it].""! 

There is no evidence to show if this changed later, while conclusions 
are even more difficult to draw regarding provincial museums, which are 
less well documented. Nevertheless, we are probably not far from the truth 
if we argue that museums remained ‘official’ territory, which, despite inten- 
tions and statements on their educational role, did not appeal to the general 
public.” 

To conclude: Greek displays of archaeology were not free from ideological 
connotations. Their ostensibly neutral presentational mode projected and 
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reinforced a particular view of Greek antiquity, a view that was consistent 
with official ideology and which regarded Greek antiquity as an ‘honorific 
title’ and a sacred source of national pride. Further, displays served the politi- 
cal and ideological purpose of asserting and strengthening Greek national 
identity by presenting the obvious links of Modern Greece with ancient 
Greece, that is, with the antiquities. Here and in their ideological orientation 
Greek museums of the period up to the first decades of the 20th century 
remained conservative. 
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The first National Museum was founded on the island of Aegina in 1829. The 
town of Aegina served as the first capital of Modern Greece, in 1828-29. For a 
brief history of this museum, see Yannouli, 2001. 

The beginning of the 20th century was characterized by movements whose aim 
was to curtail royal power and reform Greek political life. These attempts 
culminated in 1909 in the Goudi Revolt, after which Venizelos was recalled 
from Crete to undertake the reorganization of the state (Dakin, 1972, 
pp. 183-89). 

This argument is to a large extent based on original research carried out by the 
author (Gazi, 1993). 

This was certainly a common trend across Europe (and beyond) at the beginning 
of the 19th century. In many countries museums of history and archaeology 
especially were recognized as appropriate institutions for the preservation of 
national heritage and the promotion of a distinctive national identity. The 
relevant literature is vast. See, among others, Aronnson & Elgenius, 2011a; 
2011b; Knell, Aronnson & Amudsen 2011; Bounia & Gazi, 2012, which has an 
extensive bibliography. 

Prominent examples include the Schloss Belvedere in Vienna, the Prado in 
Madrid, the Hermitage in St Petersburg, the Louvre before 1815, the British 
Museum and the Pergamon Museum in Berlin, to name but a few. 

Ratified by the Treaty of Adrianople (1829) and the Protocol of London (1830). 
For a history of modern Greece the English-speaking reader may refer, among 
others, to Campbell & Sherrard, 1968; Dakin, 1972; Clogg 1976; Clogg, 1979; 
2002; Woodhouse, 1984; Koliopoulos & Veremis, 2002; 2010. 

The process of the idealization of ancient Greece began with the revival of 
Classical studies during the Renaissance, was given a new impetus with 
antiquarianism and the expansion of European trade throughout the 16th and 
17th centuries, and reached its peak with the spread of neoclassicism in the 18th 
century. See, among others, Crook, 1972; Jenkyns, 1980; Tsigakou, 1981 and 
Angelomatis-Tsougarakis, 1990. 

Reinach, 1888, pp. 146-49. 

Clogg, 1979, p. 71. 

See, among many others, Skopetea, 1988; Politis, 1993; Hamilakis, 2007; 
Damaskos & Plantzos, 2008; Beaton & Ricks, 2009. 

See Veloudis, 1982. 

Koumanoudis, 1984, pp. 16-17. For this orientation of early Greek folk studies 
see Kyriakidou-Nestoros, 1977. 

The Archaeological Society is a private society, founded in 1837 in order to assist 
the Greek Government in the recovery and restoration of antiquities. The 
Society played a crucial role throughout the period under study as a major agent 
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of archaeological activities in the country. For its history and activities see 
Kastorchis, 1879; Kavvadias, 1900; Petrakos, 1987a; 1987b; 1988; and 
Mallouchou-Tufano, 1998. For the special legal position of the Society, see also 
Voudouri, this volume. 

IAE, 1840, p. 2. 

Such, for example, was the meaning of the restoration of a Parthenon column 
drum to welcome king Otto in Athens in 1835 (Skopetea, 1988, p. 197). 
Phrearitis, 1868, p. 388. On the role of Greek archaeology in shaping Modern 
Greek identity, see, among others, Kotsakis, 1991; Voutsaki, 2003; Plantzos, 
2008. 

ITAE, 1838, p. 34. 

The mere fact that the first meetings of the Society were held on the Acropolis 
is eloquent. 

IAE, 1840, p. 21. 

Greece was not the only European country to fetishize its past. The beginning 
of the 19th century was marked by an increase in nationalistic sentiment backed 
by the romanticism prevailing at the time. Archaeology was thus often enlisted 
in the service of the glorification of the past. See, for example, Kotsakis, 1991. 
See Kitromilidis, 1984 and Skopetea, 1988, pp. 251-71. 

Dimaras, 1977, Ricks & Magdalino, 1998. 

Kyriakidou-Nestoros, 1993, p. 41. 

Politis, 1993, p. 107. 

Indeed, the concept of the continuity of Greek culture from antiquity to the 
present has proved one of the longest lived national myths to date. See, among 
many others, Tziovas, 2008; Zacharia, 2008. On the repercussions of this concept 
in museum exhibitions, see Gazi, 2012. 

Law 2646/1899 ‘On antiquities’. On the legal protection of Byzantine monuments, 
see, among others, Voudouri, 2003, pp. 59-76, and Voudouri, this volume. 

The double-faceted impact of Greek antiquity on Greeks from the 19th century 
to date is a subject of continual discussion and has produced publications too 
numerous to cite here. See, for example, Yalouri, 2001 where an extensive 
bibliography is given. For a brief account of the ideological power of Classical 
antiquities over the formation of the Greek national consciousness from 1830 to 
the 1990s, see also Mouliou, 1996. 

The terms ‘museum’ and ‘collection’ were used interchangeably at the time and use 
of the terms was not based on consistent criteria. This often resulted in the same 
institution being referred to as both a ‘collection’ and a ‘museum’. For the period 
examined here and for the purposes of my research, the basic requirements to 
qualify for the use of the term ‘museum’ were the existence of a collection, some 
kind of permanent premises, a basic system of registration, some kind of display of 
the collections and provision for public accessibility (Gazi, 1993, pp. 28-29). 

See also Voudouri, this volume. 

The development of archaeological museums and displays is dealt with in a 
number of publications. See, for example, Kokkou, 2009; Gazi, 1993; 1994; 
1998; 1999a; 1999b; 2008; 2011; 2012; Mouliou, 1997a; 1997b; 2008; 2009. 
However, a comprehensive history of Greek museums is yet to be compiled. For 
a basic account on the establishment of some major Greek museums, the English- 
speaking reader may also consult Avgouli, 1994. 

Law of 10/22 May 1834 'IIepí tov emotnpovikóv Kal t yvoXoytkóv GVAAOYaV, nepí 
AVAKAAD WEDS ka óutmnprjoeog TOV APYALOTHTOV xat tro yprjogoc avtóv’” (‘On scientific 
and technological collections, on the discovery and conservation of antiquities 
and the use thereof), part one, article 8, BEK A’, 22. See also Voudouri, this 
volume. 
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34 


59 
60 


61 


Kokkou, 2009, p. 41. 

A thorough discussion of museum legislation pertaining to archaeological 
museums is provided in Voudouri, 2003; for a shorter discussion, see Voudouri, 
this volume. 

Royal Decree of 25 November 1885, ®EK A’, 113. 

Royal Decree of 31 July 1893, BEK A’, 152, ‘Hepi dtopyavicpod tov E0vikoó 
ApyotoAoyikoó Movosiov’ (‘On the organization of the National Archaeological 
Museum). 

Sherman, 1989, p. 212. 

Writing on the principles of arrangement in the Altes Museum in Berlin, opened 
in 1830, for instance, Friedrich Schinkel and Gustav Waagen, architect and 
director of the museum, respectively, declared: ‘The principal and essential 
purpose is . . . this: to awaken in the public the sense of fine arts’ (Seling, 1967, 
p. 113). See also Bennet, 1995, passim. 

Attested in successive editions of JIAE from the 1860s through to the 1880s. 
IAE, 1860, pp. 14-15. See also MAE, 1871-72, p. 12. 

ITAE, 1887, p. 12. 

ITAE, 1881-82, p. 19. 

See, among others, Bennett, 1995, passim. 

The other two were the Numismatic Museum and the Epigraphic Museum 
founded in 1893. 

For the significance of Sparta in the national and European consciousness, see 
Matalas, this volume. 

However, only twenty-eight museums were permanent, since the first National 
Museum at Aegina, the Theseion and the four museums ofthe Society in Athens 
ceased functioning after their collections were transferred to the National 
Museum. 

Opened in 1887, 1903, 1907, and 1909, respectively. 

Petrakos, 1987a, p. 55. 

After the addition of a clause in the Society's regulations in 1907, the Society 
was given the right to appoint ten museum curators who would be assessed by 
written exams (ILAE, 1907, pp. 73—76). 

Gazi, 1993, pp. 50-51. 

Royal Decree of 25 November1885, PEK 113, article 2. 

See, for example, Olsen, 1990. 

Coxall, 1991. 

See also Gazi, 2008, pp. 69-72. 

See also Gazi, 2008, pp. 75-76. 

Glyptothek, 1980. 

Klessmann, 1971, pp. 28-29. 

The British Museum, for example, was very concerned to see its sculpture 
collections arranged chronologically (Jenkins, 1992, pp. 56, 58), while at the other 
end of Europe a chronological arrangement was adopted in the Archaeological 
Museum of Naples (Sambon, 1904, p. 10). 

For example, at the Museo Chiaramonti in Rome (see Vatican, 1983, p. 200). 
The use of red, for example, is attested for the museums of Acropolis and 
Olympia, and for the Mycenaean Room at the National Museum. At times a 
second, coloured zone was distinguished. Floors were either cemented or paved 
with plain blocks of stone according to each museums financial resources; tile 
mosaics were used in exceptional cases (e.g. in the first Bronze Room at the 
National Museum, and the central hall of the Olympia Museum). 

The most conspicuous example was the Munich Glyptothek where Leo von 
Klenze applied his plans to achieve a grandiose architectural effect (Pevsner, 
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1976, pp. 123-26; Glyptothek, 1980). In the Altes Museum in Berlin red tapestry 
covered the walls, while ceilings were painted yellow, red and white (Klessmann, 
1971, pp. 27-29). In the British Museum after the middle of the 19th century 
the walls of the sculpture galleries were painted in red and green, while the 
ceilings were variously ornamented (Jenkins, 1992, p. 45). 

62 Founded in 1899 and opened probably in 1909—10 (Gazi, 1993, p. 231). See also 
n. 47 above. 

63 Opened in 1902 and 1909, respectively. 

64 Gazi, 1993, Appendix 11. 

65 Gazi, 1993, pp. 325-26. 

66 For a comprehensive analysis of the function of archaeological displays within 
the Greek society of the time see Gazi, 1994 and 1999b. There one may discern 
three readings, namely, displays as form and aesthetic value, displays as function 
and displays as ideological statements. 

67 On 19th and early 20th century European display practices and their possible 
influence on Greek displays, see Gazi, 1993, pp. 323-26. 

68 Gazi, 1993, p. 342. 

69 For example, see IAE, 1860, p. 5; 1862, p. 4; 1874—75, p. 25; 1879—80, p. 22. 

70 IAE, 1866, p. 7. 

71 HAE, 1873-74, pp. 25-26. 

72 For some preliminary thoughts and hypotheses on this issue, see Gazi, 1993, 
pp. 333-36. 
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6 Archaeology and politics 


The Greek—German Olympia 
excavations treaty, 1869-1875 


Thanassis N. Bohotis 


Introduction 


This chapter investigates certain aspects of the political dimensions of archaeo- 
logy involved in the Olympia excavations during the 1870s. In so doing, 
it makes use of the main suggestions that Thanassis Kalpaxis has made 
regarding the study of the political dimensions of archaeology.' In the case 
of the excavations at Olympia, which were carried out by foreign archaeo- 
logical institutions on Greek soil, the point here is not to offer a judgement 
on moral and political grounds driven by nationalist motives. Instead, we 
attempt to reconstruct these more fully, employing an appropriate historical 
methodology to do so. Such an approach rests on the principle of taking into 
account all the protagonists and factors that determine a specific historical 
event.’ 

Yet this principle, simple as it might be, is not observed by conventional 
narratives of the excavation or by the important studies of Suzanne Marchand 
on this matter.’ All of these studies focus on the German side, without using 
information from Greek archives. Some recent important contributions, 
despite exploring new themes and employing a broader methodology, are 
still restricted to dealing primarily with the German side.* What is needed is 
a thorough inquiry into the laws and institutions that determined archaeo- 
logical activity in Greece and into the public and academic administration, 
together with investigation of the political characteristics of the Greek state 
that affected the stance of various Greek governments toward the terms of 
the excavation. Without this, the picture remains incomplete.? 

Here I make an attempt to identify the factors in Greek politics that 
determined the Greek official attitude toward the Olympia excavations. The 
study of this aspect offers basic information and, in particular, sheds new light 
on the genesis and development of German philhellenism. Our approach 
allows for an analysis that departs both from the perspective of the relationship 
between Prussian/German politics and archaeology and from the perspective 
of the archaeologists and politicians of a country that was a natural bearer of 
Greek antiquities. Such a relationship configures both sides and gives unity 
to the subject matter of our study, and therefore it is only for the sake of 
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analysis that we may refer separately to each of these two sides. Thus 
the examination of this relationship sheds new light on the position of the 
German archaeological and political protagonists involved in the case of 
Olympia in relation to the ideological and intellectual dispute at home. 

Any introduction to the political elements of the Olympia excavations 
must stress that the idealization of Greek Classical antiquity by the Greek state 
and society was due to the utmost political importance of antiquity. Indeed, 
the foundation of the independent sovereign Greek state was determined to 
a great extent by a perceived direct genealogical connection between modern 
and ancient Greeks. This meant that the elevating, by European thought, 
of Greek Classical culture into the unique cultural model during modern 
times and especially during the Enlightenment served the contemporary 
aspirations of the Greek state. This, however, involved the need to protect 
the material remains of antiquity, a move that would contribute to the 
Greece's claims to being the only legitimate heir of Classical antiquity. It 
would also prove that the country now firmly belonged to the company of 
the civilized European nations. 

Greece, in its adherence to the principle of sovereignty, wished to achieve 
the aim of possessing full control of its territory and aimed to do so by 
adopting a European type of state organization. These trends were expressed, 
in the realm of archaeological activity, by means of the law of 1834* regarding 
academic and museum collections and archaeology, which prevented the 
export of antiquities from the country and created an inclusive, liberal 
climate for the exercise of archaeological research. 

Of course, the Europeans did not recognize the Greeks alone as the sole 
legitimate inheritors of Classical Greek culture and so continued to strive to 
acquire Greece's material remains, in order to conserve them and exhibit 
them to the public of their individual nations.’ The sovereignty of Greece 
during the 19th century was de facto limited, due to its dependence on the 
three European powers which stood as guarantors of its independence,’ as 
well as on the other great European powers. Even progress toward Greece's 
national unification depended on Europe's attitude toward the Eastern 
Question. This dependence set a general limit on how far the theoretically 
strict archaeological laws could actually be enforced. 

The development of parliamentarianism in Greece after 1843 provided an 
increased impetus toward the implementation of protective archaeological 
laws.’ The reinstatement of parliamentarianism and its democratic functioning 
from 1862 onwards increased the importance of the intense nationalist 
sentiment over the period from 1862 and strengthened even more the 
protective archaeological regime of the country. 

The evolution of the Greek political situation and of its position in the 
international scene, along with the main changes in inter-European relation- 
ships during the 19th century, influenced forms of archaeological activity. 
'The peace and stability that reigned in Europe after the end of the Crimean 
War and the wars of the German unification led archaeological research to 
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drop the model of the Napoleonic grand mission, which had been in favour 
during the first half of the 19th century. Such a mission usually took place as 
part of a military expedition and catered to the needs of numerous academic 
disciplines during the first half of the century. Now, during the second half 
of the 19th century, Europe adopted the even costlier, but academically more 
fruitful, model of large-scale excavation." It was initially mainly England and 
France who competed over opportunities to carry out important excavations 
and to augment museum collections. Now the rivalry was intensified with 
the unification of Italy and Germany and the entrance of the German Empire 
and the United States into this club of competing nations. This competition 
led to excavations on a greater scale, capable of bringing to light greater 
quantities of finds, and to the gradual opening of the remit of the excavations 
to periods beyond of the limits of Classical antiquity. During the same period 
of time archaeology in Germany began to adopt a wide-ranging and positiv- 
istic approach to research," which also led to excavation on a grand scale.” 
The strengthening of states, such as Greece, that possessed protective archaeo- 
logical legislation also favoured the conduct of excavations on a greater scale, 
for these offered the chance of reconstructing an archaeological site in its 
entirety, rather than simply providing original finds. This change also led to 
the replacement of short-term private digs and military-scientific missions 
with the institutionalization, bureaucratization and professionalization of 
archaeological research in the eastern Mediterranean. This change took the 
form of the founding of archaeological institutes of the more powerful western 
countries in Athens during the last quarter of the century and of the meta- 
morphosis, during the same period, of the older Ecole francaise d'Athénes into 
an archaeological research foundation. The establishment of these institutions 
was speeded up by the success of the Olympia excavations, which coincided 
with the functioning of the first such institute, the Athens branch of the 
German Archaeological Institute, founded in 1874. When, in turn, the foreign 
archaeological schools multiplied, a more intense competition for promising 
digging sites followed. Their achievements in this antagonism were confined 
to the scientific and cultural sphere, but they were perceived as victories for 
their respective nations." 


The first excavations at Olympia 


A useful starting point for the study of the aims of the Greek side is to 
examine previous excavations, or attempts to excavate, at Olympia, which 
were conducted by state-supported academic missions. The French Expédition 
Scientifique de Morée, modelled on the mission of Egypt of 1798, was a part of 
the French expeditionary force in the Peloponnese and carried the first 
of these excavations from May to June 1829. The permission to export the 
finds was granted by the Fourth National Assembly of the Greek War of 
Independence, thanks to a suggestion made by the governor, Ioannis 
Capodistrias, despite the granting of such permission being unconstitutional." 
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The French request was accepted, since the fate of the fledgling Greek 
state was in the hands of France. Capodistrias had been elected governor in 
1827, in the hope of ending the Greek civil war, so that Greece could benefit 
from the intention on the part of the three great European powers, namely, 
Great Britain, Russia and France, to mediate between the rebels and the 
Ottoman lords. This mediation might, it was thought, lead to an autonomous, 
or even to an independent, Greece. However, from 1828 to 1830, Great 
Britain opposed any strategically important expansion of the Greek borders 
and continued to look on Capodistrias, foreign minister of the Czar up to 
1827, as a tool of Russian policy. 

In order to overcome the obstacle of British opposition, Capodistrias was 
obliged to depend on support from Russia, and especially from France. 
France’s support kept alive the hopes of the Greek state for territorial expan- 
sion and sustained the illusory view held by the Greek public that Capodistrias 
enjoyed the confidence of the Powers. Furthermore, France’s emergency 
financial assistance, provided many times up to 1830, often released Capodistrias 
from various impasses. Second, the support, indirect or direct, offered to the 
Capodistrias regime by the French expeditionary force, and the removal of 
any members of the French diplomatic mission in Greece who criticized 
or opposed Capodistrias, were of great importance." It becomes clear that the 
granting of the French request for permission to export the finds was a move 
of the utmost importance for the state and the regime. 

The governor also managed to get constitutional sanction for the exception 
granted the French and its extension to some ‘academic establishments of 
foreign nations’, by asserting that this concerned merely ‘relics’ of antiquities." 
However, any antiquities lying in the earth were hardly ever kept intact and 
undamaged. Thus this constitutional generalization of the exception had the 
effect of greatly worsening the terms of protection of antiquities in Greece 
that had been enshrined in the Constitution of 1827. Capodistrias’ reference 
to the foreign academic establishments shows that he was aware of the inter- 
European competition over the acquisition of prestige and power given by 
the holding of antiquities, and that he intended to exploit it to promote 
Greek interests through foreign policy means. Finally, the fact that Capodistrias’ 
regime was a temporary dictatorship, kept within the limits of constitutional- 
ism," decisively influenced the outcome of the French request. From then 
until 1875, the existence of an emergency regime constituted a fundamental 
prerequisite for overcoming any obstacles raised by Greece’s rigorous 
archaeological laws. Thus it was incumbent on the European powers not to 
miss the opportunity presented by the establishment of such regimes, if they 
wanted to avoid obstacles standing in the way of acquiring antiquities. 


Excavations at Olympia: the first Prussian attempts 


It is time to turn to the Prussian attempts to ensure excavation rights at 
Olympia. The historian Ernst Curtius," then private tutor to the crown 
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prince of Prussia, the future Friedrich III," announced his proposal in 1852 
in Berlin for excavations at Olympia, to be supported by Prussia. In 1853 he 
submitted this proposal to the Ministries of Education and Foreign Policy. 

In it he requested the financing of a dig for the trial period of three months, 
at 1,200 talers per month, maintaining that there were many inscriptions to 
be discovered. He also argued that the job was too big for the French, who 
had already started digging elsewhere.” Such an underestimation of French 
archaeological and political potential in Greece was obviously designed to 
win the consent of the Prussian administration and of the monarch himself, 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. It also leads us to consider the Greek political condi- 
tions of the time that made possible such an attempt. By 1853 the powerful 
Greek prime minister and leader of the French party, Ioannis Kolettis, was 
dead, thus weakening French influence on Greek politics.” Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV thus authorized Curtius and his embassy in Athens to negotiate with King 
Otto. According to a German diplomatic document of 1873, the discussions 
in 1853-54 were secret and gave the Prussians the right to excavate at 
Olympia, using perhaps a detachment of Prussian soldiers, and to buy most 
of the finds.” 

When Otto was ready to accept this proposal, his attempt to profit from 
the Crimean War by causing a rebellion in Epirus and Thessaly met with 
hostility from the British and the French. They occupied Piraeus until 1857 
and contributed to the formation of a Greek government, which came to be 
considered by the Greeks as an occupation government.” Thus, after the 
spring of 1854, the political conditions in the country enabled the French 
to succeed in opposing any such agreement. 

Curtius and the crown prince have been presented as liberal idealists who, 
due to the political circumstances of the early 1870s, won a battle against 
Bismarck’s Realpolitik, upon the approval of a disinterested excavation treaty 
of Olympia from the National Liberal Reichstag." However, there is no 
indication in the document of 1873 we have already mentioned, which 
refers to the discussions of 1853—54, of any disagreement between Curtius’ 
position and Prussian diplomatic demands that the Prussians be allowed to 
acquire most of the finds. 

Otto's decision to accept the accord shows that, although Greece was, 
after the revolution of 1843, a constitutional monarchy, her king could still 
violate the laws of his own state, even if they had been decreed during the 
Bavarian Regency. Thus Otto could still act as an absolute monarch, manag- 
ing foreign policy as his exclusive province. Moreover, he could violate the 
laws of the country in exchange for anticipated political advantage, thereby 
disregarding the positions of the relevant political, administrative and academic 
institutions of the state. From this point of view, his behaviour is not dissimilar 
to that of Capodistrias. 

A massive Prussian archaeological mission, including architects and military 
men, came in Greece on February 1862 to dig on the Acropolis of Athens, 
under the leadership of Curtius, Adler? and Bótticher.^ This mission was a 
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step in the evolution toward archaeology on a grand scale. It also showed 
Curtius’ constant interest in excavating in Greece. The mission was conceived 
in order to counterbalance the successes of similar French missions," 
in accord with the general political objectives of Prussia in the reign of 
Wilhelm I. Greek political conditions of the time were marked by the open 
hostility of Britain towards the new plans of Otto, from 1861 to 1862, to 
incite rebellion in Epirus and Thessaly.” This enmity constituted an important 
external factor in bringing about Otto’s eventual dethroning. And so, in 
1862 Otto needed the support of the great, or at least, of the most important 
European powers. 

The mission dug on and around the Acropolis, including the Theatre 
of Dionysus. The successful excavation of the theatre by another member of 
the team, Joseph Strack, illustrates well the nature of the obstacles that the 
mission confronted. The middle and the lower part of the theatre were on 
private property. Thus there arose the need, not anticipated by the Prussians, 
to appeal to the courts to expropriate the land. The immediate intervention 
by the Greek administration brought about a speedy victory in the court. 
However, the finance needed to purchase the land and to continue the 
excavation was provided by the Athens Archaeological Society, which had 
been re-established in 1858. At the beginning of 1859 the Society had started 
digging in the upper part of the theatre, but was then forced to stop, because 
the owner of the rest of the land did not allow excavation. Economic 
assistance from the Society came in return for permission to participate in 
the excavation, thereby obtaining prestige from sharing in the responsibility 
for the excavation and thus lessening Strack’s personal glory and the ability 
of the Prussians alone to exploit the discovery. However, in a letter Curtius 
sent to his brother, in April of the same year, the ‘revolution approaching 
the town’ is mentioned.” In February, a rebellion had broken out in Nauplio, 
which, despite being suppressed, proved to be the forerunner to the October 
revolution which brought about the end of the Bavarian Wittelsbach dynasty. 

It is difficult to overestimate the effects of Otto’s expulsion upon Prussian 
hopes for archaeological expansion in Greece. Thus, according to a report 
of the Greek newspaper [adiyyevecia, a German writer claimed that, after 
the expulsion, the European archaeologists did not expect any excavation 
in the country for decades. 


Renewed German attempts 


The international situation had changed by 1868, when Curtius once more 
raised the subject of the Olympia plan of 1854. He easily rallied his former 
pupil, still crown prince, to his cause.” Prussia had been transformed into 
the leading power of the North German Confederation, which had formed 
after Prussian victories against Denmark in 1864 and Austro-Hungary in 
1866. These victories also strengthened Prussia’s position vis-d-vis France and 
Russia. 
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The political conditions in Greece had also changed. Following the acces- 
sion of the Danish King George I to the throne of Greece, the country came 
under the British sphere of influence, the influence of France and Russia 
being consequently weakened. In addition, a rebellion broke out in Crete 
in 1866 and lasted until 1868—69. France and Russia had initially supported 
the demand of the rebels either for union with Greece or for autonomy, in 
accord with general European policy. However, after the spring of 1867,” 
they changed their position. In contrast, Prussia firmly supported the demands 
of the rebels until 1868, likewise in accord with European policy. 

Still, the conjunction of the events of 1868 was not propitious for 
negotiating the Olympia project with the Greeks, as Chancellor Bismarck 
well knew. In one of his letters to the Prussian king, Wilhelm I, he strongly 
emphasized that neither the Voulgaris government nor King George should 
be approached on this issue, because the parliamentary opposition would use 
it as a welcome nationalist cause, to undermine even further an already 
unstable government.” Bismarck’s judgement was right, but the opposition 
MPs are not to be regarded as nationalists or opportunists. Voulgaris’ 
government was appointed after the dismissal of the majority government of 
Alexandros Koumoundouros, because the latter’s support for the Cretan 
rebellion was destabilizing the region, against the desires of the European 
powers." The appointment of the Voulgaris government was accordingly 
antiparliamentarian and unpopular, being regarded as contrary to attempts at 
national unification. Thus, it was thought, conceding the excavation rights 
of the temple of ancient Olympia to a foreign scientific mission, would 
strengthen the unpatriotic image of the new prime minister. 

The German administration raised the subject again in the summer of 
1869, when the Cretan rebellion was exhausted and the political scene in 
Greece had changed considerably, bringing to office a minority government? 
of a small regional party under the leadership of Thrasyvoulos Zaimis, which 
depended much more on King George, especially in matters of foreign 
policy. In October 1869 Crown Prince Friedrich visited George I, held 
confidential discussions with him and won his agreement on cooperation 
between Greece and Germany over excavations at Olympia. 

While the German attempt was coordinated at the political, diplomatic 
and scientific level, George I, on his own initiative and with remarkable ease, 
took a decision over a bilateral accord that gave Germany a privileged 
position in the field of archaeological excavations in Greece. In this manner, 
he overrode the provisions” of the archaeological law of his own state for 
the first time and reduced the position of France. George, hoping to gain in 
return future political benefits from Germany, a new great power, especially 
in the area of foreign policy, completely ignored the opinion of the 
government, of the administration and of the archaeologists of his own state. 
He did not act then, in this case, as a parliamentary monarch. From the point 
of view of international relationships, George I thereby initiated a secondary 
adjustment in the structure of Greece’s international relations; that is, he 
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reduced Greece’s dependency on France, and strengthened her dependency 
on Germany. He also initiated a liberalization in Greece’s archaeological 
relations with the great European powers, when he raised Germany to the 
status of the most favoured nation in terms of archaeology. 

During talks between King George and Prince Friedrich in 1869 it was 
made clear, as becomes evident from the later document referred to above,” 
that an accord such as that of 1854 was no longer a viable choice. Subsequently 
it was realized in Berlin that, due to the increased intensity of nationalist 
sentiment among the Greeks, it would be wiser to propose some form of 
Greek—German cooperation regarding the execution of the dig, mainly at 
German cost, and to leave most of the material benefits to Greece.” This, it 
was thought, should convince the government and the people of Greece 
that they were collaborating at the highest level with a great European 
power, at minimum cost and maximum profit. The rhetoric regarding the 
purely academic and disinterested aims of Germany concealed the real inten- 
tion which was to strengthen German authority, by means of the discovery, 
protection and exclusive academic exploitation of ancient treasures from 
Olympia. However, the conclusive part of this document reveals the stance 
of the strong against the weak: ‘We readily concede the greater part of the 
material benefits to the Greek people.” Here even Greece’s sovereignty on 
its antiquities, although expressed in legal terms by the antiquities law, is 
presented as a German concession. Finally, the reference to Greek nationalist 
sentiment shows how decisively Bismarck’s warning had influenced the 
plans of the Reich’s bureaucracy. Yet this powerful nationalism could not 
have been part of the German planning, if it did not have practical political 
implications, thanks to the nature of the Greek political system. This system 
can best be described as a démocratie royale, consisting of one parliament, 
elected by universal suffrage." 

Talks on a final excavation accord were postponed because of the Franco- 
Prussian war (1870—71). However, the French defeat created for the first time 
the real possibility for concluding the accord, for Germany had now become 
a truly great power, while the French position had considerably weakened. 
Less important factors also played a role. The first was the decline of Russian 
influence in Greece, as a result of the upsurge of pan-Slavism and of the 
newly won independence of the Bulgarian church from the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. The second was the blow that Greek—French relations 
suffered, due to differences between the Greek state and the French—Italian 
company Serpieri over questions of property regarding the mines at Laurion 
in 1871-73." 

Another development added a new twist. In 1873 Heinrich Schliemann 
submitted to the Greek Ministry of Education and to the parliament a proposal 
regarding excavations at Olympia and Mycenae, promising to leave all the 
finds to Greece and to dig at his own expense. He also asked for the right of 
lifelong academic exploitation of the results of the excavations. At the same 
time he also promised a museum to house his Greek and Trojan finds after 
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his death. In January of the same year Emile Burnouf, the director of the Ecole 
francaise d’Athénes, encouraged Schliemann to proceed with his petition to the 
Greek government. The Greek parliament was inclined to vote positively for 
the proposal, but the Prime Minister Epameinondas Deligiorgis rejected it to 
avoid diplomatic complications with the German Empire. So, Dimitrios 
Kallifronas, the minister of education, had to offer Schliemann ‘only Mycenae 
and a decoration’, in order to appease public opinion.” 

The negotiations between the German and the Greek governments over 
the Olympia project began in 1873, when Deligiorgis was prime minister. 
He presided over a small party and a minority government, which had 
been brought to power in antiparliamentarian fashion, by George I,” and 
consequently depended on King George, especially in the area of foreign 
policy. 

Wagner, the German ambassador in Athens, made the most out of King 
George’s previous agreement to the project and of Berlin’s instructions on 
the tactics of the negotiation. He sent a letter to Deligiorgis, who was at the 
time acting as both head of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and as prime 
minister, to ask if he would accept in principle the collaboration between 
the two countries over excavations at Olympia. Most of the finds would 
remain in Greece and Germany would be charged with the expenditures of 
the enterprise. Wagner also added a memorandum, consisting of six articles. 

Deligiorgis, without any consultation, sent Wagner a letter, in which he 
stated that he agreed to the Olympia project in principle and that he needed 
to hear the opinion of the Ministry of Education and of the Greek 
archaeologists on the details of the treaty, in order to be able to give Wagner 
a definitive answer. At the same time, he informed the Ministry of Education 
regarding the proposed terms, in order to hear of the views of the Athens 
Archaeological Society on the matter. The Society agreed with the general 
terms of the seemingly very generous offer and insisted that all the finds 
should remain in Greece. The Society also proposed some changes on 
Wagner’s memorandum containing the details of the agreement. 

In the meantime, Wagner communicated with Berlin and submitted to 
the Greek prime minister the new, ‘official’ terms of the treaty, requesting 
a general excavation permit in Greece starting from Olympia and demanding 
the right to acquire many original finds, while ignoring the commitment to 
buy the land." Thus the Greek state had to expropriate private land and 
to offer national land. Thanks to this turn of events, Deligiorgis found 
himself negotiating the new and less favourable terms of the treaty, from a 
worsened position, since the treaty appeared to be merely the realization of 
the Greek-German collaboration that he himself had accepted from the start, 
without preconditions. 

Deligiorgis, too, then, with the prior agreement between his king and 
the German crown prince weighing on him, decided to transgress the 
archaeological legislation and to enter into a special relationship with 
Germany, in anticipation of the latter's future friendly position toward Greek 
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demands regarding the Eastern question. While admitting the existence of 
this general policy approach, Deligiorgis followed the practice of allowing 
for a secondary, dependent and consultative, participation by the official and 
unofficial organs of Greek archaeological policy, in the negotiations that 
concerned the policy. However, this practice was completely ignored by the 
next government, which came to power in February 1874, under Voulgaris 
as prime minister. 

In March 1874, Curtius and Adler were dispatched to Athens, to conclude 
the negotiations. King George signed the excavation treaty in April 1874, 
but it was not ratified legitimately. Indeed, the bill for the treaty and other 
bills were passed by parliament without a quorum, from December of 1874 
to March 1875. This occurred as a part of a political coup by Voulgaris and 
constituted the first steps in a larger plan involving deviation from conventional 
parliamentary rules. 

The treaty, which was valid for ten years, gave the Germans the exclusive 
right to conduct the joint excavations at Olympia and to export doubles, on 
reaching agreement with the Greek government. The Greek government 
was to compensate private owners, while Germany paid for the indemnities 
for plantations and buildings on national land. The treaty also gave Germany 
the exclusive right to export casts and to publish the finds in German, 
while the Greeks were permitted to publish them in Greek afterwards. This 
exclusive right contradicted the provisions of Greek archaeological legislation 
that gave the Archaeological Service free access to excavation sites and 
permitted it to record and duplicate the finds. The same law also contained 
specific and various procedures in order to obtain a permit to dig. Thus, in 
addition to these specific violations of the law by the treaty, the simple fact 
of the conclusion of the treaty constituted an overall transgression of the 
legislation. This meant that the German government could not be equated 
with any private individual, who was obliged by the law to ask first for the 
permission from the owner of the area in which excavations were to take 
place; hence the German government was above the law. Both the exclusive 
five-years right to the academic, cultural and financial exploitation of the 
excavation and the new means contained in the treaty which sanctioned 
them showed the power of the state that managed to acquire them, in 
contrast to competitor states, such as France. Besides subverting archaeological 
legislation, the excavation treaty eventually came to subvert the existing 
liberal conditions for the exercise of archaeological research in Greece. For 
instance, the statutes of 1862 of the Athens Archaeological Society explicitly 
state that the Society was not to exercise any right of priority in the study 
and publication of its own finds.* 


Conclusions 


This violation, or transgression, of the archaeological legal order by Capodistrias, 
Otto, George I, Deligiorgis and Voulgaris, indicates the dependence of Greece 
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on the great European powers. Yet the manner of their application shows that 
this dependence was not unchanging, for it evolved in accordance with the 
fluid political conditions of Greece. Thus King George could not concede 
the right to buy the finds of the Olympia excavation, due to the strength 
of the democratic political system and nationalist feelings. Of course, internal 
political conditions did not cancel out the fact of the country’s dependence. 
This dependence acquired greater depth, thanks to a bilateral excavation treaty, 
was permanently institutionalized and became a model for Greece’s cultural 
diplomacy. Yet the strength of parliamentary democracy after 1864 was so 
great, that the treaty could only be approved in an illegitimate fashion, as part 
of Voulgaris’ political coup. It confirmed once more that the existence of such 
an emergency regime was required for the violation of the archaeological legal 
order, given Greece’s dependence on the great European powers. 
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7 The Hellenization of the 
prehistoric past 


The search for Greek identity 
in the work of Christos Tsountas 


Sofia Voutsaki 


Introduction 


In this chapter, I would like to concentrate on the work of Christos Tsountas, 
the first and most eminent Greek prehistorian. I want to focus on Tsountas’ 
contribution to the assimilation of the prehistoric, pre-Hellenic past into a 
narrative about Greek ethnic origins and national identity. 

Christos Tsountas is one of the pioneers of Greek archaeology:' he exca- 
vated important Mycenaean sites, such as the intact tholos tombs at Vapheio* 
and the Mycenaean shrine at Amyklaion.? Most importantly, he took over 
the excavations at Mycenae from Schliemann himself and discovered the 
Mycenaean palace as well as extensive cemeteries around the settlement.* He 
provided the first synthesis on the Mycenaean world,’ where he corrected 
some of Schliemann’s fanciful theories. His book, subsequently translated 
into English and expanded, became the standard textbook on the Mycenaean 
civilization. Furthermore, with his extensive excavations in the Cyclades’ he 
brought to light the Cycladic civilization of the Early Bronze Age. Finally, 
he excavated the two type-sites of the Neolithic period, Dhimini and Sesklo 
in Thessaly.? Tsountas was active from 1886 to 1930, but he undertook most 
of the work he is remembered for, the excavations at Mycenaean sites, in 
the Cyclades and in Thessaly between 1886 and 1908. Therefore, in slightly 
over two decades he extended Greek (pre-)history by approximately 6,000 
years. 

How did Tsountas interpret these findings? His main thesis is well known: 
he maintained that the Mycenaeans were Greeks, and he argued forcefully 
for continuity between the prehistoric past and the Classical period. Today 
we might need to qualify his conclusions and we might question whether 
the notion of Greekness — as debated today, or as it was defined in the 1890s 
— can usefully be projected to the past." Nevertheless, Tsountas' thesis is now 
generally accepted. His enterprise has therefore been successful. Here, 
however, I am less interested in Tsountas' final conclusions and more in the 
process whereby he reached them. I would like to explore how Tsountas 
assimilated the prehistoric past into the Greek sense of history and collective 
identity. 
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In order to provide an answer, one has to read not only Tsountas’ final 
synthesis, but his entire work. His early articles and reports are hardly ever 
consulted nowadays — either because they are correct and are therefore an 
integral part of the body of knowledge we now call ‘Mycenaean archaeology’, 
or for the opposite reason, because they are plainly wrong. These early 
writings, however, reveal the first causal linkages and tentative reconstructions, 
but also the oscillations and logical leaps underlying the formulation of a 
scientific discourse about the prehistoric past. 

I use the word ‘scientific’ on purpose, although I do not take it to mean 
*objective'." Tsountas’ arguments are logical, structured, internally consistent 
and verifiable. They follow a set of very clear methodological and interpretive 
principles — therefore, I consider them to be scientific. At the same time, 
however, every aspect of Tsountas’ work, every single observation on deco- 
rative style or place of manufacture, is imbued with a very specific attitude to 
the past: the romantic scheme that stressed the continuity of the Greek spirit 
through the ages. My main point, therefore, is that Tsountas harnessed pre- 
historic archaeology in the process of creation and consolidation of Greek 
national identity." 

However, concluding that Greek archaeology endorsed a nationalist ideol- 
ogy is by now commonplace.” If our enquiry stops here, we run the risk of 
treating archaeology as a static and internally undifferentiated field. In this 
chapter, I would like to argue that the connection between archaeology and 
nationalism is more complex than has often been assumed, precisely because 
archaeological practice, attitudes to the past, the definition of Greek identity 
and the orientation of nationalism underwent considerable transformations 
already within the 19th century. What is more, these four aspects did not 
change in tandem. I shall argue below that towards the end of the 19th century, 
Greek archaeologists, with very few exceptions, actively resisted romantic 
nationalism. Tsountas was one of the exceptions. 

In order to demonstrate my point, Tsountas’ interpretations need to be 
placed in their contemporary historical context: on the one hand, the shifting 
attitudes to the past during the 19th century, and, on the other, the emergence 
of a national science of history in the transition to the 20th century. 

Greek intellectual trends can elucidate Tsountas’ work only partly. In order 
to understand how Tsountas defined Greekness, we first need to examine how 
the emerging new discipline, prehistoric archaeology, defined cultural identity. 
Two questions are immediately posited: How did archaeologists before Childe 
and Kossinna establish a link between material traits and a people? And how 
did contemporary scholarship distinguish between the related notions of 
cultural, ethnic, national and racial identity? 

The first part of this chapter, therefore, will discuss how Tsountas defined 
the Greek character of the Mycenaean civilization. In the second section, 
Tsountas’ interpretations will be placed in the context of the intellectual 
trends and political conditions prevailing in late 19th century Greece. Finally, 
Tsountas’ arguments will be examined against the developments in the 
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archaeological discipline between approximately 1880 and 1910. In the 
concluding section, the two strands of the argument, the historical and 
the epistemological analysis, will be drawn together. 


Tsountas and the Mycenaeans 


Tsountas concludes in one of his early reports on the excavations at Mycenae: 
‘[Let me] point this out right from the start: it seems to me that many 
indications, worthy of close attention, support the theory that the Mycenaeans, 
that is the people who possessed Mycenaean culture in Greece, were indeed 
Greeks.'? 

In order to understand the significance of Tsountas’ proclamation, we 
must strip off the layers of later discoveries, debates and interpretations that 
gradually turned this polemical statement into a generally accepted truth." 
We need to place Tsountas’ conclusions in the heated debate caused by 
Schliemann's findings, and we need to understand the poignancy of ‘The 
Mycenaean Question'. We have to recall the sense of excitement felt by 
Schliemann's admirers, but also the shock and disbelief of his critics. The 
negative reactions varied: Some scholars believed that the people buried in 
the Shaft Graves were Syrians, Egyptians, or Hittites.^ Others thought that 
these people, who buried their dead with masses of gold and exotic items, 
were Slavs, Byzantines, Scythians, Carians, Pelasgians — hence clearly the 
antithesis of Greekness and civilization.'^ Finally, some people simply dismissed 
Schliemann's finds as forgeries. Few thought that they had anything to do 
with the Greeks of the Classical period. 

This was the situation when Tsountas took over excavations at Mycenae 
in 1886." His task became to prove that the Mycenaeans were Greeks — and 
he did so in an extremely thorough, systematic and logical way. His argument 
proceeded in four stages: 


1 He emphasized the internal homogeneity and independence of 
Mycenaean art. 

2 He traced features of the Mycenaean period back to the earlier cultures 
of the prehistoric Aegean: the Cycladic civilization of the Early Bronze 
Age and the Thessalian Neolithic. 

3 He stressed continuity between the Classical and Mycenaean periods. 

4 He argued for continuity between Classical Greece, the Byzantine 
period and the Modern Greek present. 


The homogeneity of Mycenaean art 


Tsountas emphasized that Mycenaean art was largely locally produced and 
that it was homogeneous in style (‘opoyevijs pvðuóç’). He demonstrated this 
point in a series of studies and by means of complex arguments against the 
eastern (Egyptian, Syrian, Hittite, Phrygian, Phoenician, etc.) origins of 
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specific objects, techniques, stylistic features, or of the Mycenaeans themselves. 
Tsountas argued repeatedly for local production and local, independent 
development (‘to oyguóg aveEaptytov to MuKnvaikys téyvyc’'*). While he 
did accept some borrowings, he proclaimed the ‘absurdity of the wholesale 
reference of Mycenaean art to an Oriental source.’'? Even when accepted, 
the appearance of eastern features was explained as the result of trade or 
interaction (‘pétpia emmersia’*’), and not as an indication of overwhelming 
cultural influence. When commenting on the Siege Rhyton," where the 
outcome of the battle appears still unclear, he emphasized a ‘avedpa 
£Aeu0gpótepov, kat iva sina oóto SNLOTIKMTEpOV, rj óca eúpnvta eni tov 
avatoAikóv pvnpstov'.? 

However, Tsountas did not reject diffusionism altogether. Interestingly, 
he sought parallels in Europe rather than in the east — and by doing so 
departed from contemporary practice.? He suggested that the Mycenaeans 
had to be compared to other primitive tribes of ancient Europe: the Germans, 
as described by Tacitus, the Celts, the Italians. The Italian terramare, the Swiss 
lake-dwellings and the Scandinavian megaliths were regularly referred to. He 
went further than seeking comparisons and parallels. He argued for a genetic 
relation between the Mycenaeans and the inhabitants of Europe: according 
to Tsountas, the Greeks came from the north in a series of migrations. The 
Mycenaeans, therefore, represented one such wave of migration; they were 
originally lake-dwellers living in the north. He based this argument on a 
series of observations: the use of pitched roofs during the Mycenaean period 
— pitched roofs being associated with northern and wet climates;" the 
location of the important Mycenaean sites, except Mycenae, on marshy 
ground,? etc. 

In this way, Greece acquired a genetic affiliation with, and an orientation 
toward Europe rather than the east. The importance of this choice is revealed 
in the following passages: 


The Mycenaean world was of the west, not so much geographically as 
in whole spiritual attitude. It was forward looking and forthputting. It 
had in the promise and potency of what Europe and America have now 
wrought out in the complex of modern civilization.” 


And further: “The Mycenaean world was the clearing house of culture for 
all the Mediterranean lands, the natural and happy mediator between 
primitive Europe and the older civilizations of the east." Tsountas expresses 
here in the most succinct manner the Greeks’ aspiration to become part of 
enlightened Europe and to dissociate themselves from the despotic and 
decadent Orient. 

To conclude: Tsountas defines Greekness in the first instance by denying 
eastern influences. Even if he argues for migration from the north, Tsountas 
places the emphasis less on external influences and stimuli, and more, as we 
will see below, on the internal development of Greek culture. 
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Tsountas’ second argument concerns the position of Mycenaean culture 
vis a vis earlier cultures of the prehistoric Aegean. Tsountas detects a certain 
affinity between the Mycenaean culture of the mainland and what he calls 
the ‘Island Civilization’.* He detects similarities between Mycenaean art 
and the art of Thera,” but also with the practices and forms of the Early 
Cycladic civilization.*” He attributes these similarities to racial affiliation 
(‘pvàetiký ovvéyeta’*') and Mycenaean infiltration or colonization in the 
Cyclades,” but also to cultural influence exerted by the earlier civilization, 
the ‘eldest sister? of the Mycenaeans.™ 

Tsountas also sees continuity between the much earlier Thessalian 
Neolithic® and the Mycenaean period; for instance, he traces the form of 
the Classical temple to the Mycenaean palace and further back to the 
Neolithic megaron,” and he stresses the fact that Neolithic settlements were 
located near marshy ground.” The emphasis here is on cultural rather than 
racial continuity, although Tsountas discusses whether the Neolithic belonged 
to the ‘Indogermanic stock’ [sic] or not.” 

There are two points we should notice here, though they will be 
discussed further in the next section: Tsountas’ insistence on internal con- 
tinuity and evolution, and his interchangeable use of the concepts ‘culture’ 
and ‘race’. 


The notion of continuity, part 1 


Tsountas’ third point, the demonstration of continuity between the Mycenaean 
and Classical civilizations is, of course, the most crucial part of his argument. 
We saw above that cultural identity can be manifested in art, style, customs 
and religion. It is, therefore, not surprising that continuity into the Classical 
period can be attested in all these spheres, forms and practices: in the form of 
artefacts,” in dress," in food preferences," in settlement organization," in 
religious practices and beliefs,? etc. 

Tsountas’ argument, however, relies on something more than noticing 
similarities between the two periods. He set up an evolutionary scheme 
according to which the Greek race went through a still semi-barbarous 
state (the Mycenaean period) and a more advanced stage (Homeric society) 
before reaching full maturity and glory in the Classical period. In Figure 7.1 
we see a specific example: the evolutionary sequences Tsountas reconstructed 
in order to explain the appearance of two types of tomb in the Mycenaean 
mainland — the shaft grave and the tholos tomb — and to disprove their 
eastern origins." He traces the shaft grave to the pile-dwelling (of which the 
Swiss lake-dwellings offer the best known parallel) and the tholos tomb to 
the Ur-hut (a topos of 19th century romantic science).^ He then draws the 
evolution further into the Classical period with the Mycenaean tomb types 
evolving into Classical house types. What is more, he attributes the different 
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Figure 7.1 Tsountas’ evolutionary sequences: ethnic groups, houses and graves. 


tomb and house types to specific (later) Greek tribes, the Achaeans and 
Danaoi, who both, however, migrate to Greece from the north. 

We might have fully accepted Tsountas’ main thesis, but, as we see, the 
specific arguments he uses and the links he is making, are totally alien to our 
own understanding of cultural evolution.” His careful scientific reasoning is 
revealed as an exotic ideological construct. As Fotiadis (2006, 22) has put it: 
‘[T]he phantasy we inherited from them [19th century scholars] has become 
the ideology that sustains our practice today.’ 

To conclude the argument so far: Tsountas assigns Greek character to the 
Mycenaean culture by tracing Classical forms to prehistoric archetypes, and 
by tracing Mycenaean features to the pre-Greek Cycladic and Neolithic 
culture. In this way, Tsountas sets up a ‘e€éA1EL tóoov OLAAT kat TOOOV PLOIKT 
wots dev ypriGet . . . amodeiEewv’.** 


The notion of continuity, part 2 


Tsountas’ argument does not terminate here. He traces continuity not only 
between the distant prehistoric past, the Mycenaean and Homeric societies 
and the Classical civilization, but also between the Classical past, the 
Byzantine period and even the present. 

To start with, Tsountas regularly observes similarities between prehistoric 
features and modern practices: already in 1886” he notices a resemblance 
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between Mycenaean hearths and the fire-places still in use in modern 
peasants’ houses.” 

His attitude to Byzantium is particularly interesting. It is worth quoting 
in full the following passage from Tsountas first book: 


The epic poets appropriately looked up to this distant period of glory, 
in the same way as we today look up towards Byzantium. The Greek 
people retain a vague, but still very warm memory of the times when 
their powerful and glorious archons ruled in the city of Constantine. 
Similarly, the homeric bards’ imagination was full of the splendour 
which the civilization of their [Mycenaean] forefathers had achieved, a 
splendour so magnificent that we are lead to believe that a divine fate 
decided to apply Pindar's dictum ‘apyopévov 5’ épyov npócomnov pý 0&uev 
TnAavyég to the superb beginnings of the Greek nation.^! 


So far, Tsountas had argued for cultural continuity between Classical and 
Modern Greece and racial affiliation between prehistoric Greece and Europe. 
Here he adds a further dimension: the notion of spiritual continuity between 
the two pairs: Mycenaean period — Homeric society, and Byzantine period 
— Modern Greek society. In this way, the prehistoric past becomes ‘a phase 
of unfolding Hellenic culture’.” 

To summarize: continuity and evolution are the two key concepts in 
Tsountas’ argument. Their significance can only be understood if placed 
in the prevailing attitudes to the past, and the development of prehistoric 
archaeology as a discipline. 


The notion of continuity: attitudes to the past and 
national science in late 19th century Greece 


Tsountas’s emphasis on continuity between the prehistoric past, Classical 
antiquity, the Byzantine period and the Modern Greek present, are directly 
influenced by romantic historiography, and in particular by Konstantinos 
Paparrigopoulos.? The notion of spiritual continuity and the idea of divine 
intervention in the fate of the Greek people, are symptomatic of the frag- 
mentation of the universal values of the Enlightenment and the particularism 
of romantic ideology. Paparrigopoulos, the national historian of Greece, 
in his History of the Greek Nation (1853) laid out his tripartite scheme of 
continuity through the ages, from Classical past to Byzantium to the free 
Greek state. His work provided the Greek nation with the much sought after 
project of unity: unity in space by encompassing the two foci, Constantinople 
and Athens, in one narrative, and continuity in time by tracing the ‘immortal 
Greek spirit’ from the Classical civilization through the Byzantine glory 
to the present. In Paparrigopoulos’ scheme, continuity is no longer drawn by 
the rational belief in human progress, but by a transcendental force, Divine 
Providence. The foundations of the “Hellenic-Christian’ ideology™ of the 
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Modern Greek state were finally established, and Paparrigopoulos’ tripartite 
division became the cornerstone of Greek nationalism. 

Tsountas adopted Paparrigopoulos’ scheme, and extended it into the 
depths of prehistory. He was one of the very few archaeologists to endorse 
romantic ideas. The Archaeological Society, the bastion of the Classically 
trained archaeologists — philologists, reacted in a very hostile way against 
romantic ideas and the renewed interest in Byzantium” (and against 
Paparrigopoulos in particular). In order to understand the attitude of archae- 
ologists, we need to examine the role of archaeology and attitudes to the 
past during the first decades of the Modern Greek state, i.e. approximately 
between 1830 and 1860. This period is characterized by apyotoAatpsia, the 
stultifying obsession with Classical antiquity, accompanied by a total neglect 
of the Byzantine past and contempt toward the present.^* The role of archae- 
ology in this process was crucial, as the concentration of research on the 
Classical monuments of Athens elevated the new capital into the national 
centre and helped to eclipse the traditional focus, Constantinople.” The link 
between the Classical past and the present was provided by the mystical 
notion of regeneration (‘aaAtyyevecia’), aptly symbolized by the phoenix 
rising from his ashes. 

This ‘archaistic’ bi-polar scheme was gradually eroded after the 1860s and 
was replaced by a different view of the past: the notion of linear continuity of 
the Greek spirit through the ages which restored the importance of Byzantium 
and the folk tradition in Greek cultural consciousness. The reasons for this 
transformation are too complex to be discussed here in full: they include 
the end of philhellenism, the impact of Fallmerayer’s theories and the frantic 
attempt they unleashed to prove continuity between ancient and modern 
Greeks, the influence of romanticism and historicism, the need to legitimize 
monarchy and to enlist Christian faith in the process of nation-making, and 
primarily the intensification of nationalistic and apocalyptic beliefs — the 
amorphous set of ideas that we label *MeyóAn Ióéo" (Megali Idea, Great Idea). 
In its turn, the intensification of irredentism has to be understood against the 
precarious political situation: external pressures were mounting because of 
the Cretan and the (first signs of the) Macedonian Question, as well as the 
humiliating defeat after the Greek—Turkish war of 1897. The internal 
situation was further marred by the clash between the traditional structures 
and the incipient process of modernization. As a result, during the last decades 
of the 19th century Greece was as much in need of external recognition and 
internal consolidation as ever. 

The new ideas were expressed in the romantic historiography of Spyridon 
Zambelios and Konstantinos Paparrigopoulos around the middle of the 19th 
century.” In the last decades of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century 
these ideas were elaborated further and systematized with the emergence 
of the national disciplines: history, of course, but also folklore studies and 
linguistics. It is interesting that Modern Greek historiography does not include 
archaeology among the national disciplines — while we have seen that prehistoric 
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archaeology (and Tsountas in particular) fully aligned themselves with romantic 
ideas. This is symptomatic of the growing insulation and conservatism of 
archaeology and philology that continued to operate in a classicizing mode 
well into the 20th, if not the 21st century. 


Prehistoric archaeology at the turn of the 20th century 


The problem is not exhausted by placing Tsountas in his political and intellectual 
milieu. His ideas also need to be understood against the development of the 
archaeological discipline in the later part of the 19th century. Tsountas studied 
at the University of Athens and later at Munich under the art historian Heinrich 
von Brunn and the philologist Alfred Kirchhoff." Tsountas (as all Greek 
scholars in the 19th century) was therefore heavily influenced by the German 
Altertumswissenschaft, and in particular by the rigorous methodology and the 
critical analysis of sources of Sachphilologie."' 

While the notion of Altertumswissenschaft, i.e. the idea of a unified 
field and body of knowledge, remained very influential throughout the 
19th century, the last decades saw the relative emancipation of archaeology 
— prehistoric archaeology being, of course, instrumental in this process — but 
also the emergence of comparative philology as a separate discipline. In the 
case of Tsountas, there was a further complication: he drew inspiration not 
only from Classical scholarship, but also from the emerging field of European 
prehistory. To present the concepts of identity and culture used in all these 
fields is beyond the scope of a short chapter — but it is important to at least 
address this complex issue. Here, I will restrict myself to an analysis of the 
key concepts: diffusion versus evolution and culture versus race. 


Diffusion 


Diffusionism became the dominant paradigm in early 20th century Germany 
and Britain. However, the notion of diffusion was formulated already in the 
19th century, at first as a rather diffuse and vague set of ideas, in an attempt 
to understand the diversity of cultural manifestations." In fact, the diffusion of 
people or ideas underlies two key debates in 19th century Altertumswissenschaft: 
the origins of the Indo-European language group, and the extent of eastern 
influences on Greek civilization. Ultimately both debates were intrinsically 
related to the origins of the “Greek Miracle’, and hence the origins of European 
civilization. 

Comparative philology developed from the 1840s onwards as a distinctly 
German discipline with clear national overtones. The new discipline was 
based on the theoretical principle that language encapsulates the national 
character, the essence ofa Volk. The central discovery was the Indo-European 
(or eventually, Indo- Germanic or Aryan) family group whose movements 
across prehistoric Europe could be reconstructed by studying the distribution 
of known Indo-European languages. Hence, comparative linguistics offered 
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clear methodological suggestions as to how to define linguistic/ethnic 
groups.” 

The debate between the proponents of the dependence of Greek culture 
on eastern prototypes and the supporters of Greek autonomy has a much 
longer pedigree: the founding father of German Altertumskunde, Winckelmann, 
firmly believed in the autochthony of Greek culture; F.A. Wolf denied any 
eastern formative influences on Greek civilization; K.O. Miller insisted on 
the internal coherence and autonomy of Greek art and religion; finally, 
H. Brunn, Tsountas’ teacher, argued against the transferability of artistic 
forms.“ That the growth of Graecocentrism and Eurocentrism went hand in 
hand with growing racism and anti-Semitism, has been forcefully argued by 
M. Bernal.^ Bernal is indeed right in pointing out that Müller and his 
contemporaries were instrumental in replacing the ‘ancient model’ with the 
‘Aryan model’. But attributing this to ‘racism’ alone — a rather anachronistic 
term” — is rather facile and says more about 20th century political correctness 
than about 19th century scholarship. The re-orientation of Classical 
scholarship is part of a wider process of transformation caused by the erosion 
of the Enlightenment values and the growth of nationalism across Europe, 
and in Germany in particular by the crisis of liberal science and failure of 
liberal politics, the growth and decline of institutionalized philhellenism,” 
as well as anti-Semitism and racism.” 

Therefore Tsountas’ moderate diffusionism, and even his orientation 
toward Europe, stand in a long tradition of Classical scholarship. On the 
other hand, the growing preoccupation with ethnicity and the internal 
coherence of cultures prepares the way for the ‘cultural-historical’ school of 
thought that would dominate archaeological research well into the 1950s. 
Needless to say, his position was heavily coloured by specifically Greek 
sentiments against the Orient and by Greek attempts to dissociate themselves 
from Oriental despotism in particular. Tsountas therefore prefigured an idea 
that would become very influential in the 20th century: that the prehistoric 
Aegean was the cradle of European civilization." Greek prehistory, and 
archaeology in general, were inextricably bound with the need to specify 
and explain differences between eastern and western cultures and their 
respective status in world history. 


Evolution 


We tend to equate evolutionism with Darwinism and the controversial theory 
of natural selection, which became very influential after the 1860s. However, 
evolutionism in the cultural sciences has a complex history, and encompasses 
many, often opposed positions: evolutionism rested on the belief in human 
progress and the ‘psychic unity of mankind’, but also rendered support 
to racist notions of passive or inferior people. Evolutionary ideas evolved 
from the 18th to the 19th century” and developed into different national 
traditions. While, for instance, British or American anthropology placed the 
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emphasis on uniform social evolution, German social sciences had more his- 
toricizing tendencies, as the study of culture was traditionally linked with 
history.” 

Evolutionary ideas clearly underlie some important principles of the emerg- 
ing new discipline of prehistoric archaeology: the tripartite division into the 
Stone, Bronze and Iron Ages, stratigraphy, typology.” These ideas exerted a 
distant influence on Tsountas: he followed the Three Age System; he adopted 
the idea of developmental stages;” he sub-divided the Mycenaean period into 
early, middle, late and final phases; he was aware of the principles of stylistic 
7^ However, his stratigraphic observations were neither systematic 
7 and made no attempt to set 


analysis. 
nor detailed; he referred to pottery sparingly,’ 
up ceramic sequences or typologies. 

Therefore, Tsountas adopted the idea of universal stages of development 
and used (some) methods developed under the influence of evolutionary, 
pre-Darwinian ideas, but he did so in order to write an essentially national 
history. 


Culture 


The notion of culture was central to many debates during the 19th century, 
and multiple definitions were offered. How does Tsountas define ‘culture’ and 
how do his views relate to those of his contemporaries? Consider this passage: 
“The Mycenaeans, that is the people who possessed Mycenaean culture in 
Greece, were indeed Greeks.’ 

To start with, Tsountas does not use the mechanistic, objective and scientific 
definition of culture as the aggregate of material traits — what we could call 
the ‘archaeological’ definition of culture, which would only be explicitly 
formulated by Kossinna and Childe in the first decades of the 20th century. 

Tsountas does use the ethnic/linguistic groups as defined by philologists 
(and ultimately based on ancient literary sources): the Dorians, the Achaeans, 
the Danaoi.” The existence of these groups is his starting point, and as we 
have seen above, he seeks the material manifestations of these different 
ethnic groups in the archaeological evidence. Tsountas’ throughout his work 
makes clear what holds these groups together: ‘the liveliness, love for move- 
ment, daring, ... the spirit of independence'.? Tsountas, at the end of the 
19th century, still employs the Herderian notion of the Volksgeist, the spiritual 
essence that distinguishes each people, and is embodied in their customs, laws, 
practices and art. Where the Greeks derived their spirit from was debated 
throughout the 19th century. Different scholars, from Winckelmann to K.O. 
Müller and to H. Brunn,” attempted to explain the Greek 'genius'? as the 
result of interaction with the environment over a longer period." Curiously 
Tsountas does not seem to adopt this idea.? The essence of the Greek people 
resides in their past and their history, and is not a product of its environment. 
Ultimately, however, the Greek spirit requires no explanation: it lives on, it 
simply is. 
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Tsountas regularly employed the term ‘race’ (pvàń). He was certainly not 
the only one: in the second half of the 19th century the notion of race was 
at the centre of debates in the cultural and the physical sciences. The 
development of physical anthropology gave a new, physical and scientific 
dimension to the question of race, a concept hitherto notoriously difficult 
to define. The comparative anatomy of humans, especially craniometrics, 
seemed to provide a definitional base stronger than any depending on skin 
colour, social organisation, or even language. 

However, we should examine Tsountas’ usage of the term ‘race’ more 
closely: ‘[I have presented] the objective evidence — the palpable facts — 
pointing to a race connection between the Mycenaeans and the Greeks of 
history." And elsewhere: ‘|The Mycenaeans are] a strong and gifted race. . . 
of Hellenic stock.'? Tsountas might employ the term ‘race’, but he actually 
means ethnic/linguistic/cultural/national group. Once more, Tsountas is 
aware of modern methods,” but he himself hardly uses them. 

But the semantic confusion is not only to be found in Tsountas’ work. 
There was an inherent circularity in the concept of ‘race’, at least as used in 
the 19th century:? on the one hand, it was seen as having an anthropological, 
physical referent (cranial type, skin complexion, hair colour, etc.), on the 
other, it encompassed the entire moral and intellectual make-up of a person 
or a group." In the 19th century (and not only then), race imperceptibly 
slides into culture — this interchangeable use has made it into such a potent 
factor in human history. 


Conclusions 


I have structured my enquiry into Tsountas’ formative influences around two 
contrasts: diffusion versus evolution, and culture versus race. During the 
discussion, these contrasts dissolved and emerged as relative: On the one 
hand, diffusionism and evolutionism should not be seen as opposing, but as 
complementary theories — and indeed it is not always easy to draw the 
boundary between the two theories in Classical scholarship.” After all, both 
approaches responded to the need to explain change and diversity at the 
dawn of colonialism and capitalism, 1.e. at a time of rapid expansion and 
modernization.? 

On the other hand, disciplinary boundaries might begin to harden and 
each discipline develops its own methodological and interpretive principles, 
but the notions of national, cultural, ethnic and racial identity debated during 
this period remained fluid and interchangeable. 

Tsountas, in particular, creatively merged diffusionism and autochthonism, 
national interests and timeless ideals, universal values and a historicist 
approach, classicism and romanticism, an idealist concept of culture and a 
philological definition of race, scientific reasoning and patriotic zeal. But he 
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also selected the ideas eminently suited to meet the Greek ideological 
demands: until the end of the long 19th century the essence of (Modern) 
Greek identity, its spirit and its soul, rested in its past. 


Notes 
1 Biographical details can be found in Vassilikou, 2006, 109-12. 
2 Tsountas, 1889. 
3 Tsountas, 1890. 
4 Tsountas, 1887; 1888; 1891; see Vassilikou, 2011. 
5 Tsountas, 1893. 
6 Tsountas & Manatt, 1897. 
7 Tsountas, 1898; 1899. 
8 Tsountas, 1908. 
9 For a more extensive discussion on this point, see Introduction, this volume. 

10 See Gazi, 2000 and Karamanolakis, 2006 for similar arguments on the writing of 
history in 19th century Greece. 

11 See Touloumis, 2009. 

12 Hamilakis, 2007. 

13 Tsountas, 1891, col. 1. All translations are by the author. 

14 I refer here to the early 20th century controversy between Arthur Evans and 
Alan Wace about the nature of the relations between Minoan Crete and the 
Mycenaean mainland; the decipherment of the Mycenaean script in 1956 and 
the discovery that it represented an early form of the Greek language; the 
discovery of the Grave Circle B in the 1950s that demonstrated the smooth 
transition into the Mycenaean period. 

15 Ulrich Köhler (1833-1903), German philologist and archaeologist, director of 
the German Archaeological Institute at its foundation in 1875: "The Shaft Grave 
asemblage is different from that described in Homer: Here everything is 
un-Greek - the style the ornaments, the deities, the symbols; there is nowhere 
a trace of the Greek spirit, nor of any Greek customs and beliefs. What is so 
surprising — I would almost say alienating, paralyzing — about these finds is not 
so much their oriental character, but their exclusively oriental character’ (Kohler, 
1878, p. 3; emphasis in the original, all translations are by the author). 

16 See Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 326, n. 1. See also Touloumis, 2009, p. 12. 

17 For Tsountas in his contemporary context, see Voutsaki, 2002; Touloumis, 
2009. 

18 Tsountas, 1891, 18-19. See also Touloumis, 2009, p. 12. 

19 Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, 357. 

20 Tsountas, 1891, pp. 18-19. 

21 A silver libation vessel, depicting the siege of a fortified city. 

22 'A freer spirit, I may even say a more democratic spirit than the one found in 
oriental monuments’: Tsountas, 1891, pp. 18-19. Here of course he anticipates 
Arthur Evans’ and Gordon Childe’s designation of the prehistoric Aegean as the 
cradle of European civilization; see below. 

23 The scholars who supported the eastern origins of the Mycenaeans (or of 


Mycenaean forms) are too many to list here. Some examples are: Kohler, 1878, 
as well as Dümmler and Studniczka, 1887 thought that the Mycenaeans were 
Carians, while Adler, 1886, p. xxxvii suggested they came from Phrygia; Perrot 
throughout his work emphasized Greece's debt to the east (Perrot and Chipiez, 
1882). Tsountas was not the only prehistorian who sought the origins of the 
Greeks in the north, although he might have been the first: See Voutsaki, 2002, 
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for Arthur Milchhófer's more racialist version of Greeks/Aryans migrating from 
the north, and Fotiadis, 2006 on Salomon Reinach’s Le mirage oriental (1893) and 
Evans’ The ‘Eastern Question’ in Anthropology (1896). 

Tsountas, 1891, p. 6. 

At the time, Mycenae, Tiryns, Orchomenos, Amyklaion and Gla were thought 
to be the important Mycenaean sites (Tsountas, 1893, p. 221). 

Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, pp. 359-60. 

Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 359. 

At the time, the ‘Island Culture’ included the Cycladic Early Bronze Age (i.e. 
ca. 3000-2000 Bc), but also the Theran civilization which belongs primarily to 
the earliest part of the Late Bronze Age (approximately around 1600 BC, therefore 
contemporary to Schliemann's shaft graves). See Tzachili, 2006. 

E.g. in the use of tapered columns, the frescoes, the pottery decoration (Tsountas, 
1893, p. 201). Indeed the similarities between Mycenaean and Theran art are 
now widely acknowledged. 

It should be pointed out here that the Early Cycladic culture is both materially 
and in terms of social organization very different from the Mycenaean mainland. 
Tsountas, 1893, p. 204. 

Tsountas, 1893, p. 204. 

Tsountas, 1893, p. 201. 

For instance, Tsountas draws a connection between a composite vessel of chlorite 
schist found in the Cycladic island of Melos, pile-dwellings supported on 
platforms and houses in Mycenae built on two floors (Tsountas, 1893, p. 204). 
The significance of this comparison will become apparent below. 

Tsountas dated the Neolithic period to approx. 4000—3000 BC; we now place it 
to ca. 7000-3000 Bc. 

Tsountas, 1908, p. 390. 

Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 330. 

Tsountas, 1908, p. 398. 

For instance, in architecture: the use of gabled roofs, columns, or the form of 
the megaron (Tsountas, 1908, pp. 390—95). 

Tsountas points out the similarities between the dress ofthe men on the Warriors’ 
Vase and Homeric descriptions (1887, col. 165ff.), or the use of fibulae in both 
Mycenaean and historical times (1887, col. 164, n.1). 

E.g. abstinence from fish among the Mycenaeans which Tsountas postulated 
(Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 334). 

For instance, he suggested that Mycenaean settlements were organized in hamlets, 
just like Sparta in the historical period (Tsountas, 1888, col. 125). This observation 
has only recently been disproved: the town at Mycenae probably formed one 
more or less densely built whole (French, 2002, p. 64). 

Tsountas suggested parallels between the golden cut-out ornaments depicting 
a naked female figure with birds perched on her shoulders with Classical 
depictions of Aphrodite, but later admitted that the form was not local 
(Tsountas, 1893, p. 183). 

It should be pointed out that this scheme did not come about gradually, but was 
formulated in Tsountas’ first paper on a prehistoric subject, which he wrote 
before he began excavating in Mycenae (Tsountas, 1885). 

Interestingly the wooden hut is also part of the mythical origins of classical 
architecture, as reconstructed by Vitruvius. 

Tsountas, 1893, pp. 243f£; Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, pp. 342ff. 

Fotiadis, 2006, pp. 22ff. has an extensive discussion on this point. 

'A very smooth and natural progression which requires no demonstration? 


(Tsountas, 1891, p. 10). 
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Tsountas, 1886, p. 67. 

Tsountas is not unique in this respect; among his contemporaries, Milchhofer 
(1883, p. 88) and Perrot (1875, p. xxii) also compare Mycenaean and Modern 
Greek customs and beliefs. Tsountas was very interested in folk studies, another 
discipline mobilized for the national cause, and he supported the foundation of 
the Museum of Folk Art in Athens. See Gazi, this volume. 

Tsountas, 1893, p. 4 (emphasis added). This sentence was not included in the 
English edition of the book, as this point was addressed primarily to a Greek 
readership. See also Touloumis, 2009, p. 11. 

Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 10. 

On Paparrigopoulos, see also the Introduction, as well as Voudouri and Gazi, 
this volume. 

The term became enshrined (and distorted) under the Greek dictatorship 
(1967—74). 

About Koumanoudis, the Secretary of the Archaeological Society and central 
figure in the second half of the 19th century, see Matthaiou, 1999 and Fatsea, 
this volume. 

This is, of course, a simplification: Fatsea, this volume discusses the co-existence 
of different views in this period. For the neglect of Byzantine monuments, see 
Voudouri and Gazi, this volume. 

For a more extensive discussion of the role of archaeology in the process of 
ideological and political centralization, see Voutsaki, 2003. 

There is a growing bibliography on these questions; here I only mention 
Skopetea, 1988; Politis, 1993; Ditsa, 2001; Güthenke, 2008. 

Most recently, see Gazi, 2000. 

Brunn’s other students included Heinrich Bulle, Adolf Furtwängler and Arthur 
Milchhófer. 

See Gehrke, 1996; Funke, 1996; Marchand, 1996 about 19th century German 
scholarship. See Touloumis, 2009, p. 2, for Tsountas' doubts as to whether 
Agamemnon had ever existed. 

Smith, 1991, pp. 61-62. 

Smith, 1991, p. 62. 

Marchand, 1996, pp. 21, 46—47, 110—11, respectively. 

Bernal, 1987. 

Marchand, 1996, p. 44. 

As we will see below, racism in 19th century scholarship and politics existed in 
different forms and versions, and Eurocentrism was quasi-ubiquitous. 

Smith, 1991. 

Marchand, 1996. 

Marchand & Grafton, 1997. 

An idea usually attributed to Arthur Evans and Gordon Childe. 

Pluciennik, 2005, p. 4. 

Smith, 1991, pp. 31—32, 60, 109—10. 

Trigger, 1989, pp. 73-86; Schnapp, 1993, pp. 289—303, 310-15. 

See above. 

As practised already since the earlier part of the 19th century in Scandinavia and 
Britain, and introduced in Greece towards the end of the 19th century by 
A. Furtwangler. 

Shelton, 2006, p. 160. 

Tsountas, 1891, col. 1. 

Tsountas & Manatt, pp. 342f£.; see also above. 

Tsountas, 1893, 254: ‘OavudCopev ... tnv Cwnpotnta, tnv svkivynoiav, tnv 
napakwóvveupévrv TOALV, .. . TO avečáptNTtov TVEdLO’. 
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81 Smith, 1991, p. 25. 

82 Marchand, 1996, pp. 29-30, 47, 110. 

83 The highly idealistic idea of the Greek spirit is very widespread in this period: 
see, i.a., Perrot & Chipiez, 1894, p. 9, or Adler, 1885, p. Ixv. 

84 The role of the environment can be traced back to the German cultural 
geographers A. von Humboldt and C. Ritter. Cf. Gehrke, 1996, p. 65; see also 
Smith, 1991, pp. 25, 43. 

85 The Greek landscape, climate and light become central in the debates 
about Greekness (EAAnvikótqza) only from the first decades of the 20th century 
onwards. See papers in Damaskos & Plantzos, 2008, and the Introduction, this 
volume. 

86 Smith, 1991, pp. 50, 64. 

87 Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 338. 

88 Tsountas & Manatt, 1897, p. 338. 

89 He refers to craniometric observations on skulls from Early Cycladic graves by 
Klon Stephanos (on Stephanos, see Vassilikou, 2006, pp. 107—09), and tentatively 
suggests a genetic connection between the Cycladic and Mycenaean people 
(Tsountas, 1899, 108). At the absence of craniometric data from the Mycenaean 
mainland, however, he could not pursue this point further. 

90 Fetten, 2000, p.160. 

91 Fotiadis, 2006, p. 19; Fetten, 2000, p. 146. 

92 See the difference in opinion between Marchand & Grafton, 1997, p. 10, and 
Flaig, 2003, p. 109. 

93 Pluciennik, 2005, p. 2. 
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8 ‘The stamp of national life 


Plaster casts and their uses 
in Greece at the end of the 
19th century" 


Alexandra Alexandri 


Throughout the 19th century and for the greater part of the first half of the 
20th century, casts and copies played a crucial role in the theoretical 
development and practical application of the discipline of archaeology. They 
provided a means for studying archaeological finds, for teaching archaeology 
and art history, and for introducing the general public to the history and 
aesthetics of Classical antiquity.! 

In recent years there has been renewed interest in the history of European 
and North American cast collections and the scholarly study of the produc- 
tion and distribution of ‘plaster casts from the antique'.? By contrast, the 
history of casts in Greece has received little attention, even though many 
of the pieces in European and North American collections originated in 
Greece. This is, perhaps, not so surprising given that the emphasis has been 
placed on the notion of ‘collections’, as exhibits and as teaching tools and on 
the operation of cast workshops associated with these collections. In Greece, 
an official cast collection was never actually assembled nor was the produc- 
tion of casts ever organised along those lines. Greece did, however, establish 
an official cast workshop and from the end of the 19th century to the present 
has systematically produced numerous casts from antiquities, many of which 
have found their way into foreign collections to adorn public and private 
spaces. Shifüng the emphasis from the notion of a collection linked to a 
particular museum to the examination of the production of casts as a central- 
ised enterprise encompassing all state museums and their collections could 
highlight new aspects of the role of casts in the history and development of 
archaeology in Greece. 

This chapter will focus on the short period between 1885 and 1901, 
when the Cast Workshop of the Archaeological Service was founded and 
produced the first casts. The present study is based primarily on the rich 
archival material housed in the Historical Archive of Antiquities and 
Restorations of the Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports. Although this 
diverse material, which includes such items as correspondence, catalogues, 
ledgers and receipts, records all aspects of the production of casts and their 
sale, exchange or donation, here I place emphasis on the various roles attri- 
buted to casts, both abroad and within Greece itself? The historical 
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background and the legal framework that regulated the creation and operation 
of the Cast Workshop and the distribution of casts will provide the context 
for understanding and evaluating this material. 


Greek ‘casts from the antique’ 


Although cast galleries and the organized production of copies was an 
established practice in most European museums and universities, the official 
creation of a cast workshop in Greece only occurred late in the 19th century. 
Of course, casts were produced throughout the 19th century, especially by 
foreign archaeologists working in Greece, and their importance for the 
discipline of archaeology was fully recognized.* Since the export of antiquities 
was restricted,’ casts became the concrete trophies, as it were, of foreign 
archaeological research in Greece, to be exhibited as testimonies to the 
production of knowledge. As a result, casts acquired an elevated status, 
becoming as coveted as ‘originals’ and, in some sense, even ‘replacing’ them. 

Greece was also equally interested in acquiring casts of artefacts in foreign 
museums. The idea of a Cast Museum, which would collect casts of the most 
celebrated works housed in foreign collections, was expressed quite early on. 
However, the early attempts to organize such a museum were short-lived.* 

Provisions for the establishment of a Cast Museum were finally set out in 
the 1885 Royal Decree ‘Concerning the Organization of the Athens 
Museums’.’ The purpose of museums was defined as ‘the teaching and study 
of archaeology and the dissemination of general archaeological knowledge 
and the nurturing of love for the fine arts'.* A Cast Museum, conceived of 
as an annex to the Central (later National) Museum, was to complete this 
historical overview of ancient art by exhibiting casts of the most representative 
artefacts housed in the museums of the west. Although there is no specific 
mention of cast workshops, the Greek Government reserved the sole right 
to manufacture and sell casts. The right to make casts could, on occasion, be 
ceded to others for a fee. All revenues from casts would enrich a special 
Archaeological Fund for the support of Greek museums and the Acropolis. 
Greek casts could also be exchanged for casts of artefacts in foreign museums 
and institutions. This legislation became a pivotal point for the organised 
production of casts in Greece and provided the necessary infrastructure for 
the control of cast production over the years to follow. 

Panayiotis Kavvadias, the General Ephor of Antiquities from 1885 to 
1909? and an instrumental figure in bringing about this legislation, had 
occasion many a time to invoke the provisions of this decree over the 
subsequent years. Kavvadias did not view restrictions on cast manufacture 
simply as a means of protecting the original artefacts. He recognized from 
the outset the diverse potential of these plaster copies. Thus he strove to 
rectify the problems engendered by the previous lack of concrete policies on 
cast production, which were further complicated by a lack of clarity in the 
terminology employed. The well-known Franco-German competition for 
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excavation rights in Greece, in which the acquisition of casts played an 
important role, is a case in point." 

By the terms of the Olympia treaty, signed in 1875" and published in the 
Government Gazette in Greek and French, the excavators were granted 
the exclusive right to take copies and moulds (‘des copies et des moules’ in the 
French text) of all the finds within five years of their discovery. Most 
importantly, this right (albeit not exclusive) was extended to any other 
antiquities on Greek soil.? However, the Greek text referred to expaysia 
(casts) and the broad term anotvnrópuata (imprints). 

The first draft of the Delphi convention, which was signed in 1882 but 
was never ratified, retained the same wording of the text and accorded the 
French excavators the same rights as the Germans, with the stipulation that 
the rights accorded to the Germans by the Olympia treaty were to be upheld 
(i.e. the Germans would retain the exclusive right for the Olympia finds). 
However, the second draft of the convention signed early in 1887, but not 
ratified until 1891, referred to ‘moulages et empreintes’ (in the Greek text 
‘ANOTUMOLATA kat eKuáypata’) and completely removed the clause that 
extended the right of the French to take moulds and casts of other antiquities." 

The French government sought to redress this situation and requested that 
they too be allowed to make casts from other antiquities." The request was 
forwarded in July and once again in October of 1887 by the Greek consul 
in Paris who had been repeatedly approached by the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The consul mentioned that, given that the terms of the 
German contract had expired, the French were seeking the same privileges. 
He urged the Greek Government to comply since France 'usually provides, 
always with the greatest of favour, her assistance to us on political and other 
matters, of which [assistance] we are constantly in need'. He further expressed 
his fear that in the event of a negative reply, this would be construed as a 
refusal on Greece's part to reciprocate France's expressions of friendship and 
sympathy. In his view, the request did not contravene Greek interests. 

The initial reaction of the Ministry of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public 
Education, the seat of the Archaeological Service, seemed to have been 
positive. The French were to be allowed to make expaysia (casts) as long as 
the originals did not run the risk of being damaged. Nevertheless, when the 
matter reached Kavvadias, he was less enthusiastic and a new response was 
drafted to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in which an important distinction 
between moulds and casts is drawn and unequivocal French translations 
added in parenthesis: the French cannot be allowed to acquire ‘moules or 
moulds from statues, since this would contravene the spirit of the 1885 law 
and would essentially nullify efforts to establish a Greek Museum of Casts. 
However, they could acquire a series of ‘moulages’ or casts from selected 
sculptures in the National Museum, on the condition that they would buy 
them or exchange them for other casts, again in accordance with the 1885 
law. It was also suggested that any future arrangements should be made 
between the General Ephor and the Director of the French Archaeological 
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School in Athens, implying that such requests should not be a matter of 
international diplomacy. 

The distinction between moulds and casts becomes very important. The 
creation of a mould is the first step in the casting process, requiring both 
expertise and great care, and it is during this stage that damage to an artefact 
can occur. Ideally, it is a process to which an artefact should be submitted 
infrequently.^ A mould can be used to manufacture several casts before it 
needs to be replaced and thus could be perceived as a surrogate for the 
original artefact. 

Foreign archaeological schools were not merely interested in acquiring 
casts. They often sought to obtain moulds of various artefacts. This enabled 
them to replace their casts, which were fragile and easily damaged, securing 
thus the durability, as it were, of the artefact in their possession. Moulds 
ensured that the resulting casts were interchangeable and enabled the owner 
to sell casts to other museums and institutions. For example, despite the fact 
that Hermes of Praxiteles, discovered in Olympia by the Germans in 1877, 
remained in the Olympia Museum, the University of Oxford ordered a cast 
in 1884 from Berlin rather than from Greece, which at the time did not 
possess a mould of the statue." 

At some level, ownership of a mould became comparable to ownership of 
an original. Owning a mould meant, in essence, having control over the 
dissemination of an image, but also further enhanced the prestige of an 
institution and provided a concrete means of revenue. It was this control 
over the distribution of casts that Kavvadias sought to retain for Greece. 


A Cast Workshop 


Notwithstanding the general provisions set out in 1885 and the various 
efforts over the following years, the Cast Museum did not materialize, while 
it was nearly a decade before an official Cast Workshop was finally established. 
This delay is not wholly surprising. Apart from the obvious lack of an 
organized space to house the workshop, artefacts were still being gathered 
in the National Museum and a comprehensive assessment of their types, 
numbers and condition was pending." 

The French interest in casts expressed in relation to the Delphi conven- 
tion, as well as frequent requests from foreign universities and museums, 
crystallized the need to resolve the matter of cast production and avoid 
similar problems in the future. As long as Greece did not possess an organised 
cast workshop, it would have to grant many such requests, often ceding to 
others the right to make moulds and casts. So, in 1887 efforts were made 
to gather information with the intention of organizing such a workshop. 
Greek consuls in major European cities were asked to report on the various 
schemes adopted by foreign cast workshops, including the numbers and 
expertise of technicians, their salaries, the various procedures used and the 
cost of the casts themselves." 
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In 1892, Kavvadias, who had also undertaken to arrange the sculpture 
collection of the National Museum while General Ephor of Antiquities, 
published the first /'Avztá tov E0vikoó Movasiov — KaxáAoyoc Ilepvypaqucóc 
(Descriptive Catalogue of the Sculptures of the National Museum) and could now 
select from the over 1,000 sculptures in the Museum a series of works that 
could be reproduced as casts. However, the impetus for the official creation 
of the Cast Workshop seems to have been provided by the World's 
Columbian Exposition" held in Chicago in 1893.? 

Greece promoted numerous agricultural and mining products hoping to 
tap the rapidly expanding American market. However, on display was also 
a series of casts, which formed a focal point of the Archaeology section.?' The 
selected works, 112 casts in all, provided a virtual survey of ancient Greek 
art and comprised a wide range of sculptural works, including statues and 
busts, funerary stelai and reliefs from temples. The pieces were drawn from 
the Archaic period (18 casts) through to the Hellenistic and Roman periods 
(20), the vast majority (73), however, dating from the Classical period. A cast 
of the Lion Gate at Mycenae was also included, the only piece dated from 
the ‘prehellenic’ period but placed under the heading ‘archaic’ for the purposes 
of the exhibition. A progression was thus formed from the oldest extant 
sculptures in Greece to the art of Rome, highlighting the primacy of Greek 
art, especially that of the Classical period, and making clear that Greece was 
the ultimate point of origin of western civilization. It should be noted that 
this exhibition was not simply an exercise in cultural advertisement — the casts 
were also for sale.” 

During the year preceding the exhibition hectic efforts were made to 
produce the 112 casts for Chicago, the majority of which came from the 
sculpture collection of the National Museum. A workshop was set up in 
the courtyard of the museum and technicians were dispatched to various 
areas of Greece in order to make casts from artefacts in situ or in regional 
museums.” The groundwork was now in place. A large number of moulds 
were now available and the daily operation of the workshop had already 
been set up. The Cast Workshop was officially established early in 1893 by 
law, while a decree regulated the casts’ prices.** An official catalogue was 
printed, containing brief descriptions of the casts, their sizes and their prices. 

This legislation introduced a number of important modifications to the 
earlier 1885 decree. First of all, one central Cast Workshop was established 
for the production of all casts from ancient art throughout Greece. Although 
created as part of the Athens National Archaeological Museum, the 
workshop’s scope essentially disengaged it from a particular collection or 
museum, thus centralizing the process of manufacture and thereby the 
control of cast distribution. Second, proceeds from casts no longer benefited 
solely museums and archaeological sites, but became state revenue directly 
enriching the Treasury, rather than the Archaeological Fund. On the other 
hand, the donation of casts was now explicitly allowed, thus rendering a 
fairly common, if perhaps informal, practice, a state-endorsed activity. 
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Casts could still be exchanged for other casts in order to enrich the future 
Cast Museum. However, the scope of this museum now extended beyond 
antiquity, to include all sculptural art up to the present. Surplus casts could 
be donated to other Greek museums or public offices and state institutions. 
This legislation essentially diversified the perceived role of casts by marking 
a different rationale and approach to their production. Whereas initially the 
manufacture of casts was envisaged as having an ancillary role, modelled on 
the operation of cast workshops of European collections, the Cast Workshop 
now became an autonomous body that addressed a broader range of 
requirements at a national level. 


Emissaries abroad 


After the Chicago Exposition the workshop produced casts on a regular 
basis. These were purchased mainly by North American and European 
museums and universities.” The orders were often addressed to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, through local embassies, and then forwarded to the 
Archaeological Service. Some were exchanged for other casts, as in the case 
of the Poseidon of Melos, which was exchanged for a cast of the Venus of 
Melos and one of the Diana of Versailles from the Louvre.?* In some cases, 
as with the Berlin Museum, open orders were established with the prospect 
of future exchange of casts.” 

A considerable number of casts were donated to foreign institutions or 
individuals, especially casts of newly discovered antiquities that were not 
included in the catalogue.” In fact, the restrictions placed on moulds 
and the controlled production of casts, combined with the restrictions on 
the export of ancient artefacts, rendered casts excellent instruments of 
diplomacy. The ‘right’ to make casts was no longer on offer. It was replaced, 
instead, by the finished product, the ‘cast’ itself, which was a concrete gift, 
even more valuable if it was outside the normal production range of the 
workshop. 

Thus casts became an instrument enabling the Archaeological Service to 
enhance existing reciprocal ties with various foreign archaeological institutions 
(e.g. Britain, France, Germany, USA) and to forge new ones (e.g. Russia). 
At the same time, the internal correspondence of the Service shows that 
often the donation of casts to foreign museums and institutions was also 
intended to reach and impress a wider audience abroad.” The importance 
of casts as ‘ambassadors’ of Greece started to emerge as a significant factor in 
the organized production of casts. 

Nevertheless, casts were still seen as a potential source of revenue. For 
example, in 1896, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs complained that the Cast 
Workshop was not fulfilling foreign orders quickly enough. The text reads: 
‘Apart from the great moral benefits to Greece from the spread abroad of 
the masterpieces in Greek museums, the regular operation of the Cast 
Workshop can yield fiscal benefits for the state.’ ™® Later the same year, the 
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State General Accounting Office requested information regarding the total 
revenue from casts in the past years.” 

The perceived importance of casts as revenue should be viewed against 
the backdrop of the severe economic crisis that Greece was undergoing 
throughout this period, especially after the official bankruptcy of 1893. 
However, casts should not be seen simply as a form of ‘symbolic currency’.* 
Both their process of manufacture and their fragility made them valuable 
objects in their own right. It was this real value, ratified by Royal Decree, 
that enabled them to operate so well as tangible ‘gifts’. 


Emblems of a national past 


The production of casts developed as a direct response to foreign interest. It 
was foreign archaeological institutions, museums and universities that had 
repeatedly sought to acquire Greek casts and that accorded them importance. 
The casts on offer in the catalogue were selected with a foreign audience in 
mind and the legislation designated Greece as the sole possessor of the right 
to produce them. However, it slowly became clear that casts could also have 
a role to fulfil within Greece itself. 

In the preface of his Catalogue of sculptures in the National Museum, 
Kavvadias argued that during the Archaic period 


Greek art proper started developing, which differs from prehellenic art 
in this: each of its works is in accordance with the nature and the 
character of the Greeks, it has, that is, impressed upon it, so to speak, 
the stamp of national life [my emphasis].* 


The casts, by virtue of the fact that they were exact copies of the originals, 
also carried, at the very least, traces of this ‘stamp’, while the fact that they 
were not originals allowed them greater mobility. Antiquity could now move 
beyond museums and designated archaeological sites. Furthermore, the 
systematic production of a wide range of casts, geographically and chrono- 
logically, permitted a move from the representation of a past rooted in the 
artefacts of a region to one encompassing the whole nation.^ 

'The potential of casts as mediators of antiquity was soon recognized and 
an effort was made to send casts to some of the newly formed regional 
museums in an attempt to support a collective past that transcended the 
histories ofthe various Greek regions. For example, in 1900 the Archaeological 
Service sought to enrich the Museum of Kerkyra with a full series of the 
available casts. However, the Ephor (i.e. the Head ofthe local Archaeological 
Service) of Kerkyra responded that the museum was too small and badly lit 
and the casts neither fitted therein nor could they be viewed properly. As 
an alternative he suggested that the casts be moved to the municipal library.” 

The mobility of casts also offered the possibility of reaching the Greek 
population outside the borders of Greece. For example, Kavvadias suggested 
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in 1899 that a full series of casts be donated to the Archaeological Museum 
of Chania, to be displayed in an annexe named in honour of Prince George, 
who had been appointed governor of the newly independent state of Crete.” 

Nor did the initiative always lie with the Greek authorities. In 1900 the 
Evangelical School of Smyrna in Turkey requested the donation of casts for 
their museum.” The School had founded the museum in 1874 and had 
managed to acquire a number of artefacts donated by Greeks living in the 
region. However, they were no longer able to enrich their collection since 
the Ottoman government sought to collect all newly discovered antiquities 
throughout the empire in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople. In their 
own words: 


Here ancient art is rendered difficult to comprehend for those who 
seek to study it among the numerous objects of our Museum, which 
testify to the nation-loving voluntary sacrifice of our fellow countrymen 
who donated them, but which are insufficient elements in order to 
provide a comprehensive idea of ancient Greek artistry, to the numerous 
visitors of the Museum, who come from the provinces of Asia Minor 
filled with patriotic passion. 


The museum had focused on a local past, illustrated through original artefacts; 
now they turned to a collective past, one in which the ‘essence’ embodied 
in the form mattered more than originality, one which could be equally 
illustrated by casts.” 

Kavvadias readily approved the expedition of nine casts, mainly from 
artefacts of the fifth and fourth centuries, the period of 'the peak of Greek 
art.” No earlier (i.e. Archaic) works were included but, interestingly enough, 
one piece dated from the Roman period was; a bust of Hadrian’s favourite 
Antinoos. As Antinoos hailed from Asia Minor, it is tempting to think that 
the visitors to the museum would thus have encountered part of themselves, 
as it were, residing in Greece. 

The rising, if still tentative, interest in casts within Greece also seems to 
have been linked to the opening of the Athens National Museum and the 
establishment of new regional museums. Whereas previously contact with 
the material culture of antiquity rested primarily on the visible architectural 
remains and archaeological sites, museums offered an exciting survey of 
ancient Greek art on a more human scale. 

Even so, a lack of familiarity with a larger corpus of works from antiquity 
can still be discerned. For example, in 1900 the director of the Panhellenic 
Gymnastic Association requested the donation of casts, citing the relevant 
provision in the 1893 law." He wrote to Kavvadias: ‘We lack examples of 
beautiful and robust bodies, the frequent view of which can affect in 
numerous ways the hundreds of youths frequenting the Gymnasium.’ 
Appropriate examples would inspire their viewers not only to improve their 
physical condition but also to strive for spiritual perfection. The director 
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suggested three works that could fulfil such a role: the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
a Diadoumenos (probably Athens NM 1826 from Delos), and the bust of 
Eubouleus found in Eleusis. However, he was uncertain as to whether this 
was an appropriate selection and he deferred to Kavvadias’ opinion." 
Kavvadias simply approved the donation of two ofthe casts, probably because 
a cast of the Diadoumenos was not yet available. 

Artists and schools also showed interest in acquiring casts. For example, the 
EAAnvucy Bioteyvucy Etaipsia (Greek Society of Manufacturers), which had 
established a night school for artisans in 1892, frequently requested the dona- 
tion of casts. In 1897, they asked for permission to make casts of architectural 
decorations in order to use them as models for the ‘production of works in 
the Greek style’ for the Paris 1900 World Exhibition.” In support of their 
petition they pointed out that examples of such works 


will contribute to the proof that Greece too has entered the road of 
enlightened progress in the arts, at a time when all the civilized nations 
do not only contemplate their own artistic monuments but equally study 
the works of our ancestors, in order to derive inspiration from them 
for the creation of new beautiful artefacts. 


The expedition of casts to foreign museums and institutions functioned as 
a means of elevating and consolidating Greek prestige abroad, as a diplomatic 
device and as a source of revenue. Within Greece itself casts also fulfilled 
another purpose, in that they acted as mediators of a uniquely Greek past.? 
Casts were not seen simply as reproductions of or substitutes for particular 
significant artefacts nor as mere examples; they also acted as national emblems, 
but emblems that everyone could own. 


‘In offices and halls of private residences’ 


The rising number of requests for casts, both from abroad and from Greece, 
slowly transformed the purpose of cast production and brought about another 
change of legislation and a new pricing policy. 

It appears that retention of the sole right to make casts resulted in 
unforeseen difficulties. The frequent requests for pieces not included in the 
official catalogue rendered the process of producing such casts very expensive. 
Furthermore, not all of these pieces were considered important enough to 
warrant the expense (i.e. they were not likely to attract buyers). As a result, 
the law was modified in order to allow others to construct moulds, a solution 
which had been adopted by many Italian museums.“ 

The 1901 Royal Decree ‘Concerning the Manufacture of Moulds and 
Casts’ finally makes the distinction between moulds and casts legally explicit. 
It is the casts that can be sold, not the moulds. In the case of works ‘that are 
not important or whose manufacture is too expensive, and therefore 
unprofitable for the state’, interested parties may request permission to 
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manufacture the moulds themselves, from which they can make ‘one or two 
casts’. The moulds would then become the sole property of the National 
Museum.” 

Later that year, it was also deemed necessary to reduce the prices. It seems 
that the casts offered in the catalogue were too expensive and as a result it 
was foreign institutions that made most purchases. Accordingly, lower prices 
were proposed, especially for some artefacts that could be bought as 
decoration ‘in offices and halls of private residences’, or by art students.” 

The ensuing Royal Decree lowered the price of casts so as ‘to contribute 
to the dissemination, mostly abroad, of copies of the works of ancient art 
housed in Greek museums’. Indeed, the prices were reduced drastically, in 
most cases by 50 per cent, and eleven new pieces were added to the catalogue. 
‘Casts that can be used as decoration and therefore contribute to our [the 
Greeks’] development of beauty and love for the antiquities’ could be 
sold at reduced prices, even as much as one half of the published price. 
Furthermore, art students could acquire casts for as little as a quarter of the 
quoted price. Of course, the export of casts sold at these reduced prices was 
prohibited." 

This legislation completes a cycle. Casts had started off as a means to an 
end: the creation of the Cast Museum. Although the idea of a Cast Museum 
was never abandoned, emphasis gradually moved to the Cast Workshop. 
Through its operation, the Cast Workshop highlighted the advantages of 
casts as ‘artefacts’ in their own right. The use of casts was gradually transformed 
and diversified as a direct response to the surrounding political and economic 
circumstances. Casts had moved from public space to the private sphere; 
from the cast collections in European and North American museums and 
universities to the homes and offices of the Greeks. 


Notes 


* This chapter is based on research undertaken within the context of the Archives 
of European Archaeology — AREA network (phase III, 2001—04) and with the 
support of the Culture 2000 programme of the European Commission. I would 
like to thank Dr Pantos A. Pantos, Emeritus Director of the National Archive 
of Monuments, and my former colleagues at the Directorate Mary Pantou, 
Director Emerita of Museums, Exhibitions and Educational Programs, 
Dr. Christina Merkouri, Dr. Katerina Voutsa and Yiannis Vassilas, for their 
generous assistance during this research. Prof. Alain Schnapp has always been a 
source of inspiration, as have all the members of the AREA network. I am very 
grateful to Prof. Onno van Nijf for his help and for his patient and thorough 
editorial skills. Prof. Sofia Voutsaki has provided, as always, constant 
encouragement and constructive discussion. All translations are my own. 

1 See, for example, Harris, 1962; Haskell & Penny, 1981; Lowenthal, 1985, 
pp. 301-09; Connor, 1989; Jenkins, 1992; Beard, 2000. 

2 See for example, Jenkins, 1990; Penny, 1991; Beard, 1993; Wallach, 1998; Llinas, 
1999; Kurtz, 2000; Lavagne & Queyrel, 2000; van Rheeden, 2001; Nichols, 
2006, 2007; Siapkas & Sjógren, 2007, 2008; Flour, 2008. For a list of cast 
collections, with dates of creation and number of casts, see the website of the 
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International Association for Conservation and Promotion of Plaster Cast Collections 
(www.plastercastcollection.org/) (last accessed 1 February 2017), which also 
offers links to the websites of existing cast collections. 

The Historical Archive of Antiquities and Restorations of the Hellenic Ministry 
of Culture and Sports (Iovopwó Apyeio tns Apyatotijtov xat AvactnA@oewv, here 
abbreviated IAAA) is still being documented and organised. Consequently, 
documents relevant to the production and distribution of casts are dispersed 
throughout the archive and not all have as yet been systematically recorded and 
classified. Most documents contain multiple reference indexes (incoming/ 
outgoing) but here only the relevant reference of the YEAE (Ministry of 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Education) is cited. 

For example, Kokkou, 1977, pp. 102-03. 

See also Voudouri, this volume. 

Kokkou, 1977, pp. 179—82, 249; Gazi, 1998. 

Royal Decree of 25 November 1885, ®EK A’ 113, articles 2, 3 and 9. 

See also Voudouri and Gazi, this volume. 

Kavvadias, who acted also as General Secretary of the Archaeological Society 
(1895—1909) and Professor of Archaeology at the University of Athens (1904—22), 
was an extremely active and capable administrator. He brought about a whole-scale 
reorganisation of the Archaeological Service. He increased excavation and 
restoration activity throughout Greece (for his approach to restoration, see also 
Mallouchou-Tufano, 1998). He is credited with the first coordinated efforts to 
establish museums (see also Gazi, this volume). Most importantly, he was responsible 
for the 1899 law for the protection and preservation of antiquities, which replaced 
the original one dating from 1834 (see also Voudouri, this volume). 

For example, Amandry, 1992; Dassios, 1992; Kalpaxis, 1996; Marchand, 1996, 
pp. 77-91; Jockey, 2003; and Bohotis, this volume. 

See Bohotis, this volume. 

Article 7 of Law 541 of 13/25 April 1875, ‘Hepi kup@cems ovppácsoc nuevas 
EAAó60G kat Teppaviag nepi apyaioAoywóv avaokapóv ev OAvunia’? (‘On the 
ratification of the agreement between Greece and Germany regarding 
archaeological excavations at Olympia’). 

Article 4 of Law 1974 of 23 January/4 February 1887: ‘Tlepi kopóosgog copáosog 
nepi apYaoroyucrs avacKkagrs ev Asdgoic’ (‘On the ratification of the agreement 
regarding archaeological excavations at Delphi’). 

IAAA, Box 387, documents in file marked ‘Movosiov expaysiov. Aitnots Aryeog 
tovtov vró tnc Taký KvPepvijoems/1887’ (‘Cast Museum. Request for Casts 
by the French Government/1887’). Also IAAA, Box 393, files marked ‘Etayoyń 
untpóv kat ekparyetov vró tnc TaAAuyes oyoùńs vov ev Aer qoic apyaiwv/ 1894-1901’ 
(‘Export of moulds and casts of ancient objects from Delphi by the French 
School/1894—1901^) and ‘Etayoyń pntpev koi exuayei@v vxó tns Taký ExoAn(g 
óuipópov apyaíov/1901' (Export of moulds and casts of various ancient objects 
by the French School/1901’). 

For example, Kokkou, 1977, p. 103, n. 1. 

Kurtz, 2000, pp. 217-18. 

Kokkou, 1977, pp. 246—52. 

Documents in IAAA, Box 513, file marked ‘Pdxedog Expayeia (Folder Casts) 
1887-1888’. Also IAAA, Box 387, Draft of letter from YEAE to YE (Ministry of 
External Affairs), marked ‘urgent’ and dated 11/9/1887 (reference: 13441/10036); 
IAAA, Box 387, letter from Greek Embassy in Berlin to YE, dated 19/1 October 
1887 (reference: 15488, 9/10/1897). 

World fairs were very popular during the second half of the 19th century. They 
were designed as impressive displays of the technological and cultural achievements 
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of the participating nations, but at the same time promoted trade and commerce. 
See Rydell, 1984; Benedict, 1991 and Corbey, 1993. 

The Chicago Exposition, a celebration of the 400th anniversary of Columbus’ 
travels to the New World, was the largest of the 19th century international 
expositions and marked the entrance of the United States onto the world scene. 
See Rydell, 1984, pp. 38-71; Muccigrosso, 1993; Jenkins, 1994; Lewis, 1997; 
Bank, 2002; Domosh, 2002. 

Royal Decree of 15 April 1892 ‘Tlepi ovupetoyńs Kat tng EAAGSo¢ £t THY EV Xicáyo 
tn Auepikris tekeo8oopévynv raykóomov ék0gciv' (‘On the participation of Greece 
in the world exposition to take place in Chicago of America’), BEK A’ 124. For 
an in-depth discussion and references to the relevant documents, see Alexandri, 
forthcoming. A description of the archaeological and anthropological exhibits 
can be found in Bancroft, 1893, pp. 629-63 (Greek exhibit, p. 633), which is 
also available online at (http://columbus.gl.iit.edu/) (last accessed 1 February 
2017). Petrakos, 1982, p. 80, mentions that, to his knowledge, the first exhibition 
of casts outside Greece took place in 1911 in Rome. 

See Catalogue of Casts Exhibited by the Greek Government at the World's Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago and KavóAoyogc tov ev v) E0vice Movocio Expaysiov (Catalogue 
of the Casts in the National Museum). 

Alexandri, forthcoming. Also numerous documents in IAAA, Box 387, especially 
files: 'Kavaoxevr| anoðńkng kot epyaotnpiov expayst@v/ 1892-1893’ (‘Construction 
of cast store room and workshop’), ‘Kataokevý expaysiw@v ev exapyiais dia tnv 
ékOeow tov Likayov Kat táqopa oxetuKG/ 1892-1893’ (‘Manufacture of casts in the 
provinces for the Chicago exhibition and various related matters’), 'IIpóokAnoig 
teyvitov && ItoAíag mposg kataokevýv ekpaysiov TOV EYYPOLATOV ayakpatav/ 1892’ 
(‘Invitation issued to skilled workmen from Italy for the manufacture of casts of 
coloured statues’). 

Law 2149 of 8 February 1893 ‘Hepi ptbosws epyaotnpiov kat povosiov expaysiov’ 
(‘On establishing a cast workshop and museum’), ®EK A^ 30, and Royal Decree 
of 15 April 1893 'IIepí ka00picuoó tnc tis vov ev to E0vikó Movosio 
KataoKevacopévev ekpaysiov' (‘On the setting of prices for casts manufactured in 
the National Museum’), EK A’ 69. 

Various documents, especially in IAAA, Box 393, files marked ‘Eéaywyn 
Expaysiov’ (“Export of Casts’) for the years 1894—1901, and in IAAA, Box 387. 
IAAA, Box 387, especially documents in files ‘Expaysia óopn0évra vnó tov 
Movosiov tov Aobfpou to nuetépo povosiœ’ (“Casts donated to our Museum by 
the Louvre Museum’) and ‘Amped expaysiov tov IIoosióóvog sıç to povosio tov 
Aoófpou' (‘Donation of Poseidon cast to the Louvre Museum’). See also 
Alexandri, forthcoming. 

IAAA, Box 387, documents in file marked '(25e) Avtañdayń expayeiov Kot en’ 
avotó Aoyaptacona/ 1899’ (“Exchange of casts by means ofan open account/1899?). 
Numerous documents, especially in IAAA, Box 387, file ‘Awped Expayeiov 
(Donation of casts) 1897—1898—1899—1900—1901', and in IAAA, Box 393, files 
marked ‘Eċayoyń Expaysiov’ (“Export of casts’). 

Alexandri, forthcoming. 

IAAA, Box 436, ‘Apopa ypáupata zpoc Koppoóíta" (“Various letters to Kavvadias’), 
Letter from YE to YEAE, dated 25/4/1896 (reference: 6606, 4/5/1896). A copy 
of Kavvadias' response is attached. 

IAAA, Box 387, documents in file marked ‘Avaypagy e tov npobzoAoyipóv 
£0660v EK nOÀogoG EKLaysiov/1896’ (‘Budget records of income derived from 
sales of casts/1896’). 

Hamilakis & Yalouri, 1996. 

Kavvadias, 1890—92, p. 43. 
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34 On issues of regional and national identity see Alexandri, 2002. See also Herzfeld, 
1982; Kotsakis, 1998; Voutsaki, 2003. 

35 IAAA, Box 387: Copy of telegram from YEAE to the Ephor of Kerkyra, dated 
8/5/1900 (reference: 7079/5371); Letter from the Ephor of Kerkyra to YEAE, 
dated 11/5/1900 (reference: 7364, 13/5/1900); Copy of Ministerial Decision, 
dated 19 May 1900 (reference: 7364/6223, 22/5/1900). 

36 IAAA, Box 387, Draft of Ministerial Decision, dated 23 December 1899 
(reference: 20028/16803). 

37 IAAA, Box 387, Letter from Evangelical School of Smyrna to YEAE, dated 
October 1900 (reference: 11201, 26/6/1901), attached is a draft of Kavvadias’ 
decision and a catalogue of available casts with the pieces to be dispatched 
marked in red. For Hellenisation, see also Petropoulou, 1997. 

38 See also Lowenthal, 1985, pp. 290—95. 

39 IAAA, Box 393, various documents in file marked *E&ayoyfj l'oytvov (Export of 
gypsum casts) 1902’, dated from June 1902, covering the dispatch of the casts. 
The recipients are marked as the Evangelical School of Smyrna and the British 
Consul. 

40 IAAA, Box 387, Letter from the Director of IIaveAijviog l'uuvaotikóg X0XXoyog 
(Panhellenic Gymnastic Association) to Kavvadias, dated 27 January 1900, along 
with a copy of Kavvadias' decision. 

41 On the question of familiarity with the material culture of the past, see also 
Alexandri, 2002. 

42 Their various requests date from 1894. IAAA, Box 387, Letter from the EAAnvix) 
Bioteyvik] Etopsía (Greek Society of Manufacturers) to YEAE, dated 13 
November 1897. 

43 See also Lowenthal, 1988. 

44 IAAA, Box 387, documents in file marked 'Bacuukó Avataypa: 1. Hepi kataokeurnjc 
untpóv ka EkLaAyEtOV kat VT WIw~TaV, 2. Kotonoínoig autob TH Otdyeipiotr] TOV 
epyaotnpiov tov ekpoyseíov/1901' (“Royal Decree: 1. On the manufacture of 
moulds and casts also by private individuals. 2. Announcement of Royal Decree 
to the manager of the cast workshop/1901’). 

45 Royal Decree of 10 June 1901, BEK A’ 126. 

46 IAAA, Box 387, documents in file marked *Nópot xoi Avatéypata. AMátayua 
SiatymoEews tov expaysi@v/1901’ (‘Laws and Decrees: Decree regarding the fixing 
of the prices of moulds/1901’). 

47 Royal Decree of 26 October 1901, BEK A’ 233. 


Archival sources 


IAAA (lotoptké Apysio tuc Apyatotit@v xav AvaotqAóosov, Historical Archive of 
Antiquities and Restorations of the Hellenic Ministry of Culture and Sports). 
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9 Beyond the debt to 
antiquity 


Constructing a national 
architecture for Modern Greece” 


Eleni Bastéa 


Introduction 


Is it possible for contemporary architecture to reflect a society's relationship 
to the past? And if that is the case, what exactly are the means through which 
architecture can make manifest a society's connection with its past? 

My examination of these questions focuses on the influence of Classical 
antiquity on the development of modern architecture in Greece between the 
1920s and 1960s. Unlike the situation prevailing in the cultural establishment 
of the 19th century, when esteem for the Classical past remained virtually 
unchallenged, in the 20th century there are some new strong and competitive 
developments, in which international modernism and the local vernacular 
vie with each other for a position at the centre of the architectural stage. 
The situation gives rise to a number of vital questions. Which of these formal 
and cultural paradigms held a stronger attraction for architecture in the 
middle third of the 20th century? Was identification with one or another of 
these architectural currents consistent with the country's cultural identity 
of the time? And, finally, were these particular architectural developments 
unique to Greece? 

As the editors of this volume contend in the introduction, it is the over- 
arching aim of this book to examine the role of archaeology in the creation 
of ethnic, regional, national and social identities in 19th and 20th century 
Greece. The thesis here is that the history and role of archaeology can only 
be understood by examining them alongside prevailing attitudes to the past, 
which must, in turn, be situated in their political and ideological context. 
Would this statement hold true were we to substitute the word ‘architecture’ 
for ‘archaeology’? Can, indeed, the history and role of architecture only be 
understood by examining them alongside prevailing attitudes to the past, 
which must, in turn, be placed in their political and 1deological context? In 
proposing answers to these questions, I hope to demonstrate how the produc- 
tion and analysis of contemporary architecture is distinct from the practice of 
archaeology. 
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The unbearable memory of the land 


The geographer David Lowenthal has provided a lyrical, if somewhat restric- 
tive, framework for our discussion of history, archaeology and architecture: 
“The past is a foreign country whose features are shaped by today’s predilec- 
tions, its strangeness domesticated by our own preservation of its vestiges.”! 
And later on: ‘Archaeology inherits the earth; most places contain the debris 
and cradle the memory of innumerable past events." 

When we turn to 20th century architecture in Greece, it is the past, again, 
that captures the stage, displacing the pedestrian present and uncertain future. 
As the poet George Seferis wrote in 1935: 


‘I woke with this marble head in my hands 
it exhausts my elbows and I don’t know where to put it down.” 


Furthermore, architect and architectural historian Dimitris Philippidis reflects 
in Modern Architecture in Greece (2001) that, in Greece, ‘the modern refers 
primarily to the position towards the past and, to a lesser extent, towards the 
future. The problem then is what to do with this past’.* 

In examining the state of archaeology, Sofia Voutsaki concurs: ‘There is 
undoubtedly a strong sense of continuity in Greece and an almost romantic 
identification with the past [which] is placed on a pedestal, venerated in official 
patriotic discourse and surrounded by an aura of sanctity’. She also outlines, 
however, opposing forces at work that challenge the apparently Arcadian 
landscape. There is the “deeply rooted reaction’ against the past, often seen as 
an obstacle to progress and modernization. There is also the neglect of this 
past, often ‘relegated to dusty museum showcases’ and even destroyed, sold 
for profit, or displaced by modern development and the tourist industry. 
‘A sense of continuity, of obsession and identification with the past thus exists 
alongside estrangement and alienation’, Voutsaki concludes.° 

What all of these positions have in common is the emphasis on a past that 
is primarily a tangible, rather than a philosophical entity, embodied by, say, 
the sculptures of the Acropolis, the heavy marble head held in the arms of 
Seferis’ persona in his dream or the chipped, weathered column drums in 
the courtyard of a provincial archaeological museum. And it is through this 
tangible past, embedded in the land and in our memory, that historians have 
pieced together the history of Modern Greece. 

The primacy of topographical over chronological inquiry 1s also what drove 
research and scientific knowledge during the 18th and early 19th centuries. 
Places and buildings evoked their histories, inspiring visitors, writers and 
artists. Instead of charting buildings across time, as they do today, art historians 
simply described them in situ and charted their spatial relationships. The 
modern architectural historian Edward Kaufman has remarked that ‘the spirit 
of topographical enquiry’ permeated all archaeological publications in 
the 18th and early 19th centuries. They were not ‘in the least expressive 
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of the passage of time, except insofar as it has turned certain objects into 
“antiquities”’.’ As the 19th century progressed, however, geographical 
exploration was replaced by the exploration of time and history. Geologists 
and palaeontologists charted ever-growing expanses of time, as historians 
focused on the development of continuous time-lines that incorporated both 
events and monuments in a coherent chronology.” Yet, despite the general 
trend in the late 19th and 20th centuries for European historiography to 
replace topographical with chronological inquiry, Greek historiography did 
not change its orientation drastically. The primacy of place continued to mark 
its development, despite the efforts of several historians, notably Konstantinos 
Paparrigopoulos, whose Istoria tou Ellinikou Ethnous (lovopía tov EAAgvikob 
E0vovc, History of the Greek Nation), begun in 1853, endeavoured to establish 
an unbroken line of Greek history.? 

In the case of 19th century Greece, the chronological pattern never fully 
displaced the topographical, precisely because the science of archaeology was 
so instrumental in defining the identity of the Modern Greek nation. This 
was not to hold for the 20th century, however, when the archaeological 
model became overused in the official state ideology. By and large, archaeo- 
logy has focused on the Classical Greek past of the Periclean and, to a much 
lesser extent, the Hellenistic and Roman ages. The Roman past, despite its 
very visible monuments, especially in Athens, was always considered a period 
of decline and artistic impoverishment and it has not been actively employed 
in the reconstruction of a continuous time-line based on archaeological 
findings. And it is for that reason that even today, and even in this volume, 
most of our references to the ‘past’ leave out the architectural contributions 
of Byzantine, Frankish, Ottoman, and other powers and cultures that claimed 
political control over what is today Greece. If we, the Greek writers and 
historians, carry the unbearable weight of the past on our shoulders, it is a 
selective past that has been passed down to us and that we continue to 
acknowledge. 


Constructing an architecture for Modern Greece 


Did the past affect modern Greek architecture? Insofar as the ‘past’ is to be 
equated with the Classical period, to judge by the majority of 20th century 
buildings, the answer is a resounding ‘no’. Gone are the inventive reinter- 
pretations of antique motifs found in neoclassical 19th and early 20th century 
architecture. Gone, too, is the personal experience of archaeological restora- 
tion that many 19th century architects had possessed. References to the 
architecture of the Classical past are absent not only from the new buildings, 
but also from the dominant contemporary architectural discourse. 

The picture becomes more complex if we broaden the term ‘past’ to 
include examples of vernacular architecture — itself a vague term — and, espe- 
cially, if by ‘past’ buildings, we mean all structures that survived to the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. Vernacular architecture did capture the imagination 
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of some prominent 20th century architects and influenced their work. Far 
more widespread, however, was the attraction of the modern movement, 
both avant-garde and popularized, which became, in many ways, the ‘new 
vernacular’ for Modern Greece. 


The shift from Classical to vernacular prototypes 


Classical antiquity had served as the inspiration of 19th century architecture 
in Greece, interpreted through the lens of contemporary neoclassicism. 
Could the conditions in 19th century Greece have given rise to the neo- 
classical style, had it not been established first in northern Europe? Given the 
western orientation of the Greek intelligentsia and the cultural incoherence 
of the first decades after liberation, it is unlikely that the new state would 
have been in the position to forge its own style. Buildings going up in 
Greece looked quite similar to those going up in other parts of Europe, 
notably Denmark or the German states, but their interpretation in Greece 
emphasized their debt and attachment to local history and archaeology. 
Officially, the antiquities were venerated and the new architecture was the 
easy counterpart of the Classical ruins. And although the popular press often 
questioned and even ridiculed the government’s archaeological efforts, it 
never doubted the appropriateness of neoclassical architecture in Greece 
(Figures 9.1 and 9.2)."° 


Figure 9.1 The National Technical University of Athens, Averof Building (1861-76). 
Designed by Lysandros Kaftanzoglou. An elegant example of 19th century 
neoclassicism. Photo by Mark Forte, 1990. 


Figure 9.2 House with caryatids on Hagion Asomaton Street, Athens. A creative 
vernacular adaptation of neoclassical motifs. Photo by Mark Forte, 1992. 
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Can archaeological remains, however, no matter how venerated, play an 
operative role in making new architecture? I do not believe so. Neither the 
ruins themselves, nor the theoretical discourse that supported archaiolatreia, 
the unthinking worship of the Classical past, could offer tangible building 
models for the new needs. In and of themselves, the ruins of ancient Greece 
could only serve to inspire the creative imagination of contemporary architects, 
who dressed the programmatic building needs of the 19th century state in a 
skin of Classical details. The plans and elevations of the neoclassical buildings 
followed closely the teachings of the 19th century European architecture 
schools, where symmetrical, Cartesian building grids provided easily adaptable 
templates for a variety of building types. A similar translation was taking place 
in 19th century England, with the advent of the Gothic Revival. No Gothic 
cathedrals could provide a blueprint for the needs of a new Parliament. 
Nevertheless, they provided a historical cloak of authenticity, if not greater 
legitimacy, to a modern, secular, political institution. 

In the 19th century, Classical archaeological remains were not the only 
markers of earlier times in Greece, as Classical ruins remained intermixed 
with buildings from the subsequent historical periods. Nevertheless, the 
‘past’ that Greece chose to save and showcase remained focused on the age 
of Pericles, considering almost all subsequent periods as inferior. In keeping 
with the prevailing European intellectual currents, what this meant in prac- 
tice was a lengthy process that we can still recognize today, the Hellenization 
of Modern Greece. This was not merely a campaign of words or intellectual 
posturing. It has involved the manipulation of the architectural landscape 
and the systematic destruction of many Byzantine, Venetian and especially 
Ottoman structures. Furthermore, the new demographic and institutional 
needs of the Greek state rendered some of the existing buildings obsolete, 
precipitating drastic alterations or demolitions, to make space for buildings 
with new faces, designed to address new functions. Finally, fires, earthquakes, 
wars, urbanization, and natural physical deterioration, coupled with limited 
funds for preservation, have contributed further to the destruction of a 
large part of the country's architectural history." Except for a few familiar 
points of reference, possibly the ‘past’ did become a foreign country, even 
in Greece. 

By the turn of the 20th century, however, architects and other intellectuals 
began shifting their focus from the Classical remains to the local vernacular 
landscape. The shift away from the Classical past and towards the local 
vernacular was in concert with general European trends of the time, such as 
primitivism and the rise of ethnography, although it rested on events that 
were specific to Greece. 

First of all, there was the language question, which had divided the kingdom 
since the mid-19th century. Although kaðapeóovoa (purist Greek) enjoyed the sup- 
port of the administration, thereby becoming the official language of teachers, 
civil servants, and some intellectuals, by the early 20th century, dnpotu) 
(dimotiki, demotic Greek) had gained greater popularity among writers and 
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many intellectuals. Supporters of the demotic language, the Greek vernacular, 
argued that it helped forge an immediate connection with the Xaóc (the people). 

Also noteworthy is the re-emergence of the Karaghiozis shadow theatre 
in Athens, more or less about the time of the first modern Olympic Games 
of 1896. Originally relegated to the outskirts of the city, by 1902 Karaghiozis 
performances were also given inside theatres. Moreover, upper middle-class 
Athenians, artists and other intellectuals became especially interested in the 
culture of the common people, which began to displace the attraction of 
antiquity." 

If one reviews archaeological writings of the 1920s and 1930s, it becomes 
obvious that even archaeologists, the bearers par excellence of the Classicizing 
ideology, were aware of the primitivist critique and were becoming defensive 
about their Classical ideals, as if they sensed that they are not relevant any 
more. Although this is not true of all archaeologists, it does apply to those 
most attuned to modern trends, Christos Karouzos (1900-67) being the 
primary example." 

This general shift away from the culture of the ancients and toward the 
culture of the living, rural Greeks also led to the discovery of vernacular 
architecture. Greek intellectuals approached the humble buildings of the 
Greek countryside with new eyes, searching for keys to understanding 
the unspoilt “Greek people’, who were now elevated almost to the position 
once held by the ancients. Echoing the development of folklore and ethno- 
graphic studies in northern Europe, writers, artists and architects in early 20th 
century Greece sought to find those elements of Greekness that persisted over 
time and connected the modern Greek villager with his ancient Greek ances- 
tors. Vernacular architecture came to be seen as a natural outgrowth of the 
Greek landscape and light, an outlook that essentialized the Greek builder 
and assumed some sort of automatic creation of vernacular form. 

Of course, even a cursory knowledge of history should dispel the myth 
that all pre-20th century buildings within the Greek territory were even built 
by Greeks (itself a contested term), given the region’s layered and multi- 
ethnic past. Nevertheless, vernacular or Aaik (popular) architecture came 
to represent the timeless wisdom of the genuine Greeks, a romantic view 
that enjoys currency to this day." And, just as the emerging 19th century 
architectural theory in Greece created a mirror upon which international 
neoclassicism was reflected as national, in the 20th century the Mediterranean 
vernacular was transformed by this mirror into a uniquely Greek architectural 
creation. In embracing popular culture and architecture, Greek intellectuals 
were following their European contemporaries, in search of the unspoilt 
pre-modern citizen. But there was also a domestic explanation for this turn 
away from Classicism and toward the rural Greek. The Asia Minor military 
defeat of Greece by Turkey in 1922, and the subsequent influx of immigrants, 
shifted the political focus to the interior and strengthened the nation's 
*Greekness'. While the Classical past had bolstered the creation of national 
identity in the 19th century, it might well have perished in the ruins of 
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Smyrna. A new model was needed to replace the collapse of the MeyaAn Idéa 
(Megali Idea, The Great Idea), the irredentist vision of a Greater Greece." A 
focus on Greek villagers and their environment came to represent the unity 
and continuity of the Greek race within the borders of Greece. Most Greek 
writers and architects, myself included, have been attracted at one time or 
another by the power of this distorting nationalist mirror.'^ After all, silencing 
of the country’s multi-ethnic past has formed one of the backbones of the 
national educational agenda. 


Modern architecture in Europe 


While domestic debates exalted the virtues of vernacular architecture in the 
1920s and 30s, international currents were shifting toward a completely new 
architectural language, the modern movement. Considering the widespread 
cultivation of the modern movement not only in Greece, but also inter- 
nationally, one might wonder if the existing, local built environment has had 
any influence on new architecture. 

Of course, in the cultural sphere, architects are active participants of their 
country’s political and ideological context. However, architecture, as a 
discipline and a craft, generates its own internal momentum and formal lines 
of influence, as well. To understand a given building or movement, one 
should examine both the contemporary international architectural scene and 
the domestic political and building conditions. 

From prehistory to the present, the development and dissemination of 
architectural movements has radiated out from centres of political and economic 
power, be it ancient Rome, Renaissance Florence, or 19th century Paris. In 
the 20th century, Classical antiquity was not a major source of architectural 
inspiration in the European centres. The modern movement was, and Greece 
followed suit. 

Critics today often view the modern movement, which flourished 
internationally in the middle third of the 20th century, as a monolithic and 
dogmatic approach to form that swept away centuries of architectural traditions, 
to replace them with anonymous and monotonous buildings of glass, steel and 
reinforced concrete. Yet at its inception and during its early development, it 
was a multi-faceted and often contradictory movement that responded both 
to the avant-garde currents of the cultural elite and to the sweeping social 
reforms of the liberal governments in pre-Second World War Europe.” 

One of the most significant 20th century architects, Le Corbusier (1887— 
1965), captured the task of modern architecture most aptly in Précisions (1930): 


Architecture is the result of the state of the spirit of the epoch. We are 
in the face of an international event . . . techniques, problems posed, like 
scientific means, are universal. However, the regions are distinct from 
each other, because climatic conditions, racial currents . . . always guide 
the solution towards forms which they condition.'? 
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Le Corbusier's efforts, which inspired a generation of architects around 
the world, did result in a degree of uniformity in design. This uniformity 
can be examined at several levels. Regarding building materials, Le Corbusier 
embraced the use of reinforced concrete as a means of industrializing the 
building process." Regarding zoning, he created a sharp separation between 
domestic life, which he envisioned as taking place in high-rise apartment 
buildings, and recreation, which was to occur in designated park areas.” Yet, 
as a member of the conservative Regional Syndicalist group, Le Corbusier 
also extolled vernacular French architecture, which he reinterpreted in his 
own work, infusing it with the modernist aesthetic.” 

Other countries followed different paths in their development of modern 
architecture. After its defeat in the First World War, Germany sought to 
establish a clear break with its past. The Weimar Republic (1920-33) under- 
took an ambitious social housing programme that promoted an image of 
healthy, modern living for all.” Although the modern apartment blocks 
of this period, under the direction of Ernst May, Walter Gropius and others, 
have acquired an iconic status in the history of the modern movement, at the 
time they did not remain unopposed. Whereas the Social Democratic Party 
favoured modernism, National Socialism and the extreme Right came to be 
identified with the Heimat style, which developed a new vernacular idiom for 
domestic architecture, reminiscent of the British Arts and Crafts movement 
of the late 19th century.” 

In Italy, rationalism combined functionalism with the Classical spirit, as is 
evident in Giuseppe Terragni's Casa del Fascio in Como (1932—36).* Given 
that most modernist architects in Italy supported fascism and that Mussolini 
himself announced his support for rationalism, the country had to search for 
a new architectural identity after fascism’s defeat. The critique of rationalism 
was articulated powerfully by the architect and critic Bruno Zevi, who called 
for ‘an architecture for the human being . . . shaped to the human scale and 
satisfying the spiritual and psychological needs of man in society . . . organic 
architecture is therefore the antithesis of a monumental architecture used to 
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create official myths’. 


Modern architecture in Greece 


Both formally and politically, the architects of the modern movement 
represented a range of positions, expressed through their writings and built 
and unbuilt projects. They used civic architecture ‘to create official myths’, 
as Zevi noted above, and domestic architecture to promote a new notion 
of domesticity through mass apartment housing for workers and through 
detached villas for the elite. Did these international conflicts of modernism 
play out against each other in Greece? 

Although European modernism was resisted in Greece in the 1930s, by the 
1960s modernism became widely accepted and applied. Apartment buildings 
of reinforced concrete frames and brick infill replaced the single-family houses 
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of earlier periods, public structures abandoned neoclassicism for a stripped- 
down geometric formalism and private houses followed many of Le Corbusier’s 
design precepts. Despite its slow start, by the 1960s Greek architecture had 
developed a convincing and unified modernist vocabulary.” 

Following the lead of international modernism, this new architecture 
reflected the country’s struggle for modernization, progress and improved 
social welfare." Modernism became the preferred style for industrial buildings, 
military, medical and educational facilities and some museums.” Classical 
forms were often employed for commemorative buildings that were called 
to ‘represent’ Greece abroad, such as the Monument to the Unknown 
Soldier in Athens (1929—30, Figure 9.3), or the Thessaloniki train station 
(Figure 9.4) which was originally designed by Kleinschmidt (1930) in a 
Classicizing manner, and subsequently (1960—63) recreated in the modern 
vocabulary. Being closer associated with official national history, the 
architecture of monuments favours more conservative formal expression 
often drawn from the neoclassical vocabulary. The same vocabulary was 
often preferred for the design of national pavilions abroad, as Greece was not 
ready to shed its Classical image in official representations of itself to 
foreigners. Later in the course of the 20th century, architects such as Dimitris 


Figure 9.3 ' The Monument to the Unknown Soldier, Athens (1929—30). Designed by 
Emmanuel Lazaridis. The monument is located in front of Otto's palace 
(1836—40), now housing the Parliament. Photo by Mark Forte, 2004. 
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Figure 9.4 Thessaloniki train station, new design by S. Molfesis and Th. Papagiannis 
(1960-63). Designed originally by Kleinschmidt in a Classicizing manner 
(1930). Photo by Mark Forte, 2004. 


Pikionis and Aris Konstantinidis developed a new vocabulary for national 
pavilions that blended the building details of vernacular architecture with the 
simplicity of modern architecture. All these efforts attempted to temper 
the homogenizing vocabulary of international modernism with specific 
references to Greek building traditions and history. 

The building programme instrumental in establishing modern architecture 
in Greece was the ambitious government school-building initiative over the 
years 1930-32 by the Minister of Education Georgios Papandreou. During 
the course of this initiative, which was continued by the subsequent admin- 
istration, 6,000 new schoolrooms were constructed and 2,000 existing ones 
were repaired (Figures 9.5 and 9.6).” To be sure, this was not unalloyed 
modernism. As architectural critic Andreas Giakoumakatos has pointed out, 
there were also neoclassical, neo-Byzantine and neo-traditional influences in 
the schools built between 1921 and 1941.°° 

Initially, the general public reacted to modern architecture with reserv- 
ations, if not hostility. Philippidis has commented that ‘the priests of the 
modern movement belonged to a closed caste', whose internationalism was 
widely criticized." Although the modern buildings erected in Greece were 
similar to contemporary buildings in other countries, the architectural debates 
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Figure 9.5 Elementary School, Lycabettus Hill, Athens. Designed by Dimitris Pikionis, 
1932-33. A competent adaptation of the contemporary teachings of the 
modern movement. Photo by Mark Forte, 2000. 


about form, place and history reflected specifically domestic concerns. Did 
‘the past’ enter into these debates? 

In 1933 a most significant event brought together, for a few short weeks, 
Greek architects and the ‘high priests’ of international modernism. That year, 
the Congrès internationaux d'architecture moderne, known as CIAM, held its 
meeting in Athens. Founded in 1928, CIAM was the international platform 
of the modern movement. Congresses focused especially on housing and 
urbanism.” The 1933 CIAM meeting represents a milestone in Greek 
architectural history and historiography, in part because of the participation 
of Le Corbusier. His discovery of Greek vernacular architecture on that trip, 
an architecture that he extolled for its affinity to modernist formal sensibilities, 
encouraged Greek architects to seek inspiration closer to home, albeit in the 
exotic, ‘timeless’ landscapes of the Aegean islands.? 

Less known, yet especially remarkable, is the speech made at the 1933 
CIAM by Anastasios Orlandos (1887-1979), Professor of architectural 
history at the National Technical University of Athens and Director of the 
Office of Restoration and Preservation of Ancient Monuments. Orlandos 
trained originally as a civil engineer, graduating from the National Technical 
University in 1908. He continued his studies in archaeology by taking 
classes and participated in several archaeological excavations. In keeping 
with his purist approach to the restoration of Classical monuments,? he 
proclaimed: 


Figure 9.6 Experimental School, Thessaloniki. Designed by Dimitris Pikionis, 1933-35. 
Without completely abandoning the tenets of modernism, Pikionis here 
searched for a creative interpretation of vernacular architecture. Photo by 
Mark Forte, 1990. 
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Our [Architecture] School, though by nature conservative, adjusted to 
the contemporary demands and ‘murdered academism’ before the 
distinguished foreign gentleman Le Corbusier pronounced its death... . 
When in a few days you visit the smiling islands of the Aegean .. . you 
will be surprised, I am sure, as I was surprised in the past, not only by 
their perfect simplicity, the logic of the arrangement and the purity of 
the lines of the ancient houses of Delos, but also and mainly by the 
fascinating vision of the houses in the islands surrounding Delos with 
their white, austere geometric volumes projecting in space in a manner 
at once harmonious and picturesque ... . These modest little island 
houses are the archetypes of modern architecture.” 


With the blessing of Orlandos, then, Aegean architecture became poised 
to replace archaeology as the source of inspiration. Giakoumakatos has noted 
that Orlandos was atypical in his position, as most architects and engineers 
continued to look first abroad for models." Nevertheless, this speech 
acknowledged, finally, that the development of new architecture in Greece 
operated independently of the discipline of archaeology.” 


Greek architecture confronts its own past 


Although an on-going examination of the current political and ideological 
context is imperative for an understanding of the local reception and meaning 
of architecture at any given tme, it is the international architectural scene 
that explains, in most cases, the creation of architectural form. In fact, almost 
all of the architectural developments and debates we encounter in 20th 
century Greece echo similar developments and debates in other countries. 
Below, I will review some of the positions against modern architecture in 
Greece, because they provide us with valuable insights into the country's 
troubled and contradictory relationship with its own past. I propose both that 
we can use the cultural context to understand contemporary architecture and 
that we can also use an analysis of the architecture to understand contemporary 
culture. 

'The rediscovery of vernacular architecture in Greece posed the first major 
challenge to modern architecture. Dimitris Pikionis (1887—1968), the most 
prominent Greek architect at the time, chose not to participate in the Athens 
CIAM. He criticized CIAM for its attachment to technological and functional 
needs, which did not allow for the ‘possibility of sentiment"? Although 
Pikionis had already produced designs in the modern idiom (see, for example, 
his school on Lykabettus, 1933; Figure 9.5), in his writings and later designs 
he was inspired by vernacular architecture, or the ‘architecture of the people’, 
which he approached on spiritual terms: “The local people (Aadc, laos) are the 
true builders, holding on to the ancient quality of their art. . . . [B]ut thought- 
lessly we follow the foreign [prototype], always to be left behind it’, he 
charged in a 1925 article that pioneered the study of vernacular architecture 
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in Greece." And in 1952, he criticized rationalism, because it aims to ‘fulfil 
human needs in a strictly materialistic way that completely ignores the spirit’."' 
Although Pikionis faced considerable opposition from several mainstream 
architects in Greece, who regarded him as an incurable visionary,” his legacy 
can be readily seen in the work of several other architects, most notably 
Aris Konstantinidis (1913-93), who blended the principles of vernacular 
architecture and the modern movement. Nor was Pikionis alone among 
his contemporaries on the international scene to notice the vernacular land- 
scape. Elsewhere, I have examined already the considerable parallels in the 
work of Pikionis and his contemporary, the Turkish architect, Sedad Eldem 
(1908—88). Both architects wrote evocatively about vernacular architecture, 
reinterpreting it through a modern lens.? 

The second challenge to the internationality of the modern movement 
originated from the Greek state, after the establishment of Metaxas's dicta- 
torship on 4 August 1936. Metaxas elaborated the notion of the ‘Third 
Hellenic Civilization’, after the civilizations of ancient Greece and Byzantium. 
As Philippidis has pointed out, the architectural establishment, represented 
by the Teyvikó EmmeAntipto EAAG60G (Technical Chamber of Greece), openly 
supported the ethnocentric rhetoric of Metaxas and moved unanimously to 
publish his 1939 speech given to its members.“ A state-sanctioned ‘return 
to the roots’ resulted, at times, in the creation of austere Classically inspired 
buildings. 

Greece was not the only country where modern architecture became 
identified with progressive politics, and Classicizing designs with state dic- 
tatorships. The Nazi regime in Germany and the fascists in Italy also favoured 
a return to the national roots and an architecture of masculine Classicism. 

The third challenge to the modern movement came out of a wider range 
of intellectuals. Complex, diffuse and on-going, it cannot be easily identified 
with a particular architectural or political movement, reflecting, rather, 
a critique of modernity itself. In her 1935 article 'Akvícotoi oikov the 
archaeologist Semni Papaspyridi-Karouzou articulated the first sharp criticism 
of the effect of the built environment on the social relationships of the 
residents. Papaspyridi-Karouzou was the first to record the radical changes 
taking place around her, as a result of the large-scale urbanization of the rural 
population and the ramifications of the high-density living conditions on 
existing family structures. Nor was her astute observation and critique fuelled 
by any nostalgic attachment to sentimental neo-vernacular art and architecture. 
She decried the replacement of old buffets and mirrors with ‘the black and 
charmless pseudo-Skyros dining sets’; and she declared the neo-vernacular 
house in Plaka (1924-27) of folklorist Angeliki Chadjimichali, designed by 
Aristotelis Zachos, to be ‘an abortive house-museum (of popular or other 
art) that is not tolerated in any way by the sensibility of our spaces’.*° 
Papaspyridi-Karouzou was not alone. In 1934, architect Vasileios Kassandras 
also criticized the ‘new formalism’ of architecture that ‘pursued the unusual 
instead of the logical, the surprising instead of the useful and the curious 
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instead of the true'." Clearly, this criticism does not imply that a return to 
the past, any past, will save the present and the future. Neither the Classical 
nor the vernacular traditions could save the country from the destruction of 
the urban fabric caused by the lack of comprehensive urban planning and 
exacerbated by the pressing forces of unchecked capitalism. 


Concluding reflections 


In this essay, I have concentrated on the role of the past in the development 
of high architecture in Greece during the middle third of the 20th century. 
Architects in Greece worked in concert with their contemporaries in other 
countries, addressing some of the same problems, and devising solutions 
that were in tune with solutions crafted in other countries. Despite these 
similarities of form, however, architectural discourse in Greece and elsewhere 
remained rooted in the domestic context, often acquiring strong ethnocentric 
tones, while ignoring its affinity to the architecture of neighbouring countries. 

Considering the larger question on the role of the past in today’s architec- 
ture, I do not find the differences among the architects themselves especially 
significant. Competent and well-trained architects, working for educated 
and wealthy clients, usually produce remarkable work, be it in the modern, 
the neo-vernacular or any other idiom. Their works have contributed posi- 
tively to the country’s built landscape and can hold their own in the inter- 
national arena. But ‘signature’ architecture (Figure 9.7), which accommodates 
an elite and exclusive class of inhabitants, represents only a small fraction 
of all new building, both in Greece and the rest of the world. It is rather the 
mass-produced, multi-storey housing, designed and built by contractors 
and small-scale developers (Figure 9.8) that has marked all post-Second 
World War building in Greece and has severed the country’s connection to 
its own past. 

When we look at the wholesale rebuilding of both large and small towns 
in Greece from the 1950s onwards, we are forced to conclude that whatever 
the architectural ‘past’ meant to the broader population, it was considered 
disposable at best, if not a cursed reminder of a troubled era, at worst. How 
else can one explain the systematic destruction of most single houses and 
modest public buildings around the country? The well-known Greek artist 
Yannis Tsarouchis lamented in 1965: ‘In no other civilized country did they 
tear down so many beautiful buildings to replace them with such very ugly 
and unfitting [ones], so as to create a whole that has been rendered ill- 
matched and meaningless’.** Civilized or not, Greece was not alone in this 
development. Most other countries around the Mediterranean underwent 
similar transformations that violently severed their connection to the past. 

Nevertheless, if the architecture of the past, either ancient or more recent, 
held such a central position in the nation’s imagination, how can we explain 
the nearly wholesale adoption of internationally inspired modern architecture 
in Greece from the 1960s to the present? 


Figure 9.7 118 Benaki Street, Athens. A remarkable and unique example of 
multi-storey, residential, signature architecture. Designed by 
Dimitris Antonakakis and Suzana Antonakaki (1972-74). The 
varied articulation of the facade reflects the fact that owners were 
able to choose the design modules of their own flats and thus 
influence the building’s overall design. In most cases, however, 
apartment dwellers in post-Second World War Greece have little 
or no control over a building’s design. Reprinted, with permission, 
from Dimitris Philippidis, Modern Architecture in Greece [in Greek] 
(Melissa: Athens, 2001). Photo by Yioryis Yerolympos. 
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Figure 9.8 Alaca Imaret neighbourhood of Thessaloniki (authors neighbourhood). 
A representative example of anonymous, multi-storey apartment buildings, 
designed and built by contractors in the late 1960s and financed through the 
prevailing system of antiparochi. Photo by Mark Forte, 2004. 


Focusing on residential architecture, I wonder what might be some of the 
reasons that turned a whole population against the houses of their parents and 
grandparents. Of course, we can blame this radical restructuring of housing 
traditions on large-scale urbanization and on unrelenting international eco- 
nomic and political forces. We can also blame individually our ignorant, 
money-grabbing parents and grandparents for succumbing to the lure of 
avtnapoxń (antiparochi)? and willingly allowing their family home to be ‘taken 
by the bulldozers’, to be replaced by an anonymous, utilitarian apartment 
building. Yet was it only economic salvation and lack of cultural education 
that dictated this rampant ‘development’ that turned every single-family 
house into an apartment building? 

Throughout this essay, and, probably, this volume as a whole, we have 
assumed that not only is the ‘past’ worth remembering, but that it is also a 
positive generative force for the future. At the end, perhaps this referring to 
the ‘past’ applies only to the physical, built past, described in the earlier sections, 
that is, the antiquities, the marble heads and the houses of the Aegean islands. 

As I try to reflect on the immediate historical past, as it would have appeared 
to the generation who came of age in the 1940s and 50s, that is, my parents’ 
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generation, all I can see is a past marked by a decade of almost continuous 
fighting, starvation and death, betrayal, abandonment and subsequent political 
and financial dependence on the west. During the dictatorship of Metaxas 
they witnessed the outbreak of the Second World War, Italy’s attack on 
Greece in 1940, Germany’s attack on 6 April 1941 and the fall of Athens on 
23 April 1941. With the evacuation of King George II and his government, 
a collaborationist government was established and in June 1941 all of Greece 
came under the tripartite German, Italian and Bulgarian occupation. The 
brutal occupation (1941—44) was followed by a violent civil war (1946—49) 
that left the country scarred and divided, caused mass migration to the urban 
centres and created an acute housing problem. Multi-family apartment 
buildings provided the logical and modern answer to the post-Second World 
War conditions in Greek cities. 

Equally important was the symbolism of moving from a house to a self- 
contained flat, signalling social advancement and a marked distance from 
one’s village or small-neighbourhood roots. For many lower- and middle-class 
families, moving into a new flat came with considerable new comforts, such 
as separate bathrooms and kitchens, which were often lacking in their previous 
dwellings. Despite today’s nostalgic re-imaginings of the early 20th century, 
most people then did not live in stately neoclassical houses. Rather, they were 
housed in modest dwellings, often around a communal courtyard, sharing a 
kitchen and a bathroom with several other families. Many still lived in refugee 
housing, constructed after the Asia Minor Disaster of 1922, which brought 
over 1.3 million Christian-Greek newcomers from Turkey to Greece. For 
them, moving into an apartment building was a welcomed improvement and 
a means of social integration with the local population. 

I am beginning to understand why the post-war generation might have 
been willing, if not eager, to turn against this past. Perhaps, the large-scale 
rebuilding of both the urban and the provincial centres, compromised as it 
might have been from an architectural point of view, held the promise for 
a better future. 


Notes 


* I would like to thank Dimitri Philippidis for giving me permission to reprint one 
of the images from his book, Modern Architecture in Greece, and for providing 
unflagging support and inspiration over the years; and Vilma Hastaoglou, for our 
on-going exchanges on architecture and history over the years. Bits and parts of 
conversations with these and other colleagues in Greece may find their way, 
years later, into my own writings. I am indebted to Mark Forte for his photographs 
and for his infectious love of discovery through travel and reflection. Lastly, 
I am grateful to the organizers and participants of the Ancient Monuments and 
Modern Identities Conference at Cambridge, for their stimulating views on 
archaeology in Modern Greece and to the editors and reviewers of this volume, 
for their insights and suggestions. Preparation for this chapter was partly funded 
by a Research Allocations Committee travel grant from the University of New 
Mexico. 
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10 Are histories of archaeology 
good to think with?* 


Michael Fotiadis 


Introduction 


Until late in the 20th century, historiographic endeavours in the area of my 
discipline, Aegean prehistory, were nearly always the work of Aegean 
prehistorians, and tended to be biographical, almost hagiographical.' To the 
extent that they departed from that mode, they were still structured by 
reference to the person’s oeuvre, whether ideas or actions, and treated such 
an oeuvre as a natural, inviolable unit. At the same time, they were framed 
by a vision of archaeology as a quintessentially intellectual enterprise, a noble 
quest for truth in Origins. The stories told were intertwined with the theme 
of progress of knowledge, a progress that followed the pace of archaeological 
discoveries. As for the subjects engaged in the quest, they appeared to be of 
an unusually sturdy moral fabric. They were capable of error, of course, but, 
even as they erred in their convictions, they were forerunners of the truth, 
for are not self-deception and error necessary, logical preconditions of 
progress and truth? Archaeology, one would conclude from such endeavours, 
is the recovery of ancient monuments that had been lost, and it is nothing 
short of the work of towering figures, people (nearly always men) who are 
monuments themselves, and worthy of imitation.’ 

This recipe is old, with antecedents in 19th century conceptions of the 
history of science.’ Now, most such studies were intended by their authors 
as something lighter than disciplinary history. Hence they understandably 
eschewed the broad, issue-oriented, context-sensitive and reflection-prone 
perspective characteristic of such history. That is not to say that they deserve 
no attention, however. They have been influential in several ways, for 
example, in shaping our image of the practice of Aegean prehistory and also 
in setting forth patterns of historiography and thereby teaching us what to 
expect in the historiography of our discipline. Besides, some of these studies 
are works of considerable complexity. I shall turn below to three such 
studies with two related questions in mind. First, what do people think that 
they are doing when they write the history of their branch of archaeology? 
That is, how do they justify their historiographic effort? Second, what else 
are they doing, besides what they think that they are doing? That is to say, 
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because ideas have a life of their own, a life that transcends individual minds, 
how can the ideas offered by way of justification be completed, or be 
reconstructed and carried further, when placed in a comparative perspective? 
Such is the roundabout manner in which I will approach the issues addressed 
in this volume. 


Narratives of progress? 


Almost half a century ago, in Progress into the Past (1967), William 
A. McDonald (1913-2000) set out to ‘review the evidence on Mycenaean 
civilization as it has been gradually accumulating over the past ninety-five 
years through successive discoveries'.! Mycenaean civilization was, for 
McDonald, ‘a complicated series of historical puzzles.’ These puzzles were 
solved by charismatic personalities, figures like Schliemann, Arthur Evans, 
and Carl Blegen, who possessed ‘a special blend of brilliance, self-assurance, 
intuition and luck'.? Such a conception of object and subject underpinned 
McDonald’s ‘biographical and historical approach’, a kind of ‘historical 
whodunit’, as he also called it.^ A crucial distinction was observed: ‘personal 
anecdotes’ about the archaeologists and the ‘extra-professional aspects of 
their careers’ were virtually excluded from consideration. Dedicated 
archaeologists were in fact able ‘to lead a double life.’ To them, the far-off 
days of Mycenaean civilization were ‘almost as real ... as the time into 
which they themselves were actually born’.’ It was this second life, the life 
archaeologists lived in the past, that McDonald undertook to relate. This 
distinction, between a side of life committed to exploring the past and the 
archaeologist's 'extra-professional' engagements, seemed at the time so 
natural and essential for writing the history of archaeology as to require no 
discussion; McDonald dispensed with it in just three lines.’ I will return to 
this issue at the end of the chapter and briefly discuss the effect of the 
distinction on the historiography of archaeology. Here, suffice to note in 
McDonald’s account the trust in the existence and durability of a space 
proper for archaeology, a space saturated with matters intellectual, that is, a 
pursuit of the prehistoric past, and only superficially permeable by the rest 
of life. 

Comparable in scope and emphasis has been J. Lesley Fitton’s The Discovery 
of the Greek Bronze Age, written a generation later (published 1995). Fitton 
‘attempt[ed] to trace the progression from a blank to a complex picture, and 
to show something of the process whereby the modern view of a remote 
period that left no written history has been formed’.’ In her account, this 
process consists of the deeds, discovery after discovery and their interpretations, 
of individual archaeologists. It is the names of the archaeologists that index 
the course of this process. ‘Progression’ is additive and open-ended, Fitton 
acknowledged, and yet it has a telos. Having begun with a stage of pure 
speculation, and having subsequently passed through a ‘heroic’ age (i.e., the 
time of the first excavations in the 19th and early 20th centuries), it reached 
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a stage of consolidation, and it is now, ever since the decipherment of Linear 
B in the 1950s, in its “late” (or “post-” or “sub-”) period'.'? This fourfold 
scheme is put forth in the book’s introduction. A close reading of the entire 
book, however, reveals that there has never been a time when scholars 
thought that their knowledge of prehistory was ‘a blank’: they always had a 
great many assertions to make about prehistory. Fitton furthermore suggests 
that the present stage is characterized by revisions, uncertainties, self- 
evaluations. Progress now hangs in the balance, and ours appears to be an 
era of ‘decline . . . self-analytical and nihilist, too much aware of the limitations 
of what is archaeologically possible’. In fact, Fitton justifies her own 
historiographic undertaking in view of the present, uncertain condition. The 
aim of Discovery is to show to us who live in the present ‘how we know all 
this [about the Greek Bronze Age] — or, indeed, whether we really do know 
it or whether in fact certain elements at least are matters of modern invention’. 
Or, more poetically, “we perhaps live in an age when worms are too prone 
to creep round the feet of great men to see if they are made of clay’.'' Is ours, 
then, the millennium, the moment of judgement and expurgation, when 
specious knowledge is finally purged and true learning redeemed? 

McDonald also had noted that, with the passage of time, answers to 
archaeological questions became more difficult to anchor in certainty, but 
he did so only in a passing phrase (see below) and attached no great 
significance to it. The 'end' of the discipline was not an issue for him, for 
whom in the 1960s Aegean prehistory was just entering a new and most 
promising era." He too, however, invoked the necessity of evaluating 
present-day knowledge as a justification for his historiographic endeavour. 
In the first place, Progress was intended as an alternative handbook on 
Mycenaean civilization, equivalent to 'a synthesis of solid knowledge and 
responsible inference [about this civilization] as it exists at the moment of 
writing'.? Complete with drawings of artefacts, a list of ‘suggested reading’ 
and a ‘glossary’, the book in fact served that purpose for many a Bronze Age 
survey course in American universities, and underwent a second edition." 
‘An alternative handbook’: rather than summing up ‘the verdict of his own 
day’ about the Mycenaean period, and presenting us plainly with the end 
product of some hundred years of research, the author’s biographical and 
historical approach was intended to draw the reader ‘into a kind of active 
re-creation and partnership as the successive stages of discovery and 
interpretation are reviewed’. This, McDonald suggested, “ought to result in 
a sounder appreciation of the process by which present-day evaluations have 
been reached'.^ Here, then, lay the power of the history of archaeology. 
It could transplant us to the excavation site at the moment of discovery; it 
could place us in the company of the excavator and, with the excavator as 
our interpreter, it could carry us to the time he lived his other life (after all, 
archaeologists had a “double life’). Having vicariously been ‘at the origin of 
that knowledge','^ then, we ourselves would acquire a much more secure 
knowledge of the prehistoric past. 
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Reading McDonald’s Progress and Fitton’s Discovery with an eye to carrying 
further the ideas they contain, one is led to the following conclusions. First, 
most clearly, history of archaeology is history in its ‘monumental mode’, to 
recall Nietzsche’s dark term. It is a stream of great moments, a succession of 
extraordinary individuals, and we are called upon to fashion ourselves after 
these individuals. To reflect upon such a history is to know, in Nietzsche’s 
phrase, ‘that the greatness that once existed was in any event possible and may 
thus be possible again'." In a crucial sense, then, this is history not only of 
the past, but also of the future. Second, what matters in that history is the 
course, through time, by which evidence has expanded and erroneous 
learning been rectified, so that in the present we can enjoy a richer, though 
ever volatile, knowledge of the prehistoric past. The value of the discipline’s 
history, in other words, is that it can show us step by step how we came where 
we stand now, and it can thus reinforce our confidence in our, present-day, 
body of knowledge — ‘how we know all this’, in the words of Fitton. In 
effect, the history of archaeology is tantamount to a method for checking 
the validity of archaeological knowledge." 

Third, and closely following upon the last, the difference between 
the history of archaeology and archaeology's substantive content, that is, the 
knowledge the discipline produces about the past, is an elusive matter. Witness 
the suitability of McDonald's Progress as a textbook on Mycenaean civilization. 
A main difference, indeed, might be that history of archaeology has a place 
for poetry or, better still, a meta-narrative, which pure archaeological 
knowledge in the present appears to lack. In Fitton's Discovery, this meta- 
narrative is provided by the theme of growth and decline, maturation and 
demise, life and death — or rather, life as a way of dying followed by judge- 
ment. Fitton's is a teleological conception of the discipline's history and a 
rehabilitation of the three-stage system as early 20th century archaeologists 
imbued it with meaning" — adolescence, maturity, decay. However, this time, 
there is someone in the end, namely we who are present in the telos and who 
are to judge the entire course of the discipline. For McDonald, on the other 
hand, going over the history of archaeology is a form of journey, a memorable 
tour to the origins of knowledge. When he pointed out the merits of his 
approach, that it can transplant us ultimately to the Mycenaean period, at least 
for a matter of hours,? this resonated with, and drew force from, a trope 
familiar to philhellenes and Classicists since the days of the Grand Tour. 
Compare, for example, Murray's Handbook for Travellers in Greece from 1854: 


Here [in Ithaca] all our recollections are concentrated around the heroic 
age; every hill and rock, every fountain and olive-grove, breathes Homer 
and the Odyssey; and we are transplanted by a sudden leap over a hundred 
generations to the most brilliant period of Greek chivalry and song.?! 


Murray's travellers normally travelled with companions and were almost 
always in the escort of guides, dragomans or servants. Moreover, once they 
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reached their destination, they were rarely left in peace by the resident 
Greeks, Albanians and others. Nevertheless, the Handbook addressed travellers 
as if they were to experience the journey individually and in tranquil solitude. 
‘In all parts of the country, the traveller is, as it were, left alone with antiquity; 
and Hellas tells her own ancient history with complete distinctiveness’, the 
Handbook asserted in its first chapter.? Elsewhere, the traveller was ‘left alone 
with antiquity’ implicitly, hence much more effectively. The locutionary 
force of Murray’s writer suggested that eliding the present and performing 
the ‘sudden leap’ to the past required no effort. In fact, the Handbook some- 
times implied that in Greece, rather than the traveller needing to leap to the 
past, it was the past that would leap out at him: ‘the stranger is certain to 
find a somewhat disagreeable coincidence with Homer in being assailed, as 
fiercely as was Ulysses, by a pack of dogs.’ The stranger was then advised to 
‘imitate the example of the king of Ithaca, and craftily sit down on the 
ground, dropping all weapons of defence . . . until rescued by the Eumaeus 
of the fold with “loud cries” and “thick showers of stones". With the 
traveller thus identifying with Ulysses (and, like Ulysses in the episode 
alluded to, being all alone), transplantation to the past was complete. Modern 
Greek life indeed supplied 'the most curious illustrations of Classical 
antiquity'.? In short, Murray's Handbook created for the traveller the 
possibility of living now in the present, now in the past, and easily moving 
from the one to the other. In doing so, it promised its readers that in Greece 
they could lead a double life. The history of archaeology as a journey into 
the past is grafted onto that possibility. 

To sum up, both McDonald's Progress and Fitton's Discovery are considerably 
more complex than they might seem at first reading. They cannot be 
adequately understood as mere ‘lives of prehistorians’ sewn together with the 
thread of progress. They derive their story-ness from the fact that they 
resonate with time-honoured tropes — the vicarious experience of discovery, 
the journey to the past, the cycle of life and death followed by judgement. 
What of ‘progress’, however? Does not the notion of progress provide a 
meta-narrative for these works? What is the shape of progress that emerges 
from them? For both authors, the discipline’s progress through time is self- 
evident. It does not require demonstration. In McDonald’s book, ‘progress’ 
appears in the title and it is thereafter implied with every new chapter. But 
it is never submitted to a scrutiny from which it might emerge triumphant, 
nor is it spun into poetry. Here and there a passing comment reaffirms that 
its operation is continuous and uniform, affecting every aspect of the 
discipline — so much so that it remains unnoticed until it fails: ‘ironically 
enough, it would probably be true to say that each of the three generations 
of Greek prehistorians has found clear-cut solutions progressively more 
elusive.’** But why would this be ‘ironical’, unless one saw it as an aberration 
from the norm, the pattern of progress? Fitton, amid reflections of ‘nihilistic 
despair about how much we can ever really know’, also assures us that 
‘knowledge has most certainly advanced’, more than 100 years of research 
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has not been in vain.” In the end, beyond the proliferation of data, enabling 
us to make more factual claims, and the replacement of old interpretations by 
new ones, it is difficult to see whether these authors grant the notion of 
progress a sharper meaning. Theirs is a weak, lacklustre notion of progress, its 
theoretical gravity diminished. It is a play of mirrors — the sort of progress that, 
unlike positivist conceptions, makes no promises for the future. 


Myres and the poetics of contingency 


I will turn now to a work that is largely forgotten. John L. Myres’ 
(1869-1954) ‘The Cretan labyrinth: a retrospect of Aegean research’ was 
delivered as the Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1933, and was published the 
same year in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. This is, however, 
a journal Aegeanists do not normally consult, so Myres’ essay has scarcely 
been noticed. It has not, in any case, entered the chain of scholarly references 
that bestow significance upon a work and perpetuate its currency. Yet, for 
the early history of the discipline, the essay is an indispensable, unique 
resource. 

The ‘Retrospect’ has an extraordinary intensity. One should bear in mind 
that Myres was a scholar of the broadest erudition and with resolutely 
interdisciplinary interests. He was as much at home publishing in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies as in Man, which he helped to establish and served as its 
first editor (1901—03). He wrote with equal ease on Classical subjects, such 
as ‘On the “List of ‘Thalassocracies’” in Eusebius’ (1908) as on ‘Primitive 
man, in geological time’, which formed the opening chapter in the first 
edition of the Cambridge Ancient History (1923), and he presided over both 
the Royal Anthropological Institute (1928-31) and the Hellenic Society 
(1935—38).?* For him, the field of “Aegean research’ was significantly broader 
than it has been for most Aegeanists since. In the ‘Retrospect’, he located 
firmly in this field the ‘Northern’ and the ‘Eastern Borderlands’ (Thessaly, 
Macedonia, Asia Minor), even Cyprus; and, by remaining faithful to the 
diffusionist thought of his time, he also took account of developments and 
discoveries over a vast area extending from the Danube to the Euphrates 
and beyond. In just 40 pages, then, he undertook ‘this retrospect of the 
whole of a great adventure in prehistoric anthropology, ethnology, and 
archaeology'.? 

In doing this, Myres was concerned ‘as much with the way in which we 
have achieved our present knowledge, as with what we now think that 
we know’. Once more, that is, between archaeology's stock of knowledge 
and the history of archaeology the difference would appear to be an uncertain 
matter, or at least the former could be presented simultaneously with, and 
in terms of, the latter (see my endnote 18). Unlike McDonald or Fitton, 
however, Myres did not suggest that this would result in ever better 
knowledge of prehistory. Rather, he was intrigued by certain aspects of the 
discipline of distinctly historical nature: “How one discovery or enquiry was 
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related to another, suggesting or discouraging another man’s work, sometimes 
in a quite different field; and what a chapter of accidents the growth of 
knowledge in such a subject is’. It was nothing more than a ‘peculiar interest’ 
of his in the course of his career 


to watch not only the positive additions to knowledge, but the 
circumstances in which they accrued, the obstacles to what was obviously 
the next thing to be done, the fallacies of argument that seemed at the 
time so hopeful and helpful, the theories and catchwords that led 
us astray' 


‘Accidents’ and ‘circumstances’, therefore, rather than ‘progress’. ‘The 
growth of ... a new field of research’, however, ‘is not quite a matter of 
chance’ and may even, like drama, have **a beginning, a middle, and an 
end,” though the end may not be yet’.” And so, in the body of the essay 
Myres documented advances and achievements, but also took great pleasure 
in relating the fallacies, arguments and theories that ‘led us astray’. Consider, 
for example, the long trail of conjunctures, the labyrinth of events and 
conditions, that strangely resulted in the discovery of the Neolithic and the 
Early and Middle Bronze Age strata of Orchomenos (1903). Myres consid- 
ered this as one more instance where ‘a literary problem was to lead to 
archaeological discoveries of a quite unexpected sort’, but I think there is 
more to it." An old theory, of 19th century pedigree, had posited on lin- 
guistic grounds the existence of a primitive form of the Iliad, an Achilleid, 
composed before Homer in Aeolic-speaking Greece, that is, in Thessaly or 
Boeotia. The theory was worked and reworked in the later 19th century, 
and was intertwined with elements of ancient Greek legend and modern, 
German philological wisdom. A ‘tomb of Hector’ was shown in Boeotian 
Thebes in ancient times and a 19th century principle asserted that ‘a myth 
originates where the monument is and is derivative where it is not’. 
Therefore, the alleged tomb probably meant that Hector had originally been 
a local, Theban hero. Furthermore: 


cee 


[I]f there was an original Thessalian Achilleid, there should also be a 
Troy hereabouts to be besieged, an Agamemnon to attack it, and so 
forth. Now there were legends about great sieges of Thebes, and even 
a poem about the siege of Oechalia. It was argued that the original 
“Taking of Troy’ was a similar episode, not of Aeolic settlement in Asia 
Minor, but of the Boeotian homeland. This ‘displacement theory’ was 
popularized by Cauer [in 1895] and by Bethe [in 1901 and 1904]: then 
Kern [in 1905] mapped the most important localities of this pre-Trojan 
War, and Stahlin discovered a Boeotian home for Andromache.*! 


Schliemann had, of course, found Homeric Troy where the ancient 
tradition placed it. His discovery and interpretation were, however, far from 
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unassailable. ‘If scholars more skilful than he to interpret tradition now 
located the Trojan War in Boeotia or Thessaly, here was a chance for a new 
Schliemann to dig up an archaeological background for their “Aeolic” 
Hector and Achilles.’ 

It also happened that, around the turn of the century, ‘political consideration 
for the Turks had held Teutonic diplomacy and excavations alike aloof from 
the "promised land” of Crete’. The Germans sensed that they were falling 
behind other nations in Aegean research. Yet on mainland Greece there was 
still Orchomenos, home of the legendary King Minyas and, according to the 
Iliad, wealthiest in the Achaean world and comparable only to the Egyptian 
Thebes. Schliemann had been there too, but his work was superficial. And 
so, in 1902, ‘with some flourish of trumpets no less a personage than Adolph 
Furtwangler, fresh from interpreting Aegean prehistory in his Antike Gemmen 

. set out to excavate Orchomenos’.** Myres, then, with great relish 
describes the German’s failure to unearth at Orchomenos a new Knossos. 
Furtwangler found: 


no Knossos at Orchomenos, no palace, no frescoes, no painted pottery 
even, except a strange primitive painted ware in the bottom layer; 
instead, a drearily barbaric settlement of great antiquity but slow progress 
and a broken career in three contrasted phases. Only quite late had some 
Mycenaean chief in alien territory built for himself an outpost, that 
could not be found, and for posterity one gigantic cupola-tomb like the 
‘treasuries’ at Mycenae. This, however, had been looted in early Hellenic 
times, and already cleared and published by Schliemann . . . The German 
excavation was rather hurriedly shut down.” 


Results were published at a sluggish pace, in instalments barely complete 
30 years later, when Myres wrote the ‘Retrospect’. All the same, some 
scholars ‘following Karo’s lead ... have made un-Aegean, unattractive 
Orchomenos a cornerstone of prehistoric culture in Greece’, and attributed 
to it crucial functions.” 

That is, then, a story of contingencies spanning about 100 years. There 
are no revered heroes in it, no towering figures of archaeologists. Rather, 
the scholars of the story are opportunists of Reason, agents capable of 
following all available clues and making good of uncertain and adverse 
circumstances. They are bricoleurs of ideas which they now salvage from 
works of distant ages, now they adapt from articles published yesterday. 
The distinction between an old idea and a new one thereby fails, and the 
temporality of disciplinary knowledge emerges as a problem: is it not indeed 
the long term that poses as the present moment, the here-and-now? Even 
more striking: the scholars of the story operate all along with Reason as their 
guide, yet they frequently end in the land of folly. Or, more accurately, they 
have been earnestly reasoning for the better part of a century, only to arrive 
at what now, at the end of that time span, is recognizable as plain folly. By 
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calling attention to such ironies, Myres gives us an opportunity to pause and 
ponder not how disciplinary knowledge is compounded in the course of time 
to produce meaningful narratives of lasting value, but how ephemeral and 
circumstance-dependent our conjectures should appear from the vantage 
point of a future moment.” 

It is true that the scholars of the story are all Germans. In the early 
20th century these Germans were exercised by Evans’ dazzling discoveries 
in Crete. Myres did not miss the opportunity to allude to this fact and thus 
implicitly compare German with British accomplishments in Aegean research. 
Exposing the follies of Teutonic scholarship might have been an especially 
timely gesture in 1933; it need not, however, have been provoked by the 
German cultural politics of that moment.** We must also remember that 
archaeological practice in the earlier 20th century had nothing of the ethos 
of scientific cooperation among nations that it was later to acquire, belatedly 
by comparison with other fields, after the Second World War. It was split 
instead along national lines, and the nations engaging in Aegean research 
were in direct, open rivalry with one another.” Nationalism, that is, and the 
institution of the nation-state, which stood at its apogee after 1918," provided 
the master model for imagining the world of archaeological scholarship, and 
a distance obtained among different national scholarships. This made it easy 
for scholars of one nation to occasionally disparage those of another and treat 
them with irreverence. 

Such irreverence distinguishes parts of the ‘Retrospect’ from later historio- 
graphic efforts, such as McDonald’s or Fitton’s, and gives Myres’ essay a 
sharper flavour. The difference, I suggest, is not entirely accountable in terms 
of different scholarly personalities and their different social positions, or in 
terms of different intended audiences. The irreverence that came naturally 
to Myres in the 1930s would have been unthinkable in the post-1950s ‘Free 
World’ and its ethos of international scientific cooperation. 


Conclusions 


The three histories I have been thinking with in the previous pages were 
written by Aegean archaeologists and were addressed primarily to archaeo- 
logical audiences, students in various stages of formation as well as profes- 
sionals. The most salient merit of all three is, to my mind, their insistence 
on the temporality of archaeological knowledge, thus also, on the importance 
of the history of research as an undertaking of epistemological significance. 
“What we know at any one moment’, the authors might as well have written, 
‘is by no means unrelated to what we knew the moment before, and that is 
so even when new knowledge necessitates radical revision or discard of 
the earlier knowledge’. To put this in stronger language: you cannot fully 
understand what is claimed today about the prehistoric Aegean (certainly, 
you cannot understand why it is claimed) until you familiarize yourself with 
what was claimed before. Archaeological knowledge, in short, is a ‘mode of 
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existence’, as Bruno Latour would have it, and temporality is its most 
salient dimension.’ Leave out that temporality, and our current knowledge 
becomes decontextualized: it can pretend to be ‘naked reality’, independent 
of the complex conditions that brought in into existence and maintain it in 
the present. 

Let me last return to the exclusion of the archaeologist’s ‘extra-professional’ 
engagements from the histories of all three authors. What was missed by this 
exclusion? As I acknowledged above,” recent historiographic efforts have 
turned the distinction between profession and the extra-professional on its 
head: they emphasize political and ideological contexts and their effects on 
the shape of archaeological knowledge. The boundary between archaeology’s 
‘proper space’ and those contexts in the 19th and 20th centuries turns out, 
as the result of such studies, to have been porous. It is this porosity that 
was occluded in the three works I discussed — the question 1s why? Clearly, 
to suggest that archaeologists could be diverted from the study of the 
archaeological record by matters political and ideological would cast doubts 
on their ‘sturdy moral fabric’, and would, therefore, be incompatible with 
‘history in its monumental mode’; or so one might propose. Such an answer 
might apply to McDonald’s Progress or Fitton’s Discovery; it says nothing, 
however, about Myres’ resistance to engaging with ideological contexts in 
his ‘Retrospect’. I will propose, therefore, a different and much simpler 
explanation, one that I think holds good for all three cases. Myres, McDonald 
and Fitton thought of the writing of the Aegean prehistory’s history as an 
archaeological project, closely comparable, for example, to the publication of 
an excavation: a kind of publication, that is, meant to be wholly devoted to 
the archaeologist’s object, the archaeological record, and has as a consequence 
no place for the subject, the archaeologist’s reflections on the self. Simply put, 
in their historiographic endeavours, Myres, McDonald and Fitton emulated 
and reproduced the pattern of their archaeological ones. 

Such seems to me a sufficiently parsimonious explanation for the exclusion 
of the ‘extra-professional’ realm from the three histories I have been thinking 
with above. Needless to emphasize, histories of archaeology are ‘good to think 
with’ much further than I have attempted in this essay. Yet that thinking must 
await a future opportunity. 


Notes 


* This chapter has considerably benefited from incisive comments by the volume 
editors and an anonymous reviewer. I am grateful to all three. 

1 Stephen Dyson has made the same remark about the historiography of classical 
archaeology (Dyson, 1998, p. x). See also Snodgrass, 1985, pp. 35-36. 

2 While the biographical mode of Aegean historiography continues to be popular, 
many studies produced in the last two decades, from short articles (e.g., 
MacEnroe, 1995; Momigliano, 2002) to lengthy monographs (Tzachili, 2006; 
Gere, 2009), have a distinctly broader scope. For one, they pay a good deal of 
attention to the political and ideological context in which the archaeologist’s 
wisdom was wrought, attempting to recover dimensions of that context that 
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were hidden for earlier researchers, and their conclusions are at once more 
trenchant and more nuanced than those of earlier studies. This recent 
transformation of the historiography of Aegean prehistory constitutes a research 
subject of its own and deserves close attention. Such a subject, however, entails 
a very different focus from that of the present essay. 

See Daston, 2001. 

McDonald, 1967, p. xviii. 

McDonald, 1967, pp. xvii, xix. 

McDonald, 1967, pp. xviii, xvii. 

McDonald, 1967, pp. xviii, xx. 

McDonald, 1967, p. xviii. 

Fitton, 1995, pp. 10-11. 

Fitton, 1995, pp. 11, 12. 

Fitton, 1995, pp. 203, 10 (emphasis in original), 117. 

See Fotiadis, 1995, esp. pp. 60, 65—67. 

McDonald, 1967, p. xviii. 

McDonald & Thomas, 1990. 

McDonald, 1967, p. xviii (emphasis in original). 

Rénard, 1991, p. 357. 

Nietzsche, 1983 [1873], p. 69 (emphasis in original). 

Completed this way, the last thought anticipates one of Bruno Latour's arguments: 
Latour, 2008, esp. p. 89. 

E.g., Arthur Evans. On the meaning and intellectual origin of Evans’ ‘Early- 
Middle-Late' system, see McNeal, 1973 and, better, MacEnroe, 1995, pp. 10—12. 
Archaeology was not, of course, the only field where the trope of growth and 
decline proved appealing. Witness the success of Oswald Spengler's Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes (1918, revised edition 1923). 

McDonald, 1967, p. xx. This trope was occasionally followed to extremes: 
McDonald, 1967, pp. 338-45 (where King Nestor receives us in his palace and 
we dine with him), and McDonald & Thomas, 1990, pp. 360-62 (where we 
accompany Nestor on a tour of his kingdom). See also Hansen, 1992, p. 574, 
where the book is likened to a ‘journey into the world of Mycenaean Greece’. 
Murray, 1854, p. 81. See Lehrer & Turner, 1989, pp. 231-35 for the role of this 
Guide in shaping Schliemann's experience of Greece in 1868. 

Murray, 1854, p. 2. 

Murray, 1854, pp. 87-88. 

McDonald, 1967, pp. 177, 361. 

Fitton, 1995, pp. 205, 203. 

See Dunbabin, 1955. For a select bibliography, see Myres, 1953, pp. 351-81. 
Myres, 1933, p. 269. Make no mistake, however: most pages of the ‘Retrospect’, 
those dedicated to evaluating ‘current’ knowledge, are saturated with 1930s’ 
diffusionism and are intolerable to today's reader. Such intolerance is a measure 
of the historical distance that separates us from the earlier 20th century. 

Myres, 1933, p. 269. 

Myres, 1933, p. 270. 

Myres, 1933, p. 294. 

Myres, 1933, p. 294. 

Myres, 1933, p. 294. 

Myres, 1933, p. 294. 

Myres, 1933, p. 294. 

Myres, 1933, pp. 294—95. 

Myres, 1933, pp. 294—95. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that the ‘Retrospect’ was a Kuhnian 
paper avant la lettre. I am only carrying further again, and thinking with, some 
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of the ideas it contains, and, clearly, I am doing so from the vantage point of 
hindsight. 

38 Three months after Myres’ Huxley lecture, Nature published in translation the 
text of a circular issued by the German Minister of the Interior to all educational 
authorities in the Reich containing guidelines for the teaching of history and 
prehistory. Read in retrospect, the circular is a terrifying document. Nature 
published it with few comments (‘Germany is prepared to abandon all standards 
of intellectual honesty in pursuit of a political ideal’). The (unsigned) translator 
was Myres. See Nature 133, 24 February 1934, pp. 284, 298-99. 

39 One need only consult Myres, 1930, on the history of international congresses, 
to gain an appreciation of the rivalries. 

40 See Hobsbawm, 1990. 

41 See Latour, 2008; also Fotiadis, 2015. 

42 See note 2 above. 
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11 Why should the state protect 
the cultural heritage? 


The answer offered by Greek law 


Vassilis Voutsakis 


Introduction 


In this chapter I would like to discuss the protection of cultural heritage in 
Greece from a legal point of view. In this volume we reflect! on the way 
archaeologists, historians, intellectuals, and even politicians have conceptual- 
ized the ancient Greek past. Being a lawyer, I will approach the problem 
from a different angle. Lawyers have to provide answers to questions such 
as ‘What should I do in order to import an ancient artefact?’ or ‘What 
should I do if I discover a Byzantine icon?’ These questions have a normative 
character: they are about what one ought to do — and, as a rule, the answer 
1s provided by the law. 

However, the matter 1s far from simple. Laws do not have a precise 
meaning and therefore need to be interpreted. According to the most 
influential current methodological discussions, the meaning of phrases found 
in the provision of a law is to be understood according to the ratio of the 
latter, i.e. in the light of the reasons that justify its validity.” In the example 
I gave above, the phrase ‘cultural artefact’ of article 33 of the law 3028/2001, 
which regulates the manner in which ancient artefacts should be imported 
into Greece, is to be interpreted in the light of the reasons on which this 
provision is grounded. In this case, the argument presented by archaeologists, 
intellectuals, politicians, etc. is the need for protection of the cultural 
heritage. But this only begs the question: What do we mean by the protection 
of the cultural heritage? 

Let me clarify that my aim is not to cast doubt on this essential principle 
with which we all certainly agree, but to explore its hidden premises from 
a legal and philosophical point of view. After all, this general formulation, 
the protection of the cultural heritage, 1s not sufficient to a lawyer who has to 
be in a position to argue against possible objections to his or her interpretation. 
Lawyers are compelled to consider, first, how exactly the cultural heritage 
of mankind should be defined, and, second, why it should be protected — and 
in particular, why it should be protected by the state. Here the matter becomes 
complex, and our lawyers can find themselves swimming in deep waters. 
These questions can only be explored from a position that both resides in, 
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and simultaneously transcends the realm of law, a position informed by 
current discussions in ethics and political philosophy. To put it succinctly: 
A definition and demarcation of the notion of ‘cultural heritage’ can only 
be offered if we simultaneously reflect on the reasons why the cultural 
heritage should be protected. 

At this point my discussion links up with (and is complicated further by) 
a point made repeatedly in this volume: that the way the cultural heritage 
has been defined, and hence its protection justified, has changed through the 
course of Modern Greek history? To put it differently, notions of heritage 
are closely connected to attitudes to the past and the history of ideas. It has 
also been stated in this volume, for instance, that, Koumanoudis was in thrall 
to the neoclassical ideals of his time,’ or that Tsountas endorsed romantic 
nationalism.? These conclusions immediately raise an important question 
which, in my mind, has not received sufficient attention so far: Can we 
reflect on the way we perceive our own past? Can we reveal and critically 
examine the values which guide our own “cognitive interests’ (to use Habermas’ 
established term)? Most of us would reply in the affirmative. But why 
should we do so? Or, to rephrase this question, and express more clearly the 
normative angle that I want to take: Are the values that guide our own 
cognitive interests subject to rational examination? Admittedly, here part 
the routes of the historian of archaeology and of the political philosopher. 
Many — among them projectivists, subjectivists or relativists - would maintain 
that we cannot. In contrast, some of us — let us call ourselves objectivists — 
would maintain that we can hold a rational debate, i.e. a debate purporting 
to objectivity, about values — whether these are moral, ethical or political. 

Although it is impossible to discuss such profound philosophical issues 
in a short essay, they need to be raised, as they inform my approach and 
provide a framework for my discussion. Here, I will focus on the question 
I raised above: the reasons that impose the need for the protection of cultural 
heritage by the government. I will first present the principles that justify the 
protection of cultural heritage in general, and will subsequently concentrate 
on the choices underlying the recently established legal framework for the 
protection of antiquities and cultural heritage in Greece. 


The protection of the cultural heritage: the moral 
principles 


Let me repeat my central question: Which reasons justify the protection of 
cultural heritage by the state? After all, governmental intervention in today’s 
Greek political system, a constitutional rule of law, is supposed to be the 
exception rather than the rule. The following arguments have been proposed 
in support of the protection of the cultural heritage by the state: 


1 The cultural heritage encapsulates, materializes and preserves the 
experience and historical memory of the national community. 
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2 The cultural heritage is an essential part of human striving toward 
improvement and perfection. 

3 The cultural heritage contributes to the improvement of the conditions 
of a person’s autonomy.’ 


On purpose, I will not discuss extensively the purely financial arguments 
which favour the protection of the cultural heritage by the state. These argu- 
ments — e.g. touristic development and the ensuing financial benefits for 
some professional groups, the improvement of professional standards, etc., 
are commonly used. There is no doubt that these arguments are valid, at 
least to a certain extent. However, first, they do not concern the cultural 
heritage exclusively, and, second, they are also more prone to be used along- 
side other arguments in order to support very different, if not diametrically 
opposed purposes, namely the destruction of the cultural heritage. 

After examining the merits of each position, in section (4) I will concentrate 
on the implications of the last argument for the relations between the person 
and the government. 


1 The first argument underlines the value of collective memory, or, perhaps 
more appropriately, of tradition per se.* According to it, tradition constitutes, 
as it were, the fertile ground from which every meaningful human activity 
arises. Human beings do not spring out of nowhere; they are already 
enmeshed in a web of relationships, in the weaving of which tradition plays 
a decisive role. Their identities cohere to produce their own distinctive life 
and biography, but these identities are assembled and woven from memories, 
experiences and elements of the past. If the past plays such an important role 
in the constitution of personal identities, then the collectivity, especially 
when organized into a national state which promotes the general good, 
definitely carries certain duties toward tradition, and commits itself to 
preserve traditional ways of life, as well as traditional values and mentalities. 

This is the staple argument in the official discourse of the Greek state 
during the 19th and 20th centuries.’ Needless to say, Greece was not original 
in this respect. The argument stressing tradition played an important role in 
the discourse of nationalism, and more widely in the discourse of theories 
that emphasized historical continuity in the development of social structures. '? 
However, two serious objections can be raised against it. To start with, 
contemporary hermeneutics have taught us that the past does not exist 
unaffected by, and independently of the present. The past, the present and 
the future constitute a seamless web: the past directs questions to the present, 
and the present attempts to provide answers, thereby reconstructing the 
past." Consequently, even the most glorious past is, to a certain extent, a 
projection of contemporary sensitivities and values. 

In fact — and this is the second counter-argument — modern philosophy 
has taught us that tradition cannot be exempted from critical control; in fact, 
its legitimacy ought to be under continuous scrutiny. Otherwise, we expose 
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ourselves to a very dangerous threat, namely the uncritical acceptance of the 
past. The past might have a lot to teach us, but we should only accept these 
teachings, if persuasive arguments, i.e. arguments that do not draw support 
from tradition in itself, speak in their favour. 

Another argument very often invoked in theoretical discussions as well in 
court stresses our duty to future generations.'? This argument, however, rests 
on certain hidden assumptions. We might, indeed, have an obligation to 
future generations, but on what grounds should we infer that the preservation 
of the cultural heritage is part of this responsibility? Such a line of thought 
presupposes that an environment rich in cultural treasures from distant eras 
is a necessary precondition of a life of dignity. This needs to be proven rather 
than assumed — until this is done, the argument stressing responsibility toward 
following generations remains open. 

A further argument, the one stressing social cohesion, should be brought 
into the discussion here. This argument states that cultural heritage contributes 
to the maintenance of collective identity, because it contains and condenses, 
as it were, the génie, the cultural spirit of the community. If collective identity 
1s to be constructed solely from materials drawn from the past, this argument 
encounters the difficulties outlined in the previous paragraphs. However, the 
argument emphasizing social cohesion can be dissociated from the argument 
stressing tradition: Collective identity might, indeed, contain mainly materials 
drawn from the past, but it can also draw from elements of the present (e.g. 
the European dimension, the multicultural society, etc.) as well as of the 
future. Otherwise, we run the risk of perceiving collective identity as static 
or monolithic — a situation that may lead to monotony, oppression, or, even 
worse, intolerance. 


2 The second argument for the protection of cultural heritage, the argument 
stressing the importance of culture in (wo)man's striving toward perfection, 
is more subtle. This argument does not underline the significance of tradition 
as such, but rather the aesthetic or ethical ideals, which promise and uphold 
perfection and the actualization of human potential. 

This perfectionist argument underlies several theories and exists in various 
versions. For instance, it underlies Adamantios Korais'? attempt to provide 
the link between enslaved Greece and the Classical glory, or Konstantinos 
Paparrigopoulos' and Spyridon Zambelios' attempts to restore the continuity 
of the Hellenic nation." To put it differently, both classicizing and romantic 
scholars converge onto a perfectionist conclusion: that we ought to respect 
our heritage, not because it is ours, but because it contains certain (universal) 
values such as liberty, beauty, harmony, or (orthodox) faith. 

In this respect, it is interesting that the ideas of the two most eminent 
archaeologists of the 20th century, Christos Karouzos and Manolis 
Andronikos, have been shaped under the influence of precisely these 
classicizing or romantic thinkers. Although it should be stressed that neither 
Karouzos nor Andronikos attempts to resurrect the Classical, pre-romantic 
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or romantic ideals, ^ both of them refer to, and endorse very specific values. 
Karouzos states explicitly that he is interested in the redefinition of Classical 
values — or rather of tlie essential Classical value, beauty. Classical beauty 
'reveals itself directly to every human being, makes our heart beat faster 
because it 1s firmly rooted in the ground . . ., does not get confused in life's 
turmoil, recognizes its internal rhythm and brings it to the fore. ^ Andronikos 
is equally explicit: what matters for him is ‘the development of one's inner 
creative forces, the channelling of one's energy.’ Interestingly, the past itself 
can assist us in this creative process. The ancients can teach us to maintain a 
balance, a harmony between creativity and tradition. For instance, according 
to Andronikos, the Parthenon remains a symbol to the present day, because 
the Athenians did not depict only their mythical past, but also their own 
present on its frieze; they themselves 'created the myth in which they firmly 
situated their life'.'? 

To sum up, according to the perfectionist argument, cultural heritage 
provides a condensed, materialized and eternally present form of the very 
ideals we can implement in our everyday life. This 1s the main reason why 
the state has to protect it. 

There is, however, a problem with this argument: It simply asserts without 
really demonstrating the value of the ideals it considers so central. Nor does 
it justify the claim that liberty, beauty, harmony, or (orthodox) faith are aims 
worth pursuing. By failing to do so, the perfectionist argument faces a serious 
difficulty: it simply cannot convince those (and there are many) who are not 
touched by the beauty of Classical art, but spend hours, for instance, seated 
on a couch watching soap operas or reality shows. According to the 
perfectionist argument, the views of these people should not be taken into 
account, unless they are seen as the raw material that has to be improved, 
shaped and moulded by means of a process of aesthetic education. The 
soundness of this argument can be seriously questioned. 

Let us compare the aesthetic choices of two television viewers, X and Y, 
who are both addicted to soap operas. Let us assume that X becomes exposed 
to external stimuli and undergoes a process of education from which she 
emerges totally transformed. She might at first experience boredom or 
internal conflict when, for instance, watching a documentary on an ancient 
site, but at the end she sees the light and seeks liberty, beauty or harmony 
in her everyday life. In contrast, Y, although he has been exposed to the 
same aesthetic education, never really abandons his first preferences and 
remains deeply bored during a compulsory visit to a museum, or zaps away 
from the archaeological documentary. X endorses the principles of the 
perfectionist argument, but Y does not. Let us take the comparison one step 
further. X does not feel split between the ideals of perfection and her own 
conception of the meaning of life, but lives in peace and harmony with 
herself. In contrast, Y might be stimulated, or coerced to cultivate beauty 
and seek harmony (e.g. by the educational system, or the social environment), 
but he feels divided and frustrated, and looks back longingly to his former 
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habits. It is obvious that X’s life is fulfilled and coherent, while Y’s life is full 
of unresolved tensions. This is the main problem with the perfectionist 
argument: it cannot fully grasp the difference between X and Y. This 
difference is important, because Y’s integrity is undermined if his choices are 
not taken into account. 

According to the perfectionist argument, the ideal toward which we are 
striving is the sole ethical criterion of a fulfilled life, and the integrity of the 
individual is not an important consideration. But by ignoring individual 
attitudes toward the ideal to be attained and denying people the possibility 
to choose their own life ideals, the perfectionist argument retains an element 
of instability and internal contradiction at its very foundation. 


3 According to the third argument, the argument stressing autonomy, 
culture, and cultural heritage in particular, constitutes a necessary precondi- 
tion for an autonomous life — by which we mean a life shaped by the person 
himself/herself, free of any influences from external or internal forces that 
attempt to manipulate him or her. On the other hand, autonomy is not 
necessarily the sole and ultimate purpose in life.” Each person defines the 
goals and ideals that give meaning and value to his or her life. The question 
is, however, whether every person is in the position to shape their life in the 
way that they would like. Ideally, society at large is responsible for ensuring 
that all the conditions that will help the person to lead a meaningful life and 
achieve his or her own goals without any guidance, are met — whether these 
conditions are material or spiritual, man-made or natural. To put it differ- 
ently, each person should have at his/her disposal a wide range of choices 
and alternative solutions; only in this way is this person in a position to 
evaluate and decide on the life that he or she cherishes most. A rich cultural 
environment offers a much wider range of choices and solutions, and this is 
where its importance lies. 

However, so far I have only demonstrated the significance of culture in 
general, rather than of cultural heritage in particular. There is no question that 
few — if we leave aside futurists in the 1920s, or Maoists during the Cultural 
Revolution — would doubt the value of cultural heritage. Nevertheless, we 
still need to confront the question: Why should we protect the cultural 
heritage? We might well be under the obligation to ensure an environment 
rich in potentialities, but we could still create it from scratch, and, what is 
more, we could shape it exactly to our liking. 

I will give three reasons why the cultural heritage is essential to a rich 
cultural life, why it is an essential precondition to a person’s autonomy — and 
therefore why it needs to be safeguarded and protected. 

To start with, cultural heritage encapsulates the internal dynamics and 
creative forces of a period, and thereby crystallizes its authentic and true 
value. This is the property that Hans-Georg Gadamer assigned to classic 
works of art,” and this is where their paradigmatic significance arises from. 
However, we could extend Gadamer’s argument further. We could maintain 
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that this property characterizes all artefacts and cultural creations of a particular 
era. Indeed, the entire cultural production makes up the environment in 
which classic works of art emerge and evolve. Therefore, even a poorly woven 
piece of fabric from the 19th century, or the sherd of an ancient vase offer 
invaluable information on the way earlier generations and past societies lived 
and thought. This information is significant, not only because it offers us 
knowledge (and knowledge is by itself valuable), but also because it conveys 
something of the trajectory that led (through various continuities and changes) 
to our own existence. In other words, it provides us with a better under- 
standing of the multifarious ways the different facets of our own identity have 
been formed. These different facets and components of ourselves provide the 
starting point for critical self-reflection; the fact that they do not necessarily 
draw its limits does not detract from their value. 

Furthermore, monuments from the past have, as it were, intellectual added 
weight. I turn once more to Gadamer — according to him, we view and 
experience a classic work of art in a particular way: Because such a work of 
art extends to different temporal dimensions at once, the contact established 
between it and the viewer is not momentary and fleeting, it does not act, so 
to speak, as an electric shock, but has a much more prolonged effect.” Once 
more, I believe that Gadamer’s insightful remark holds for all past cultural 
products, even though the intensity of their impact might vary. For instance, 
the Charioteer of Delphi has a much stronger effect on the viewer than 
another, more ordinary statue — though both may cause intense emotions. The 
monuments of the past carry many layers of interpretation, they are palimpsests 
bearing the traces of many eyes, reactions and readings. In this way they can 
be considered passive. There is, however, another, active, side to works of art, 
or cultural products in general. The monuments of the past resonate in differ- 
ent directions and open up new experiences, offer themselves to different 
modes of analysis and to different interpretations, and are overflowing with 
memories and experiences. It is this multifaceted and multi-layered, simultane- 
ously active and passive character that renders monuments of the past channels 
of communication for our most cherished values — a communication that 
enriches our experience and sharpens our receptivity and perceptiveness. 

Finally — and here we reach its third crucial property — cultural heritage, 
in all its various manifestations, can teach us a more balanced attitude toward 
time and man’s capabilities. A work of art might be created from nothing 
— but not so a culture. A culture accrues value when it has put down roots, 
when it has evolved, sometimes gradually, sometimes unevenly and 
spasmodically, when it has inspired the lives of many and when it has itself 
been inspired by the creations of its own members — when, to put it briefly, 
culture has acquired duration and continuity. Therefore, cultural heritage 
also compels us to become aware of, and to reconcile ourselves with our 
own limitations in the face of time and past achievements. 

It is these three qualities that make cultural heritage such a central element 
in an environment rich in possibilities and choices, within which a person 
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can unfold their potential. We can therefore conclude that all state societies 
carry the obligation to protect their cultural heritage, because it contributes 
significantly to a good quality of life, which is, in turn, the foundation and 
precondition for the autonomy of the person. 


4 The argument stressing autonomy can be used to interpret many 
contemporary legal texts regulating the protection of cultural heritage.” 
However, this principle has certain implications for the way the relationship 
between the government and its citizens is conceptualized. To state the 
matter briefly (and thereby summarize and simplify a complex argument), 
the state is supposed to avoid the pitfalls of paternalism. The state which 
protects cultural heritage out of respect for the autonomy of the person does 
not attempt to impose and indoctrinate the values of the past — but rather it 
guarantees to each person the right to reflect on these. Such a state recognizes 
to each person the possibility to form a personal relationship to the cultural 
heritage in all its different facets and manifestations. Therefore, a non- 
paternalistic state recognizes certain rights to its citizens. To start with, it 
recognizes to its members the right to participate in the decision-making 
process. It thereby accepts the obligation to seek the citizens’ opinion and 
to set up various consultative mechanisms and bodies in order to regulate 
the protection of cultural heritage. It also recognizes social rights, i.e. it 
accepts that it should secure equal access to cultural heritage.” But, above 
all, a non-paternalistic state also recognizes the citizens’ civil rights, i.e. it 
presupposes that the protection of the cultural heritage cannot circumvent 
other rights such as the freedom of enquiry, ownership and property rights 
in general, artistic freedom, freedom of expression, etc. In addition, such a 
state assumes that the protection of the cultural heritage is intrinsically 
connected to certain aspects of each person’s autonomy. Consequently, the 
non-paternalistic state cannot tolerate forms of absolute legislative or 
administrative discretion concerning the protection of cultural heritage. 


The 2002 Greek law on the protection of the 
cultural heritage 


It is time to turn to the situation in Greece. What are the main ideas that 
have inspired the latest Greek legislation, and do they in any way correspond 
to the picture of the relations between the state and person I sketched above? 
In order to address this question, I will first outline the basic provisions of 
the Constitution of Greece, and will then discuss the fundamental principles 
of the 2002 law concerning the protection of the cultural heritage. 
According to the Constitution of Greece, article 24, para. 1, the protection 
of the natural and cultural environment constitutes simultaneously an 
obligation of the state and the right of each person. But what exactly does 
this obscure phrase ‘right to the protection’ (which was added during the 
recent revision of the Constitution) mean? In the light of the argument 
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stressing autonomy, the right to the protection of the cultural heritage 
implies foremost that the person has the right to resist any effort by the state 
to prevent him or her from establishing a personal relationship with the 
cultural heritage. I cannot discuss this point extensively in a short essay, and 
will therefore only give a few examples: It should be obvious that the 
decision to restore a post-Byzantine church in an area inhabited by Pomaks, 
or the decision to register all Pontian folk dances but no Macedonian or 
Jewish ones, impose very specific views about values and identities in Modern 
Greek society. This kind of decision should not be taken without consulting 
all those affected and all the different points of view. How exactly this will 
be implemented is a matter of interpretation, but in cases of conflict of law, 
the different arguments need to be weighed and evaluated. In any case, even 
if the obligation of the state does not stem from the person’s right to the 
protection of the environment, neither the legislator nor the administrator 
is entitled to reach any decision that could violate this right.” 

It is time to examine critically the recent law concerning the protection of 
cultural heritage and antiquities.” On the one hand, a series of provisions 
betray a centralized and protectionist state showing an inherent distrust toward 
the citizen body; on the other, certain provisions reveal a more balanced 
relation between a non-paternalistic state and autonomous citizens. 

To start with the first point, I do not refer so much to the right of 
ownership of monuments and artefacts dating to before 1453, which, with 
numerous exceptions (namely, all artefacts brought to Greece under 
conditions presented in article 33, para. 3), can be justified on the grounds 
that ownership by the state facilitates control over both monuments and 
movable artefacts. I refer primarily to the complex procedure someone 
who has found an ancient object, or into whose possession an ancient object 
has come, has to go through when applying for an owner’s permit (article 
23). I also have in mind the tight, almost asphyxiating control exercised 
by the state even over those who have already been granted a collector’s, or 
owner’s permit for movable artefacts (article 27, para. 1), or the absence 
of provisions regarding the possibility to sell antiquities.*” We also need to 
mention the power of the state to retain indefinitely real estate owned by 
private citizens with a view to its expropriation or compulsory purchase 
(article 18). Another potential source of conflict with the principle of 
autonomy is the privileged position that the law reserves for state museums, 
and their different treatment from private museums (article 45, paras. 2, 3 
and 13). Finally, the state’s inherent distrust toward individuals and their 
claims prevented putting into practice directives for an integrated protection 
established in various international treaties. As it is, the law contains only a 
rather pale proclamation about the state’s duty to include the protection of 
cultural heritage in any form of town-planning or environmental planning 
(article 3, para. 2). 

On the other hand, there are some important, though still not sufficiently 
audacious gestures toward a more balanced relation between the state and its 
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citizens. Certain provisions reveal a less paternalistic attitude and more 
respect for the autonomy of the citizens. I present some of them here: 


e A broadened definition of the cultural heritage: The new regulations protect 
the totality of monuments, i.e. all cultural goods — whether ancient, or 
modern; whether material or intangible — which are to be found within 
the Greek territory and which offer information on all manifestations 
and expressions of human life, regardless of national affiliations, aesthetic 
preferences or evaluative considerations (articles 1 and 2). 

* An enriched definition of protection: Protection is not limited to the traditional 
functions of prohibition and maintenance. The law includes new func- 
tions that are not only presented, but also analysed in detail. These 
include research (articles 35—39) and publication of excavated material 
(e.g. article 39, para. 6), restoration (articles 40 and 43), dissemination 
of information to the public (articles 3 and 45) as well as facilitation of 
public access (e.g. article 9, para. 3; article 46). 

e Complementarity of duties between the state and the citizens: Although the 
state 1s mainly responsible for the protection of the cultural heritage, 
the role of individual citizens is also recognized. The opportunities for 
arbitrary use of the state's discretional power are restricted (e.g. article 6, 
para. 5; article 18, para. 6), while incentives, in the form of remuneration 
(article 8, para. 4) or compensation (article 9, para. 3; article 19), have 
been introduced in order to encourage and recognize contributions by 
individuals (articles 47 and 48). 

* — Integration of monuments into their landscape: A framework for the protection 
of monuments in the landscape is also established. For example, the 
preservation of monuments in situ, and their integration into the wider 
landscape is encouraged (article 36, para. 8), while archaeological and 
historical sites, surrounded by additional 'zones of protection', are 
designated and demarcated (articles 12—17). 

* Facilitation of access: The right of access to both monuments and museums 
is ensured. Indeed it is explicitly stated that one of the museums’ main 
functions is to make their collections accessible to the public (article 46, 
paras. 1-3). 

* Promotion and organization of research: A series of regulations are introduced 
in an attempt to reconcile the right to research with the need to protect 
monuments and movable artefacts. For instance, measures to ensure the 
quality of excavations (article 36, para. 5, which lists the criteria according 
to which excavations are approved), and to define the obligations and 
duties of the excavation directors (article 36, para. 8), including the 
publication of the results (article 39). At the same time, the state is under 
obligation to ensure that every researcher has access to all artefacts dis- 
covered and held in museums and archaeological collections (article 36, 
para. 9; article 37, para. 4). 
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* Broadening of exchanges with other countries: The recent law also allows for, 
and regulates, the loan and temporary exportation of antiquities for the 
purpose of exhibitions, education and research (article 25, para. 1), as 
well as the exchange of antiquities and objects from museum collections. 
The law specifies that these exchanges can only take place under the 
condition that the loan, or exportation is part of a mutual exchange 
(article 25, para. 2)." These exchanges are seen as promoting Greek 
culture abroad, as they allow foreign nationals to become acquainted 
with Greek antiquities, but also give the opportunity to Greek citizens 
to learn about foreign artistic production and foreign cultures. 


Final remarks 


The general discussion on the protection of the cultural heritage by the state 
has led us to reflect on some fundamental ideals, such as the principle of 
autonomy. The 2002 law on the protection of the cultural heritage can be 
seen as a positive, albeit rather hesitant first step toward implementing this 
ideal. However, for the law to be effective, certain collective mentalities, or 
individual attitudes toward the past also need to be in place — namely, all 
citizens should consider it their duty to protect the cultural environment. 
At the beginning of this chapter I raised the question: Why should we, the 
citizens, protect the cultural heritage? As I said at the outset, I have not 
addressed this question, as it is beyond the scope of this chapter; it does, 
however, provide the framework within which my argument should be 
understood. I have restricted myself to a more specific and narrow question, 
namely, why, and to what extent, the state should protect the cultural 
heritage. Needless to say, the question of the obligations of the state, on the 
one hand, and of the individuals, on the other, needs to be investigated 
further. Let me stress here that we need to keep in mind that, at least in 
principle, in a democratic rule of law the obligations and the powers of the 
state rest upon consent by each and every individual — although, at the same 
time, the obligations and the powers of the state are clearly demarcated from 
the obligations and the rights of individual persons. 

Bearing these points in mind, I would also like to return to the epistemo- 
logical question I raised in the beginning, namely the epistemic value of criti- 
cal historiography. We all feel a breath of fresh air when we read studies that 
analyse, question and dissect, for instance, neoclassical or romantic discourses 
about Hellenism. We are all intrigued by studies that establish the values and 
ideals that underlie, whether consciously or unconsciously, Koumanoudis’, 
Tsountas’, Karouzos’ or Andronikos’ readings and constructions of ‘the’ 
Greek past (to concentrate on some of the protagonists). I believe, however, 
that we need to go further, we need to reflect harder on the way we, and not 
only these eminent archaeologists, conceptualize ‘the’ past, our own past. We 
need to examine the values and the ideals that guide our own interests. And 
on that particular point history and philosophy may meet once more. 
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Notes 


1 


wh 


See the Introduction to this volume for a discussion on perceptions of the past 
in Modern Greece. 

See, among others, Dworkin, 1986, pp. 327ff. 

See discussions in this volume on the inclusion of Byzantium by Fatsea, Voudouri 
and Gazi, folk art by Gazi, casts by Alexandri, the pre-classical past by Voutsaki, 
modernist architecture by Bastéa, etc. 

Fatsea, this volume. 

Voutsaki, this volume. 

Habermas, 1972. 

See, for instance, Decision 3682/86 of the Greek Council of State, the supreme 
public law jurisdiction of Greece. 

The relationship of this argument to communitarianism, at least of the form 
professed by Alasdair MacIntyre, 1981, is clear. 

See, among others, the Circular no. 11538/30.8.1899 issued by the Ministry of 
Education; or article 62 of the law of 10/22 May 1834, issued during the Regency. 
The insistence on the term ‘cultural heritage’ and the ambivalence of the term 
‘tradition’ confirms this argument. See, in the same spirit, regarding the French 
legal order, where the term ‘heritage’ is preferred, in contrast to, for instance, the 
Italian practice, where the term ‘cultural resources’ is used, Cornu, 1996, p. 31. 
Gadamer, 1990, pp. 296ff. 

Cf. Laslett & Fishkin, 1992, pp. 6ff. 

Korais was a passionate advocate of ancient Greek culture because he admired 
ancient Greek literature, the beauty of Greek art, the passion for freedom, the 
desire to fight for one’s nation, see Korais, 1964, p. 369; Dimaras, 1982, 
pp. 144, 147. 

Cf. Kougeas, 1983, p. 305 and Zambelios, 1983, p. 46. 

Karouzos is very explicit: ‘Greece is not one, immortal, pleasant to the eye, 
beautiful, serene, and eternal as dreamt by the romantics’, Karouzos, 1995, p. 7. 
(All translations in this chapter are by the author.) 

Karouzos, 1995, p. 165. 

Andronikos condemns attempts to resurrect a past that has gone forever: ‘We 
need to create anew — this is the only way we can assure ourselves we stay alive’, 
Andronikos, 1982a, p. 369. 

Andronikos, 1982b, p. 96. 

Kymlicka, 1989, p. 166. 

Gadamer, 1990, pp. 290ff. 

Gadamer, 1990, pp. 290ff. 

C£ ia. the Granada Convention for the Protection of the Architectural Heritage of 
Europe (as ratified by law 2039/1992), Preface. 

For the right to access and its relation to the right to culture, see Pontier et al., 
1996, p. 43. 

For the notion of the right to the protection of the cultural environment, see 
Vidalis, 2002 and Voutsakis, 2004. 

Law 3028/2002 ‘Tia my npoctaoía vov APXYAOTÁT©V kat EV YEVEL TNG TOMTIOTIKÝG 
KAnpovojuác' (‘On the protection of antiquities and of the cultural heritage in 
general’), PEK A’ 153. See also Voudouri, this volume. 

See, by contrast, article 53 of the earlier law 5351/1932, which provided for the 
disposal or sale of antiquities owned by the state, under the condition that 
the antiquities in question had been judged as being of no use for museums and 
other state collections. It should be emphasized that this provision has never been 
put into practice; in fact, the official decree on this issue was never published 
because of the strong reactions by all archaeologists (and by Christos Karouzos 
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in particular; see Petrakos, 1982, p. 31). On this point, see also Voudouri, this 
volume. 

27 See Hamilakis & Yalouri, 1996, pp. 125-27 about reactions by archaeologists 
and public demonstrations against the exportation of antiquities and their display 
abroad. 
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